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IRELAND. 


I. 


Seven hundred years have now passed since Henry the Second 
attached Ireland to the English Crown: for all those years successive 
English administrations have pretended to govern there ; and as a re- 
sult we saw in the last winter the miserable Irish people sending 
their emissaries, hat in hand, round the globe to beg for sixpences 
for God’s sake to save them from starving. The Irish soil, if it 
were decently cultivated, wouid feed twice the population which now 
occupies it; but in every garden there grow a hundred weeds for 
one potato. If a landlord ejects an inefficient tenant, and gives 
the land to some one who will grow potatoes and not weeds, 
gangs of ruffians with blackened faces drive out the new-comer, or 
the landlord himself is shot, like Lord Leitrim, at his own door, 
as a warning to his kind. The Irish representatives in Parliament 
tell their constituents to pay no rent except when it is convenient to 
them, yet to hold fast by their farms, and defy the landlord to expel 
them ; while the only remedy which the English Government could 
devise, since the people would not obey the law, was to alter the law 
to please them, and to propose that for two seasons at least the 
obligation to pay their rents should be suspended. What was 
to happen at the end of the two seasons we were uot informed. 
It was easy to foresee, however, that, like the spendthrift’s note 
of hand, the bill would have had to be renewed with interest. Lord 
Vor. VIII.—No. 43. AA 
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Leitrim’s assassins were known throughout the neighbourhood, 
Persons present saw the shots fired, yet no one dared to give evidence. 
Men, otherwise well disposed, will not risk their lives to assist authori- 
ties which allow their own officials to be murdered with impunity. 
Talbot, a detective policeman, was shot in Dublin in the open day, 
His crime was that he had been exceptionally active in discovering 
treasonable conspiracies. Kelly, who killed him, was taken with 
the smoking pistol in his hand. Here, at any rate, there was no 
room for doubt; but when Kelly was brought to trial it was said 
that the wives of the twelve jurymen received widows’ caps by post. 
Whether the story is true or not matters little; the murderer was 
acquitted on the ground that Talbot had lived twenty-four hours 
after he was shot, that he had, therefore, not died of his wound, but 
of the unskilful treatment of the surgeon. And the strangest part 
of the business was that no one was surprised ; the law had so long 
become a garden scarecrow that nothing else was expected—-society 
shrugged its shoulders and laughed; the ruling powers in Dublin 
Castle were perhaps in their hearts not sorry to be rid of an incon- 
veniently efficient public servant. 

This has been the history, except at rare intervals, of seven hun- 
dred years, and the question arises whether the experiment of an 
English government of Ireland has not lasted long enough. pn ill- 
success so enduring must be due to causes which will not cease to 
operate. As it has been in the past, so it will be in the future. 
There appears to be some ingrained incapacity in the English nature 
either to assimilate the Irish race or to control them; and, however 
politically undesirable it might be to us to set Ireland free, it is doubt- 
ful whether we have a right to sacrifice thus ruinously the moral and 
material welfare of a whole people to our own convenience, when we 
are unable to discharge the elementary duties of protecting life and 
property. We may make the best resolutions: so our fathers made 
resolutions : but they availed nothing, and ours will avail nothing. 
We have failed—tfailed ignominiously ; and bad as any government 
would be which Ireland could establish for herself, it could hardly 
be worse than the impotent mockery with which the English con- 
nection has provided it. 

The Irish people are said to be unfit for freedom—of course they 
are, but it is we who have unfitted them. It is our bitterest reproach 
that we have made the name of Irishman a world’s byword. There 
is no reason in the nature of things why Irishmen, whenever 
they are spoken of, should suggest the ideas of idleness and tur- 
bulence. The Celts of Ireland, before the Teutonic nations meddled 
with them, were not a great people: they bad built no cities; they 
had scarcely a home among them with stone walls and a roof over it; 
they had no commerce and no manufactures; they had arrived im- 
perfectly even at the notion of private property, for a chief and his 
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tribe held the land in common, and shared the produce of it. They 
quarrelled and fought; war was their glory, and the killing of 
enemies the single theme of their bards’ triumphal songs. But contem- 
porary nations were not so very far in advance of them: English life 
in those times has been described by high authority as the scuffling 
of kites and crows; before Charlemagne, France and Germany and 
Italy were but stages on which each summer brought its score of 
battlefields) The Irish were no worse than their neighbours, and 
they had the germs of a civilisation of a peculiarly interesting kind. 
Their laws, however afterwards corrupted, were humane and equitable 
as they came from the first Brehons. They became Christians sooner 
than the Saxons. There were schools of learning among them, where 
students gathered from all parts of Europe; and Irish missionaries 
carried the gospel into Scotland and Germany. Their literature 
speaks for itself: the ancient Irish hymns and songs compare not 
unfavourably with the Hdda; their Latin hagiology, their Lives of 
St. Patrick and St. Bride and St. Columb, contain, amidst many 
extravagances, genuine and admirable human traits of manner and 
character. 

The Danish invasions destroyed all this. At the time of the Eng- 
lish conquest the island had become a den of wolves: Giraldus 
Cambrensis and the Irish annals tell the same story. But the element 
of better things was still in the people, and under wise treatment might 
have blossomed as it blossomed elsewhere. Under the spell of English 
cultivation it has borne thistles instead of figs, and for grapes, wild 
grapes. The history of political blunders is not an edifying study. 
We preserve the good work of poets and artists, we leave the bad to be 
forgotten ; and the management of Ireland by successive generations 
of English statesmen might be cheerfully consigned to a place where 
they would never more be heard of. The same hand, unfortunately, 
is still busy at the same office of mischief ; and though there is small 
hope that it will cease from its baneful activity, yet a course of 
failure, prolonged as it has been through so many ages, is worth 
examination, if but as a scientific curiosity. 

A continuous principle there must have been to account for the 
sameness of result. Yet there has not been a continuity of system. 
We have tried many systems. We have been tyrannical and we have 
been indulgent, we have been Popish and we have been Protestant. 
We have colonised Ireland with our own people, taking the land 
from the Celtic tribes and giving it to strangers; and, again, we 
have repented and made what we have considered reparation. We 
have repeated these processes time after time, and all that we 
have effected has been to alienate our own colonists, without re- 
eovering the confidence of the Irish. We have piped to them, and 
they have not danced; we have mourned to them, but they have 
not believed in our sorrow. Conscious in ourselves that we have 
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meant no ill to the poor people—that we have desired only to see 
them free and happy, so far as their freedom has been compatible 
with our own security—we ask in wonder what more we could have 
done? Unhappily, we have left unaccomplished, and scarcely at- 
tempted, the one return which a conqueror is bound to make to those 
whose independence he has taken away for his own convenience. We 
have never given Ireland a firm, just, and consistent administration. 
We never have tried to do it in the past, except for an interval so 
brief that there was not time for the result to be seen. We do not 
any more attempt to do it at present. There is no inherent diffi- 
culty. We have ruled India well: we might rule Ireland well if we 
chose; and yet it is impossible for us to choose. A spell more 
powerful than was ever wrought by wand of enchanter warns us off, 
and condemns us to travel helplessly round and round on the track 
which was marked by the steps of our forefathers. The holy Brigitta 
inquired of her good angel ‘in which Christian land most folks were 
damned.’ The angel pointed to a country in the western part of 
the [then known] world, and ‘there she saw the souls falling into 
hell as thick as hail-showers.’ 

The name of this land, so unhappily distinguished, the saint either 
never knew or left untold. But at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century it was inferred that she must have meant her own Ireland, so 
miserable, so hopeless it appeared three hundred and fifty years after 
the Conquest. Then, as now, politicians were perplexing themselves 
over the problem, asking eagerly for a medicine which neither they 
nor their ancestors could find, and driven to suppose that there was a 
fatality about Ireland—that ‘the herb which would heal her wounds 
did never grow.’ Another three hundred and fifty years are gone, 
and it is the same story. The herb has not grown yet. And under 
England’s husbandry it seems as if it could not grow. If for a 
moment anywhere a few green blades have appeared, our instant 
effort has been to tear them up as weeds. One common principle 
can be traced from the first in Anglo-Irish policy. We have insisted 
on transferring to Ireland our own laws and institutions, whatever 
they might be. We never cared to inquire whether they suited the 
Irish conditions. We concluded that because they suited us they 
must be good everywhere. We have been a free, self-governed 
people, therefore Ireland must have freedom and self-government—if 
not the reality, then some counterfeit or parody of it to save appear- 
ances. Popery, Feudalism, Parliaments, trial by jury, the English 
land system, Anglican Protestantism, the Act of Uniformity, and 
lately, again, modern toleration, the extension of the suffrage, and a 
free press—these one after another we have established and disestab- 
lished in Ireland as the evolution of our own constitution brought 
changes among ourselves. We have flattered ourselves that we were 
bestowing on Ireland the choicest of our own blessings, forgetting 
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wilfully that free institutions require the willing and loyal co-opera- 
tion of those who are to enjoy and use them; that the freedom which 
the Irish desired was freedom from the English connection; and 
that every privilege which we conferred, every relief which we con- 
ceded, would be received without gratitude, and would be employed 
only as an instrument to make our position in the country untenable. 

At the Conquest the Irish tribes were governed by elective chiefs, 
independent one of another, and generally at war. The Irish Church, 
though orthodox in doctrine, paid neither Peter's Pence nor obedi- 
ence to Rome. Needy Anglo-Norman barons saw an opportunity of 
improving their fortunes and doing heaven a service by carrying 
their swords across St. George’s Channel. The Pope’s blessing gave 
the expedition the character of a crusade. Henry the Second at first 
hesitated ; but, finding it necessary to earn his pardon for the murder 
of Archbishop Becket, put his hand to the work. As the country 
was subdued, it was treated as England had been by William—par- 


‘celled out under the Norman lords; and the Irish chieftainships 


were superseded by military rulers who held their land from the 
English sovereign by feudal tenure. The authority of the Pope was sub- 
mitted to without opposition. It was the one exotic introduced by 
us which took root and prospered. The Church and the invaders at 
first worked together in maintaining order and law, and for a time 
the state of Ireland was improved. The feudal system was a disci- 
pline of obedience in all classes of society. Liberty was submission 
to just authority; and during the two centuries which followed 
the Conquest towns were established with municipal institutions on 
the European model; monasteries were built, and cathedrals and 
ehurches and baronial castles. Stone houses were scarcely known to 
the Celts. In 1170 Baron Finglas says that there were not four 
castles in all Ireland; at the Reformation there were many hundred. 
The finest architectural remains, ecclesiastical or secular, are due to 
the Anglo-Normans. Ireland was being trained into order, and for 
those two hundred years was happy, according to the proverb, in 
having no other history. 

But the Normans were few; their kinsmen both in England and 
France were busy fighting Saracens in Palestine or Spain, or work- 
ing out their own problems at home. The Plantagenet kings had 
too much work on their hands to attend to a country of which it was 
enough to know that they were titular lords. A Lord President in 
Dublin represented the sovereign, but he brought over no force with 
him to make his power a reality. The invaders, cut off from home, 
grew into the habits of the country of their adoption. Their autho- 
rity was the more easily admitted the more independent they made 
themselves. They governed by Irish customs, they learned the Irish 
language, they married into Irish clans. They held their ground, 
but it was by becoming Irish themselves, There is a phrase in use 
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in Ireland applied to families which have known better things, but 
have receded into Celticism and barbarism. The simile is borrowed 
from the land which, having been once reclaimed, has relapsed into 
its natural moisture, and such families are spoken of as having ‘ gone 
back to bog.’ So it was with the Norman Irish in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. They went back to bog. 

The better sort of them struggled for a while. The sea towns 
were points from which communication was kept up with the outer 
world. A ‘ Pale,’ as it was called, including four counties, was drawn 
round Dublin ; there were smaller Pales round Cork and Waterford; 
and within these lines English law and manners still prevailed. There 
was a Parliament in Dublin after the English pattern, with a first 
edition of the penal statutes. Within the Pales no Irish might be 
spoken, no Irish dress might be worn. At last no Irishman of the 
old race might enter without special permission. But spiritual in- 
fluences cannot be kept at bay by Acts of Parliament. The Irish 
element which had been crushed at the Conquest was reoccupying 
the country by subduing the hearts of its garrison. Beyond the 
Pales the chiefs and barons ruled openly each by his sword, indepen- 
dent, if he was strong enough to defend himself, or if he was too 
weak, then in alliance with some more powerful neighbours. The 
great Anglo-Norman earls, the Geraldines of Kildare, the House of 
Desmond (the Munster branch of the same clan), and the Butlers of 
Ormond—each ruled in their own district by conniving at Irish 
manners, or by openly adopting and imitating them. 

So the first attempt by England to civilise Ireland by feudalism 
went to wreck. It succeeded so long as the Normans retained the 
nature which they brought with them and ruled as a superior race. 
It failed when they ceased to be supported from home, and were left 
exposed to a contagion too strong for them. We have a glimpse in 
Froissart of an Irish interior as described to him by an acquaintance 
who had been a prisoner there. The Dean of St. Patrick’s might 
have improved his picture of the Yahoos from it. Occasionally the 
anarchy became intolerable. An English king would take over an 
army, and kill a few hundred or thousand wretches, and go home 
again. Attempts such as these were but like stones thrown into the 
sea: the water closes over them, and all is again as before. 

Thus on the accession of the Tudors, Ireland had become once 
more Celtic—Celtic with a Norman cross, which only made it the more 
dangerous. The anarchy was as complete as it had been at the Con- 
quest, but it was anarchy organised into fighting condition, with arms 
and fortresses. Loyalty to England there was none, either within the 
Pale or without it. England’s difficulty was already understood to be 
Ireland’s opportunity. The Earl of Kildare took up Lambert Simnel 
and crowned him in Dublin. The English Council considered that 
Irish treason could best be cured by making concessions toit. Kildare 
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was sent for to court and flattered, and made Lord President, and so 
Lambert Simnel was got rid of. But concession produced its natural 
effects: such effects as melted fat produces upon a fire. Fresh vio- 
lence followed. The Dublin Parliament became troublesome, and 
there was a turn of vigour. Sir Edward Poynings, a soldier, was 
sent over to strap the Parliament into a strait-waistcoat. It was 
left standing for decency’s sake, but its teeth were drawn by an act 

forbidding the discussion of any measure which had not been first 

approved by the English Council. The Parliament was made into an 

imposture, and though it cannot be said that imposture always fails, 

yet when it does fail it fails badly. Had Henry the Seventh possessed 

means and inclination to take Ireland resulutely in hand, he might 

have restored order there as any English Government might do, and 

might have done at any period of history ; but the work would have 

been troublesome, and the new dynasty had other things to attend to, 

and for another forty years coercion and indulgence followed in alter- 

nate decades. When the Kildares became unendurable, their rivals, 

the Butlers, were placed in office instead of them; when the Butlers 

could not stand without support from England, it was found that 

Ireland could best be managed by humouring ‘ Irish ideas,’ and that 

the Geraldines represented those ideas. ‘All Ireland,’ the English 

Council was told, ‘ could not govern the Earl of Kildare.’ ‘ Then,’ 

answered Wolsey, like a modern Prime Minister, ‘let the Earl of 
Kildare govern all Ireland.’ Ireland, Wolsey thought—lIreland, the 

young Henry the Eighth thought with him—would be loyal to 

England if she were allowed to manage her own affairs in her own 

way. If English law did not suit the people, then they might live by 

their own laws. Unhappily it was a policy which reason might ap- 
prove while it was disowned by fact. Loyal Ireland would not be till 
the truth was brought home inexorably to her, that the bond which 

fastened her to England could never be broken, nor could England 

with the best intentions persist long in a course which it was soon 
evident must end in a violent separation. 

Luther’s Reformation came and the quarrel of Henry with the Pope. 
The Catholic Powers would not tolerate heresy, and Europe was divided 
into hostile camps. The Irish leaders held themselves emancipated 
from obedience to a sovereign out of communion with Rome. The 
Earl of Desmond began to correspond with Charles the Fifth... . 
The Geraldines of Kildare openly rebelled. Irish ideas thus ex- 
pressed could not be borne with. Lord Thomas Fitzgerald and his 
five uncles had to be hanged at Tyburn, and the fiction of an Irish 
Parliament, held tight in leading strings, was required to follow the 
English example and declare the Pope’s authority to be at an end. 
Henry by this time understood his work. He had a strong hand, 
and he was not afraid to use it. He bribed the chiefs with peerages 
and with the confiscated abbey lands. He persuaded or overawed into 
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compliance a certain number of the bishops. Between force and 
address he carried his point, and had Henry lived ten years longer, and 
had the conviction been driven fairly into the Irish mind that in 
essentials no difference of ideas would be tolerated, Ireland’s later 
history might have worn a fairer complexion. Henry had not 
meddled with the Church’s doctrines—the priests could sing their 
masses undisturbed, if they left the Pope unprayed for—and it is 
likely enough that if their creed had been left alone they might have 
remembered that the Pope, after all, had been forced on them by the 
Normans, and that they were happily rid of him. But Edward’s 
Council chose to go into Calvinism, and, as usual, must drag Ireland 
along with them. Then came Mary and put back the Pope into the 
Service Book, and the monks into the ruins of the monasteries; and 
when the crown came to Elizabeth, Ireland broke into flame from end 
to end. 

The Irish administration of the Great Queen deserves to be 
studied, as exhibiting in epitome all the faults of the historical 
English method of dealing with the problem, and the consequences 
fully developed and rendered clearly visible. What Ireland wanted 
was first a vigorous police, and next some effective spiritual teaching, 
delivered in earnest, and therefore capable of being believed. Eliza- 
beth furnished neither one nor the other. It was necessary to have some 
Church or other which the law recognised. The Church of Rome 
she could not come to terms with, for the Church of Rome declared 
her illegitimate and a heretic ; so she set up an Anglo-Irish hierarchy 
with a liturgy and articles. Ireland had her act of uniformity and 
her oaths of allegiance precisely asin England. But the ecclesiastical 
establishment was a mockery, and Elizabeth never meant it to be more. 
The clergy had no protection; they could not reside in their bene- 
fices; the parish churches went to ruins ; her laws were laughed at, 
for she would not allow them to be executed. Her fixed idea was to 
keep the people quiet by avoiding practical interference with them, 
and letting them live in their own way with an outward appearance 
of loyalty—a pleasant theory, so pleasant that statesman after states- 
man adopts it, nothing daunted by past failures; but to a people like 
the Irish it is simply an invitation to rebellion. Chief after chief rose 
in revolt against Elizabeth. Her viceroys, to save expense, set the 
bear and the ban dog to tear each other, as one of them expressed it. 
Toleration had not disarmed the anger of the Catholics. The Earl of 
Desmond raised the Pope’s banner. The Butlers, the hereditary 
enemies of the Geraldines, were let loose upon him, and in the fury 
of the struggle the whole of Munster was wasted. Tens of thousands 
of men were killed, tens of thousands of women and children crawled 
into the woods and perished of hunger. So frightful was the desola- 
tion that it was said ‘the lowing of a cow or the whistle of a 
ploughboy was not to be heard from Waterford to Dingle.’ Such was 
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the fruit of indulging Irish humours and neglecting or refusing to 
discharge the duties which belonged to Government. But’ there was 
no improvement. The war had cost little, but that little was too 
much. Ireland had been chastised, and it might perhaps take the 
correction to heart. The old system was to continue. London 
companies offered to colonise the desolated southern province with 
English settlers. Elizabeth would not allow the estates of the Irish 
owners to be confiscated. Lord Grey, who was then President, declared 
himself ready to make ‘a Mahometan conquest’ of the whole island. 
Cruel surgery it would have been, but in the long-run merciful if the 
Queen intended to keep Ireland subject to her. But Lord Grey was 
rebuked and removed; and wars continued ever fiercer and more 
destructive to the very end of her reign. She had hoped to pre- 
serve the country for its own people. She might have succeeded 
had she maintained an adequate army of police; but the burden 
would have been heavy for the English taxpayer, and if Ireland was 
to be self-governed and to pay its own expenses, the alternative 
was another Norman occupation in a new form—a plantation of 
loyal Scotch and English farmers in sufficient numbers to control the 
disaffected. 

When James the First came to the throne, the experiment was 
tried. Ulster had been the scene of the latest troubles. The greatest 
part of it was forfeited to the Crown. Many thousand Protestant 
families were introduced and set down upon the northern counties. 
Their presence and the severe example produced its natural effect. 
The land began to be cultivated; industry introduced order and 
prosperity; rebellion ceased, and there were thirty years of peace. 

But the Irish were waiting their time. They knew the meaning 
of the presence among them of alien proprietors. That they would 
ever under any circumstances acquiesce willingly in the English 
domination was and is a sanguine illusion. There were two ways 
only in which that domination could be maintained, either by magis- 
trates with an effective force behind them, as we now govern India, 
or by a garrison of colonists rooted into and supported by the soil. 
Experience had shown that from the first method they had nothing to 
fear. It was too costly to begin with ; and England, proud of her own 
freedom, would not tolerate a vigorous despotism so close to her own 


- shores, carried on in the name of her own sovereign. Protestant coloni- 


sation was the real danger. If they could ruin or cripple the settlers 
they would be secure. An English viceroy created the opportunity. 
The Ulster colonists were chiefly Presbyterians. Lord Strafford had 
many of the qualities of a great ruler ; but he was a Tory and a High 
Churchman. He had come to Ireland with schemes which went be- 
yond the welfare of the miserable island under his charge. He had 
as slight respect as Lord Grey for Irish ideas. He too understood 
the means by which they could effectively be combated. He aimed 
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at extending the Ulster principle, but by introducing settlers better 
inclined to the English monarchy than the northern Calvinists. Per- 
haps he imagined that English Churchmen would have a better 
chance of bringing Papists into conformity. At any rate he hoped 
so to organise Ireland that he could maintain an army there which 
might be useful to his master at home. 

The Irish problem was sufficiently difficult ‘in itself without 
introducing into it ulterior aims. Strafford’s brilliant ability com- 
manded for the moment extraordinary success; but it was for the 
moment only. The Ulster men distrusted his politics and his 
Church propensities. The Irish distrusted him; for he had com- 
pelled the proprietors in the west to produce their titles to their 
estates. Titles such as an English lawyer could recognise they had 
none to show, and he was suspected of intending to expel them to 
make room for a fresh importation of Anglican settlers. He raised 
an army for the defence of Charles against the Scots, but it was an 
army of Celts, and it was used for a darker purpose. 

It is curious to see for the first time in history the English 
Liberal party raising capital out of the wrongs of Ireland. A com- 
mon enmity makes strange bedfellows. In Strafford’s impeachment by 
the Long Parliament, his violent handling of the old Irish proprietors 
formed an important element. The Long Parliament before the 
year was out understood their nature better. Then, as always when 
any gleam of hope has presented itself, the Irish idea, the most 
intense of all their ideas, has been to recover the land from the Pro- 
testant settlers. The civil war in England gave the chance; the 
cause for which Strafford had raised his army gave Sir Phelim O’Neil 
a pretext for asserting that he was acting in the king’s interests and 
under the king’s commission; and in the memorable October of 1641 
a conspiracy was secretly organised for an Irish day of St. Bartho- 
lomew. The intention was the complete eradication of the colonists. 
Forty thousand men, women, and children actually perished, either 
by the sword or by famine and cold. Their houses were burnt, and 
those who were not killed were turned adrift naked to starve. 

The Irish pretend now that there was never any massacre at all. 
They call it a Protestant fiction, as they call the Bulls of Adrian the 
Fourth and Alexander the Third, Norman fictions. They might as well 
pretend that there was no civil war in England. There is not a fact in 
history more completely authenticated. The evidence taken in 1642 
before a Commission,in Dublin lies in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. It has not been analysed and calendared, out of deference, 
I suppose, to Irish susceptibilities. Irish patriotism, if it is sincere 
in its disbelief, should rather insist on a fresh Commission to examine 
and report. upon it. Could it be proved that the English Government 
permitted or enabled an enormous calumny to be imposed upon the 
world, to justify the confiscation of the Irish soil, they would establish 
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a claim for compensation, even now after two centuries of Protestant 
ownership, which the conscience of mankind would indorse. 

On the Irish insurrection of 1641 the later history of the country 
entirely turns. Cromwell ended it. The representatives of the Ulster 
families were replaced ; all the rest of Ireland, except Connaught, was 
divided among the troops who had conquered it, and for the few years 
of the Protectorate there was a real government, such as there had 
never been before, and never has beensince. Doubtless it was a hard 
thing to seize the property of an entire nation and give it to strangers. 
It is a hard thing, also, to compel an unwilling people to submit to a 
rule which they detest. But the hardest thing of all is the hesitating 
so-called policy which maintains the unpardonable grievance of 
domination, yet feeds a hope of ultimate deliverance by yielding and 
weakness in detail, and drives the people when maddened by disap- 
pointment into fury and fresh rebellions, 

The Norman plantation had created order after the feudal pattern, 
which lasted for a hundred and fifty or two hundred years. It had 
then run to waste, and was swallowed in the general wilderness. 
Again, the work had been done, and this time thoroughly. The new 
settlers were Calvinists of the sternest type, no lukewarm Episcopalians, 
half-fledged Romanists, Laodiceans neither hot nor cold, but soldiers 
of the Reformation, of the sort without whom neither Anglican, nor 
Arminian, nor mild advocate of the via media could have had ground 
to stand on—such men as had fought the Guises in France, and Alva 
in the Low Countries, and Tilly and Wallenstein in Germany, Coven- 
anters, Puritans, men who had a real belief, by which they would live 
and die. Once in seven centuries an opportunity had been found and 
used to make an end of the Irish hydra. The work was done, and 
thenceforward it had but to be let alone to maintain itself. 

Unluckily there were two Englands--the England of the Com- 
monwealth, and the England of Charles the Second and the Bishops. 
Oliver died, and Charles and his Bishops came in again, and the 
Irish Catholics clamoured for what they called justice. They de- 
clared that they had all along been loyal subjects of his father. 
His father’s murderers had crushed and plundered them, and they 
demanded to have their lands given back to them. The answer 
ought to have been that the Crown could recognise no loyal service 
in the murderers of 1641. Once for all Ireland had been made Pro- 
testant, and Protestant it was to remain. But compromise was the 
order of the day—all sores were to be closed, and all quarrels for- 
gotten. A complete restoration was not possible. A partial restora- 
tion was allowed instead of it. Just enough was done to weaken the 
plantation, to concede the principle that the Catholics had been 
wronged, and to encourage them in the hope and determination to 
recover the whole of what had been taken from them. The usual lan- 
guage was then used, that the arrangement was final, and that thence- 
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forward there was to be no change. The Protestants were to yield part 
of their possessions to be secured in the rest for ever. On these lines 
was drawn the Act of Settlement of 1662, one more of the fond 
half-measures which have been the delight of English statesmen, 
and have been the certain preludes of increased misery and confusion. 

The colonisation had been made, however, so effectively, that the 
Act of Settlement alone would not have materially impaired its value. 
But it was exposed at the same tirae to another and deadlier mis- 
chief. The.High Church party were in the ascendant; the colo- 
nists, having been soldiers of Cromwell, were almost all Nonconformists; 
and Nonconformity was under a ban; and Jeremy Taylor and his 
brother bishops were allowed to close the Calvinist chapels, imprison 
the ministers, and disable the Puritan population from holding any 
office of any kind, from magistrates to parish constables, unless they 
submitted to the Church. It was not to be treated thus that the 
Cromwellians had grappled with the Irish Fury, pared her claws, 
and chained her in her den. With a consent almost universal (for 
Lord Clarendon says that in 1680 not ten of those families 
were left in Ireland), the stern Puritan soldiers sold their grants 
to English speculators, and sought a more congenial home be- 
yond the Atlantic; where their grandchildren a century later gave 
us reason to regret the prelatical zeal which had sent them thither. 
With them went the only element which could really have leavened 
Ireland.- In the Cromwellian the Irish Catholic encountered a 
faith as intense as his own; and the Calvinism which naturalised 
itself so easily among the kindred Celts of the Highlands, of 
Wales, and of the Isle of Man, might possibly enough, if so recom- 
mended, have been accepted in Ireland. But it was not to be. 
They went, and they left in their places a body of enterprising adven- 
turers who came over to improve their fortunes. The new comers 
were not like the Ironsides, but they were made of sensible Saxon 
stuff. They had bought their estates on the security of the 
Act of Settlement, and they went to work manfully to improve them. 
Even encountered thus the Irish difficulty would not have been in- 
surmountable. Again there were twenty-five quiet years. In that 
time the towns had risen from their ruins; the harbours were full 
of ships, the soil was fenced and ploughed and planted. Crom- 
well had left Irish trade unhampered, and English jealousy had not 
yet meddled with it. There was no need for Parliaments, there 
were no eloquent orators spouting from patriot platforms, and Ireland 
really prospered. Judge Keating, summing up what had been done 
in 1690, could speak of ‘ buildings’ rising everywhere, of ‘trade and 
commerce,’ of ‘ vast herds of cattle and sheep equal to those of Eng- 
land,’ ‘great sums of money brought in by those who came to pur- 
chase,’ ‘ manufactures set on foot in divers parts, whereby the meanest 
inhabitants were at once enriched and civilised,’ ‘overflown and 
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moorish land reduced to the bettering of the soil and air,’ ‘so that it 
could hardly be believed to be the same spot of earth.’ 

These were the fruits which the Cromwellian settlement, lamed 
and emasculated as it had been, had still been able to produce; and 
the English Government, if not the Irish people, ought to have been 
gratified. But the people had been taught to believe that the land, 
with all its improvements, would soon be their own again, and they 
waited and watched for their opportunity. In England came the 
Catholic revival; the king was Catholic, the court was Catholic. The 
nation, it was hoped, was sick of its Puritan fanaticisms, and would 
soon be Catholic too. Those who directed the English policy con- 
cluded that the time was come when compensation must be made in 
full to the race who fought so long and had suffered so disastrously 
in the Catholic cause. Justice was to be done to Ireland, and of 
course at the expense of the Protestant landowners. She was to be 
governed according to Irish ideas, and the idea uppermost was to 
carry out completely the principle of concession which had been 
admitted in the explanation of the Act of Settlement. 

Dick Talbot, a pattern specimen of the Irish blackguard, who 
rarely spoke a sentence without an oath, or spoke the truth except 
by accident, was chosen by the king to clear out the landlords, 
having been made Earl of Tyrconnell for the occasion, and appointed 
viceroy to succeed Lord Clarendon. The storm was svon raised. 
Tyrconnell said openly that the Act of Settlement, so far as it 
affirmed the confiscations, had been robbery, and that the soil of 
Ireland belonged to the Irish. The tenants were encouraged to with- 
hold their rents. Land disputes in the law-courts were decided 
uniformly against the Protestant settlers. Their stock was stolen, 
and the police were not allowed to protect them, for fear the peace 
might be disturbed. Their own liabilities were not diminished ; they 
had the land tax to pay, and the interest on their mortgages, and all 
their other expenses. Their cattle were houghed, they were them- 
selves shot at, or their houses entered and their families outraged. 
The avowed object was to make their situation intolerable and their 
estates valueless to them; while. the Government, whose duty it was 
to maintain the law, were in sympathy with the aggressors. There 
is nothing new in Ireland. It is interesting to observe how very 
nearly the present situation was anticipated. 

A few years of such experiments would no doubt have given 
Tyrconnell the game. If the people are at war with the landlords, 
and the administration of the day takes the people’s side, the land- 
lords must of course surrender. So it would have been in Ireland 
had James the Second remained on the throne. The Protestant 
colonists, if left entirely to themselves, might perhaps have held their 
ground successfully ; but the weight of England would have been 
thrown into the scale against them—an absurd position, which, 
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however, has repeated itself more than once in that country, and 
will repeat itself again. But events moved too fast. The Revolu- 
tion came. The Stuart dynasty departed, carrying with it the 
Catholic revival. The English Government was Protestant again; 
and‘ from the new king the Protestants of Ireland could look for 
justice. 

Even so, had Tyrconnell been moderate, William would have agreed 
to a compromise extremely dangerous to the Protestant interest ; 
but the viceroy saw, or thought he saw, a constitutional opportunity 
of asserting the Irish national independence, and so at one stroke 
winning the whole campaign. The English might change their own 
sovereign if they pleased to commit treason. They could not compel 
the Irish to commit treason. William migkt be king across the 
Channel, but James was still king in Ireland with the Catholic nation 
at his back. The Irish Parliament was called together; the single 
really national Parliament which has ever met in that country. With 
an affectation of Liberalism, prophetic of future combinations, it 
abolished distinctions of creed, and proclaimed opinion free ; but it 
declared every Protestant proprietor who did not come forward in 
James's support to be guilty of treason, and to have forfeited his 
estates. The whole effect of Cromwell’s conquest was destroyed at a 
blow. This was too much. Could the Irish have maintained their 
legislation by the sword, all history would have applauded them. 
England had never been intentionally cruel; but the alternations 
of weak indulgence and spasmodic violence had been worse than 
cruelty. She had taken possession of Ireland. Her duty had been 
to govern it, and except Cromwell no English ruler had ever seriously 
tried to govern it. Unhappily for themselves, the Irish, though they 
can conspire and agitate, and occasionally murder, have never in their 
own country been worth much in the field. They fought and lost 
two battles, and the English yoke was again riveted on their necks. 
As the Catholics had twice tried to extirpate the Protestants, so their 
own religion was now proscribed in turn. The Penal Code both of 
England and Ireland, borrowed with ingenious irony from the Edict 
of Nantes, forbade thenceforward the succession of a Catholic to real 
estate. Thus at last there was to be an end of the difficulty with 
them. They must either conform or leave the country, or dwindle 
into serfs. The Irish Parliament was allowed to stand, but the 
Protestant peers and gentry were alone members of it. The Catholics 
were all excluded. Under these conditions, with their enemies tied 
up and padlocked, the colonists were left to take care of themselves. 

And this was supposed to be government—self-government, the 
best of its forms! To err on one side or to err on the other was 
England’s fate or England’s folly; but in both the cause was the 
same—an insolent and careless neglect of its own obligations, a de- 
termination to escape trouble, to pass unpleasant duties over to others, 
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to have the advantage of possession without the expense and respon- 
sibilities of it. 

The Protestant gentry were individually men of character and 
intelligence ; but the Protestants were but a fifth of the population, 
and their interests were not identical with the interests of the four 
fifths who were disfranchised, but directly opposite to them. If Ire- 
land was to be governed by a local Parliament, the Penal Laws were 
inevitably necessary; but parliamentary government, when it means 
the supremacy of a privileged minority, is not the best form of 
government, but the worst. The landowners would have been ad- 
mirable instruments of a vigilant and wise executive: With irre- 
sponsible authority either individually or collectively it was unsafe 
and unjust to trust them. But parliamentary government was an 
English institution, therefore Ireland must have parliamentary 
government. An unpaid magistracy was an English institution, 
therefore Ireland must have an unpaid magistracy. So with trial by 
jury, with the Established Church, and the rest. Ireland was to bea 
copy of the English model; and instead of a copy it became a parody. 
Ill, however, as in many ways the Irish Parliament used its powers, 
the English Government used considerably worse the powers which 
they reserved to themselves; and if not happy under her own Pro- 
testant gentry, she would have been less miserable than through 
England’s interference she actually was. 

The Irish Protestants were not looked on with much favour in 
England. Trouble and expense had been incurred to secure them in 
possession of their estates. The colonies, according to the theory 
of the time, existed for the sake of the mother country. It was not 
good to allow them to be too prosperous, lest their rivalry should be 
dangerous ; and for the sacrifices which she made in defending them 
the mother country was entitled to indemnify herself. If Ireland 
had a Parliament on one side of the Channel, England had hers on 
the other. The ministers of the day had to consult the parliamentary 
majority, and the majority represented the interests of the constitu- 
encies. The Irish colonists, after the war was over, had gone on with 
their improvements. Their wool crop was abundant and the best in 
Europe. Their water-power was unlimited ; and everywhere, even in 
the wilds of Kerry, they had started manufactures where it was woven 
into cloth. Their forests furnished ship timber, and Cork and Dublin 
began to fill with vessels built in Ireland and manned by Irishmen. 
Droves of Irish cattle were landed in Bristol. Irish bacon and butter, 
even Irish corn, made its way into the English markets, threatening 
the farmers with ruin. Merchants, manufacturers, shipowners, land- 
owners, clamoured for protection against the Irish cockatrice which 
had been hatched at England’s cost; and no Ministry could encounter 
the combined indignation of such powerful interests. Irish industry 
was deliberately destroyed. An extension of the Navigation Act 
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ended their shipping. The Woollen Act killed their manufactures ; 
even the wool itself they were permitted to sell only to England, and 
at a price which England was to fix; while agriculture was placed 
under every disadvantage which could be decently inflicted upon it, 
Industrious habits, the one remedy for all the woes of Ireland 
spiritual and material, were thus at the start ingeniously blighted, 
and the mass of the people condemned to poverty, out of which no 
effort of their own could raise them. The intense injustice produced 
a natural animosity which united Protestant and Catholic against 
the common oppressor. All means were thought legitimate to defeat 
the provisions of so abominable a code. The harbours and coves 
round the coast became the depots of a universal smuggling trade ; 
and before the middle of the last century the country had become a 
general institute for the education of the entire people in a defiance 
of the law. I should recommend the Sultan to study Irish history, 
that he may be ready with an answer when Mr. Goschen next lec- 
tures him on the maladministration of the Turkish Provinces. We 
may have repented of some of our sins, but the confession of the Irish 
Secretary in this present year seems to show that, however ashamed 
we may be of the misdeeds of our fathers, our repentance has not yet 
been productive of particularly improved results. The Sultan might 
recommend us to study the parable of the mote and the beam. 

The trade legislation was but the beginning of sorrows. Had 
Church preferment been competed for in an open market, no doubt 
there would have been in England a similar jealousy of Irish scholars 
and divines. English patrons happily had the English appoint- 
ments in their hands, and could protect themselves. No protest 
was necessary to prevent Fellows of Trinity from being advanced 
into the high offices of the Church of England. Ireland suffered, 
however, in another way and in a worse way. The Irish Church 
became a receptacle for persons whom English ministers desired to 
promote, yet at home did not dare to promote. Swift’s story of 
the highwaymen who killed the bishops elect, stole their letters 
patent, and were consecrated in their places, is no extreme caricature. 
Even in the present century, after the lesson of the last rebellion, a 
correspondence passed relating to one of the Irish sees which in 
any future history of Ireland should hold as conspicuous a place 
as the largest type can give it. A certain prime minister wished 
to give an Irish bishopric to the younger son of a certain noble family. 
The Irish Primate, when the name was mentioned to him, replied 
that ‘the young man’s character was notoriously infamous,’ and that 
he would rather resign than consecrate him. Yet the English 
Cabinet persisted. The Primate’s scruples were got over, I know 
not how, and the young man of notoriously infamous reputation 
was forced upon the Bench. Mr. Gladstone, when he disestablished 
the Church of Ireland, spoke of it as a missionary institution which 
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had been tried and failed. Under such conditions its failure is not 
" surprising. 

There were other ways, too, in which Ireland was used as a con- 
venience. England had a Pension List for honourably distinguished 
services. Ireland also had a Pension List—for services dishonourably 
distinguished. On the Irish Pension List are found the names of 
royal mistresses, favourites, poor foreign relations, or corrupt senators 
whose votes had been bought. It was a frequent subject of com- 
plaint in the Irish Parliament, and the complainant was silenced by 
being himself admitted as a recipient of the polluted bounty. The 
Viceroys’ letters for seventy years contain reports humorously 
uniform, at the close of each session, of the members of the two 
Irish houses who had been corrupted, and of the terms which had 
been agreed on. 

Less than all this would have ruined a country already prosperous. 
It was not to be expected that Ireland would thrive under it. With 
fair treatment, the colonists could at least have improved the con- 
dition of the peasantry, and thus their own relations with them. 
The action of the English Government left them no interests in 
common, unless it was a community of resentment. There was 
another point also in which the Protestants were treated with unin- 
tentional but more real injustice. The Penal Code had been adopted 
as a supposed necessity. The Irish Acts were transcripts of the 
English, and the English Parliament was responsible for them. 
Policy may excuse such laws, if the creed or institution proscribed 
has been fairly shown to be an irreconcilable enemy. It is fatuity to 
place such laws on the statute-book and to leave them unenforced ; 
for of their nature they can never be forgiven, and therefore, in 
eommon prudence, should be carried out till their end is attained. 
Catholics now refer to those laws with indignation, and Protestants 
with shame. It is natural that it should be so. Catholics might 
remember, however, that the arrow with whieh they were wounded 
was borrowed from their own quiver. In every country where they 
have had the power, Protestantism has been placed under precisely 
the same disabilities. If circumstances could be conceived which 
would justify a Protestant Power in retaliating, those circumstances 
existed in Ireland, although the experiment certainly was of a kind 
which, if tried, should not have been allowed to fail. But it pleased 
England to leave the odium of the Penal Laws on the colonists, while 
she herself was to interfere with their execution. We had provoked 
the resentment of the colonists; it was convenient to secure the 
gratitude of the native population by appearing as their protectors. 
When the object was not so immediately sinister, it gratified our feel- 
ings of humanity to prevent oppression ; and it served to smoothe our 
diplomatic relations with Catholic allies on the Continent. But the 
effect was to produce the utmost amount of evil and least possible 
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degree of good. The Protestant landlords have been reproached, like 
the Established Church, with having failed in their mission. It may 
be asked whether England ever allowed to either of them a chance of 
succeeding. 

For another fault they cannot be themselves excused. There had 
been still left in Ireland a considerable number of Dissenters, some 
the descendants of the original Ulster settlers, and others who had pur- 
chased from the Cromwellians. In the North the majority of Pro- 
testants were Presbyterians, and were the very. bone and sinew of the 
English interest. Jeremy Taylor’s traditions, however, still governed 
the Establishment ; and while England was destroying Irish industry, 
the passion of the bishops and gentry was to enforce the Act of 
Uniformity. So intense was the animosity that even Swift affected 
to believe that the Presbyterians were a real danger to Ireland. 
They were long subjected to every sort of persecution. Their schools 
were closed, and even their chapels, except in particular districts. 
They were shut out from public employment. The Tory landlords 
ejected them from their farms at convenient opportunities. At length 
too many of them turned their backs on a country where industry 
was frowned on and trade blighted, and themselves feared and hated 
as schismaties and Republicans. Every one of these men (could the 
Anglican gentry have but known it) was of priceless worth to them; 
but they were blind and could not see; and a second flight of hardy 
Protestant yeomen winged their way across the Atlantic, to be heard 
of again at Bunker’s Hill and Lexington. It was not merely the loss 
of so much life-blood to the Protestant interest, but’ the small 
estates. were sold, and, as there was no longer any competition for 
land in Ireland, were bought up by the large proprietors, whose 
domains grew more extensive and unwieldy as the numbers decayed, 
and of whom an ever-increasing proportion became absentees. 

To these conditions England’s policy and its own want of wisdom 
had by the middle of the last century reduced the ‘ colony ’ which wiser 
men had so carefully planted. And yet, blighted and blundering 
as it was, Protestant ascendency represented the principles.of order 
and the authority of intelligence over ignorance ; and the period of 
which English politicians affect to be most ashamed was that in 
which Ireland did to some extent really wear the aspect of a civilised 
country. The two rebellions which shook Great Britain in 1715 
and 1745 did not disturb the peace of Ireland. Crippled, insulted, 
plundered as they were, Arthur Young found thousands of gentlemen 
reclaiming land, introducing improved systems of agriculture, plant- 
ing, and building. English manners, even the graces of English 
country life, reproduced themselves; and instead of mud cabins and 
naked beggary, there once existed an Irish ‘Auburn.’ Excellent 
schools were established, where briliiantly gifted men were trained 
to do honour to their native land. Strike the Anglo-Irish names 
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from the rolls of fame in the last century, and we lose our foremost 
statesmen, scholars, soldiers, artists, lawyers, poets, men of letters. 
Voltaire was not a person to be taken in by plausibie appearances. 
I commend to the believers in the progress which has been brought 
about by what are now called Liberal opinions, the following passage 
from the Essai sur les Meurs. Voltaire, speaking there of Ireland, 
says: ‘Ce pays est toujours resté sous la domination de l’Angleterre, 
mais inculte, pauvre, et inutile, jusqu’’ ce qu’enfin dans le dix- 
huitiéme siécle, l’agriculture, les manufactures, les arts, les sciences, 
tout s’y est. perfectionné, et l’Irlande quoique subjuguée est devenue 
une des plus florissantes provinces de l’Europe.’! 

To speak thus of poor Ireland now would be impossible, even in 
mockery. The prosperity which Voltaire witnessed was the result of 
Protestant ascendency. The emancipation of the Celts has brought 
with it the return of misery. 

But by this time the dragons’ teeth which England had sown about 
her Empire had sprung up, and her insolent colonial system was to end. 
The American States revolted. The Irish Protestant gentry, too 
naturally, but in an evil day for themselves, raised the flag of Irish 
patriotism. They broke their trade fetters; they armed, and wrested 
from their oppressors the Constitution of 1782. Dreaming that they 
could make allies of a race whom neither flattery could cajole nor 
reparation could reconcile, they repealed the Penal Laws; and in re- 
pealing them they revived the old traditions, and blew into flame the 
hopes which had been smothered and lain dormant since the Boyne 
and Aghrim. The English Liberal party, not to be behindhand, and 
to share the gratitude of the Catholics, agitated for their admission to 
the franchise. Grattan had lighted the fire of an Irish nationality. 
Alas! the Irish nation, if a nation it was again to be, was not to be 
composed of the shining regiments of volunteers who had marched 
through Dublin and Belfast behind banners of liberty. These fine 
enthusiasts were the unconscious instruments of their own ruin. The 
Irish nation, in the days of reform and government by majorities, 
was to be the nation of the Celts, and could be no other. Too late 
they saw the error; but the tide was too strong for them, and once 
more the Irish of the old blood rose in arms to make an end of British 
authority. For a time the Presbyterians of Ulster, having their own 
wrongs to remember, were inclined to me ke common cause with them. 
Happily, the alchemy had not been discovered which could combine 
Catholic Celt and Scotch Protestant. The glamour of the unnatural 
union disappeared before Vinegar Hill and the barn of Scullabogue ; 
and the northern Protestants, who had caused more fear in Dublin 
Castle than Lord Edward Fitzgerald or Father Murphy, or even the 
French fleet, recoiled from such allies in disgust, and became Orange 
and loyal. 

1 Eesai sur les Morurs, cap. 50, 
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Concessions to Irish agitation Jead necessarily to rebellion, and 
rebellion can only end in one way. The Irish are taught to believe 
that England is afraid of them. Their demands rise to something 
which cannot be granted, and then they rise in insurrection. They 
do not know that England has no fear of them. She is afraid, but 
not of an army of peasants led by blustering patriots. She is conscious 
to the heart of her own misdoings; she dreads the public shame of 
having again to put Ireland down, and she precipitates the catastrophe 
by the weakness with which she tries to avert it. 1798 was but 
1641 and 1690 over again; in all the three insurrections the object 
was the same, to recover the confiscated lands. It was a miserable 
business, and it was miserably ended. In the useless endeavour to 
cover our own disgrace, English opinion has extenuated the ferocity 
of the Irish, and ridiculously exaggerated the ‘atrocities’ of the 
Protestant yeomanry. The impotent peace which was concluded by 
Cornwallis left the fire smouldering to be blown again into flame, 
and the moral authority of the Protestant gentry almost extinguished. 
It was a crisis the meaning of which is only now beginning to be 
understood. Ireland ought to have been completely conquered, but 
the most entire subjugation would have availed nothing unless we 
had been prepared thenceforward to maintain a real government 
there: and we had not realised, we have not even realised yet, that 
it is our duty to do anything save to put an end to Protestant 
ascendency. 

The one indispensable requirement in Ireland is authority armed 
with power to make the law obeyed. This principle in an objectionable, 
but still a real, form, Protestant ascendency had represented for 
three quarters of a century, with the effect which had been observed 
by Voltaire. But Protestantism as such is no longer entitled to 
a place of exclusive superiority, nor is Catholicism as such any 
longer exchangeable with a spirit of revolt. Authority has to find 
some other form for itself if the English connection is to be any- 
thing but a curse to Ireland, and what that form is to be has yet to 
be considered. The Union, which was to have settled everything, has 
settled nothing, and has created only fresh difficulties. The ruling 
power of the Irish landlords ended with the Parliament on College 
Green. The unjust reflections on their action in the Rebellion had 
not improved their relations with their tenants; they lost heart, and 
they lost their personal interest in their country. Their estates 
became more neglected, absenteeism more shameless; and such of 
them as continued to reside grew notorious chiefly for wild manners 
and reckless extravagance. Much of this there had always been. 
The air of Ireland was never favourable to sobriety of temperament, 
but there had been along with it the high qualities of a ruling race, 
which after the Union disappeared. The functions of the landlord 
were reduced to the shooting his game and the exaction of his rent; 
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the population multiplied and became more and more miserable; 
while the Irish members in the House of Commons, since Catholic 
emancipation, have held in their hands the fate of Ministers by con- 
trolling the balance of parties ; they have thus offered temptations 
which neither Whig nor Tory has had virtue to resist, and by extorting 
concession after concession have now almost completed the destruc- 
tion of Cromwell’s work, and made their beggared and ungovernable 
country once more the opprobrium of English administrations. 

We remember Mr. Gladstone’s Upas-tree with its three branches. 
According to Mr. Gladstone Protestant ascendency has been Ireland’s 
poison-plant. One of these branches was hewn off ten years ago. 
The second was cut half through, and it appears that his present 
mission is now to make an end with this. 

The Anglican Church ought never, perhaps, to have been esta- 
blished in Ireland. An institution which was neither Catholic nor 
Protestant, but a combination of the two adapted to a peculiar con- 
dition of the English temperament, was as ill fitted as any institution 
could be for purposes of conversion, especially when confronted with 
a creed which was bound up with the national traditions and aspira- 
tions. The efforts of the bishops in expelling the Presbyterians 
might have been advantageously dispensed with ; and ofall the instru- 
ments of mischief to the Protestant interest, they were perhaps in 
their way the most effective. Yet Mr. Gladstone might have re- 
membered, in reproaching the Irish Church with its failures, that it 
might have succeeded better than it did if it had received fair play. 
It was not the Irish clergy who appointed bishops of ‘ notoriously 
infamous character,’ and they had deserved and won for themselves 
at the time of the disestablishment the affection of millions who did 
not belong to their communion. It was not desirable, it was not 
possible, for them to retain their exclusive privileges; but being 
what they were, their overthrow as the branch of a Upas-tree served 
chiefly to weaken English authority, which one day will have ‘to be 
asserted again. To disestablish the Church in obedience to the 
dictation of agitators for immediate political convenience was but to 
strengthen the elements in Ireland inveterately and irreconcilably 
opposed to the English sovereignty. 

The same must be said of the Land Bill of 1870. The intention 
of Cromwell was to cover Ireland with a race of Protestant Saxon 
freeholders who would permanently take root, and control and assimi- 
late the Celtic peasantry by superior force and intelligence. The shifts 
and changes of policy at the English court, ecclesiastical intolerance 
in the heads of the Irish Church, and the scandalous commercial 
jealousy by which Irish industry was discountenanced, had defaced 
and mutilated the original purpose. The small freeholds had been 
absorbed in the overgrown estates of the peers and county families ; 
the Protestant landowners became, like the Spartans, a privileged 
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aristocracy in diminishing numbers surrounded by a nation of helots. 
When the helots were emancipated and by their numbers controlled 
the representation, the ownership of land became a mere invest- 
ment of money or commercial transaction ; and to attach a power to 
it, to drive from their homes families able and willing to pay their 
rent, whose forefathers had lived in the same spot for immemorial 
generations, was to give the landlords rights which, if unwisely 
exercised, might cause a revolution in our whole system of landed 
tenure. Even in England, where confiscations have been unknown for 
centuries, and the tenures of the proprietors have never been chal- 
lenged by rival claimants, such an authority, when exercised only for 
the pleasure and interest of the owner, becomes at times intolerable. 
Not a mile from the place where I am now writing, an estate on the 
coast of Devonshire came into the hands of an English Duke. There 
was a primitive village upon it occupied by sailors, pilots, and fisher- 
men, which is described in Domesday Book, and was inhabited at the 
Conquest by the actual forefathers of the late tenants, whose names 
may be read there. The houses were out of repair. The Duke’s pre- 
decessors had laid out nothing on them for a century, and had been 
contented with exacting the rents. When the present owner entered 
into possession, it was represented to him that if the village was to 
continue it must be rebuilt, but that to rebuild it would be a need- 
less expense, for the people, living as they did on their wages as fisher- 
men and seamen, would not cultivate his land, and were useless to 
him. The houses were therefore simply torn down, and nearly half the 
population was driven out into the world to find new homes. A few 
more such instances of tyranny might provoke a dangerous crisis. In 
ages less enlightened than ours the vight itself did not exist in its 
present shape. The serfs and villains under the feudal system held 
their farms originally at their lord’s pleasure; all that they possessed 
belonged to him if he chose to claim it, and by a word he could strip 
them bare. But time and custom created rights where none had 
before existed. When families of villains had remained for centuries 
at the same spot, and the lords for any reason wished to dispossess 
them, the English Courts of Law decided that so long as the 
customary rent was paid they could not be ejected without reason 
shown; and thus even under the despotism of the Norman nobles 
the peasant tenures became copyholds and eventually freeholds. That 
was a wise, humane, and rational arrangement. Land is not, and can- 
not be, property in the sense in which movable things are property. 
Every human being born into this planet must live upon the land if he 
. lives at all., He did not ask to be born, and, being born, room must 
be found for him. The land in any country is really the property of 
the nation which occupies it; and the tenure of it by individuals is 
ordered differently in different places according to the habits of the 
people and the general convenience. 
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All this must be freely admitted ; and it applies with peculiar 
force to Ireland. The form into which landowning has drifted in 
England is but one of many possible arrangements. Perhaps in 
Ireland’s present state the happiest method would be one in which 
the State should be the owner and the landlord (if we still pleased to 
call him so) should be the State’s agent, with ample powers, but 
responsible to the Government for the use of them, holding his 
position like the governor of a Crown colony, or the captain of a 
man-of-war, to be continued in office and promoted if the estate under 
his charge was wisely managed, to be dismissed if he was found unjust 
or incompetent. But this is theory. Governments as they are now 
constituted are unfit for so invidious a duty. Land is bought and 
sold under the guarantee of the law. The purchaser must receive 
value for what he has purchased in good faith, and any change to be 
hereafter introduced must be the result of the gravest and protracted 
deliberation. ‘ La propriété c'est le vol, says M. Proudhon, and it is 
possible that hereafter society may be constructed on that principle. 
But the alteration will be the work of centuries, and may be post- 
poned to the millennium. To confiscate or to propose sudden and 
unheard-of restrictions upon the property of individuals under an 
impulse of political enthusiasm is le vol also, and a breach of faith 
besides, and the government which tries it does not deserve to survive 
the experiment. The purchaser of land is entitled to his money’s 
worth. If, for political reasons, the State interferes to prevent him 
from collecting his rents, the State must compensate him. But he 
is not entitled to more. If he desires to expel solvent tenants who 
disagree with him in opinion, or because he wishes to improve his 
estate, or to enlarge his park or his shooting grounds, he in turn 
must compensate them ; and so far there is no fault to be found with 
the famous Land Act of 1870. It was a fair corollary from the 
existing condition of Irish social institutions. The tenant’s solvency 
was the test of his right to remain. If he could not, or would not, 
meet his engagements, the landlord was robbed of what belonged to 
him, and might appoint a fitter person in the tenant’s place. In 
itself, therefore, the act was a just one. But, like so many other 
Irish reforms, it was introduced with language which gave it a double 
meaning. Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ Upas-tree,’ his bold admission that his 
Irish policy was due to Fenianism and the Clerkenwell explosion, 
turned a measure right in itself into so much fuel for disaffection ; it 
encouraged hopes which can never be gratified, save with the final 
release of Ireland from the English connection ; it raised incendiaries 
and assassins to the rank of patriots, and encouraged them to go on 
with their work by telling them that if they were only violent and 
mischievous enough they would have their desires. If it be answered 
that what Mr. Gladstone said was true, and that under a constitution 
like ours it is only by such means that justice is ever practically done, 
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we can but say so much the worse for the constitution ; but the fact, 
if fact it be, will not prevent the confession from producing its 
natural consequences. 

The ‘ Upas-tree’ was a singularly unlucky metaphor. It corre- 
sponded precisely to the fixed idea of the Irish that the land had 
been unjustly taken from them, and it encouraged them to believe 
that Mr. Gladstone shared their conviction. The Irish agitators 
regarded it as a step towards a repeal of the Act of Settlement. Mr. 
Gladstone insisted, when he brought his Land Act forward, that it was 
not intended to convey any right whatever of property to the tenant. 
He has discovered since, or his colleagues have discovered for him, 
that if he did not intend to convey a right of property to him, he at 
least intended to confer on him a proprietary right. The tenant 
himself and the local money-lender took the same view of it from 
the beginning. The tenants have raised loans everywhere on the 
security of their occupancy. The interest on these loans has become a 
second rent, and has been the chief cause of the present distress.. One 
useful result has come of it. The cottier tenants have shown what their 
fate would be if, by any means, they were raised into the condition of a 
peasant proprietary. The present landlords would have been ‘ evicted, 
only that their places might be filled by the local capitalists of the 
country towns, who in a few years would have foreclosed their mort- 
gages. And what mercy the wretched peasantry might expect from 
men of their own blood who had them in their power may be read in 
the history of the middlemen. No harsher tyrant over the poor was 
ever known than an Irishman a degree above them in social rank. 
An experiment which would destroy so many beautiful illusions might 
be worth trying completely if it were not so expensive. 

A statesman who understood Ireland would never have spoken of 
Upas-trees unless he was prepared to sanction a revolution. The patriot 
orators in the last ten years have profited by Mr. Gladstone’s hint. 
The cry has been steadily, ‘ The soil for the Irish people! Pay no rent 
if you can help it; and keep your grip upon the land.’ The policy 
has been to make the property of the landlords worthless, and their 
position so dangerous that they would find their estates not worth 
keeping. Lord Leitrim’s murder was part of the same conspiracy—if 
not prompted by the leaders of the agitation, yet an outcome of the 
spirit prevailing. The English administration looked helplessly on. 
When a Government is not afraid to exert itself, it will find in 
Ireland as elsewhere sufficient well-disposed people who will stand by 
it and maintain the law. But where the anxiety is merely to keep 
the outside of things tolerably smooth, such persons will not expose 
themselves in a thankless service. The assassins of Lord Leitrim were 
notorious, but a witness who had told the truth would have been shot 
as a traitor to his country, and would only have fallen uselessly as 
another unavenged victim. And this state of things was allowed to 
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go on. Lord Beaconsfield had a majority which made him in- 
dependent of Irish support, and might have made him careless of 
Irish enmity. An honest effort to put down agrarian terrorism and 
a frank appeal to England for support would have created a respect 
for the Conservative Ministry which might have kept them in office 
to the end of the century. Some of us were fond enough to hope in 
1874 that such an effort was about to be made, and that Ireland 
would cease to be a national disgrace. ‘The wise man mindeth his 
business, but the fool’s eyes are in the ends of the earth.’ Lord 
Beaconsfield was no fool, but Ireland was too poor a stage for his 
high-vaulting ambition, and was left to go its own wild way, till Mr. 
Gladstone’s return to power reopened the revolutionary chapter. 

The secret history of Mr. Forster’s Compensation Bill will perhaps 
never be known. Mr. Forster’s part in it is clear enough. He was 
appointed Secretary for Ireland, knowing little or nothing either of 
the country or of the passions of the people. He found that there had 
been a bad harvest, that there was a real or professed difficulty in the 
payment of rents, and on the landlords’ part, in some quarters, an 
abuse of their powers of eviction, which he, as the head of the Irish 
executive, was called on to support by armed force. He wished, as 
he said, to make the law respected; but it was necessary for him 
first to be assured that he had justice on his side, and he therefore 
proposed that over about half the country the power of these hard 
landlords, whom he considered to be only a few, to extort their rents 
by forcible means should be suspended for two seasons, in cases where 
the tenant’s disability could be shown, to the satisfaction of a county 
court judge, to be due to misfortune. It seemed to him so natural, so 
obviously right, so plain a carrying out of the precepts of the Gospel, 
that he never anticipated that it could do any harm or even meet 
with an objection. The rich country gentleman on one side, the 
Connerhara peasant with his starving family on the other! What 
could be more desirable in the eternal interest of Dives himself than 
that he should be compelled to show mercy to Lazarus? And yet no 
responsible English minister even committed himself to so unfor- 
tunate a suggestion. There is no occasion to thresh over again the 
straw which has been already beaten into dust, or to point out for 
the thousandth. time the complicated injustice which Mr. Forster’s 
equity would inflict. Ifa benevolent State is to claim the right of 
supervising contracts, and deciding where an act of God requires 
them to be cancelled, it will have work enough upon its hands. The 
principle cannot be confined to Irish landlords. It is either un- 
sound in itself, or its application is universal. 

But I confine myself to the political aspect of Mr. Forster’s action 
as it affects Ireland. He supposed himself to be dealing with an 
accidental state of things, which in a couple of years would have 
passed away. Had he been tolerably acquainted with Irish history, 
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he would have known that he was taking an irrevocable step on the 
most critical and inflammable of all Irish questions. He was telling 
the people that in the opinion of the Cabinet the Irish landlords had 
not the same right of property in their estates which they had in 
England or elsewhere. He might pretend that the act was to be 
temporary only, and confined to particular districts. He never asked 
himself whether at the end of the two years the reluctance to pay 
rent would not be as emphatic as at present, and immeasurably more 
difficult to overcome, or whether, meanwhile, every occupier in Ire- 
land would not raise the same objection, and claim the same protec- 
tion. We have been told of the legitimate application of the 
principles of the Land Act of 1870. If Mr. Forster’s proposal is a 
development of the Land Act, then, if it had been carried, it must 
have developed equally naturally into a transfer of the land from the 
present owners to the occupiers. He was telling the Land League 
that they were right, that they had but to persevere and that they 
had won the battle. Mr. Gladstone said, in excuse for the Bill, that 
Ireland was already ‘ within measurable distance of civil war.’ To 
enforce the landlords’ claims again when the two years were over 
would have made civil war a certainty, if the then inevitable demand 
for further change should be refused. 

All this was obvious to every one who knew Ireland and the Irish 
people. Already, between the landlords and tenants themselves, 
such mutual confidence and good feeling as survived has been de- 
stroyed. Their relations were already severely strained. They must 
now each of them fall back upon the rights which they suppose them- 
selves to possess, and a struggle has begun which cannot end till one 
or other has given way. The tenant has been told by the Cabinet, 
and by a vote of the House of Commons, that, whether he pays his 
rent or not, he has an equitable property in his holding; and he will 
defend what such high authority has declared to belong to him. The 
landlord, threatened as he has been with an interference which may 
mean the loss of everything which he possesses, will rely upon the 
law as it now stands, and the refusal of the Peers to allow it to be 
changed, and will insist upon his due. The form which the con- 
flict will take is uncertain, and depends, probably, on the course 
which Mr. Parnell and his friends consider most politic. With cards in 
their hands so favourable, they may be careful how they play their 
game. If left to themselves, the people would certainly have recourse 
to their usual methods. Evictions would be resisted by force. 
Tenants willing to pay their rents would be threatened, cattle would 
be houghed, and agents and landlords shot at. Mr. Biggar’s open 
commendation of the killing of Lord Leitrim in the House of 
Commons suggests that, if rifles are used again for a similar purpose, 
some at least of the popular leaders will not disapprove. Mr. Forster 
may congratulate himself that he has brought on a crisis in the Irish 
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land question more momentous than any which has occurred since the 
renewal of the Act of Settlement after the treaty of Limerick. His 
pill was one of those measures of conciliation, so called, of which 
there have been so many, and which have been the invariable prelimi- 
naries of a catastrophe. He considered, perhaps, that he was pro- 
ducing something original. The dress may be changed, but the 
figure inside it is a very old acquaintance indeed. 

But there is another and very serious question. What did Mr. 
Gladstone mean by sanctioning this act of his Irish Secretary? Mr. 
Gladstone does not know Ireland well, nor its history well; but he 
has attended to both, he has formed views about both, and to some 
extent must have understood what he was doing. It may have been 
that he was merely careless, that he wished to please his Irish sup- 
porters, to pass pleasantly through the remainder of the Session, and 
to save himself from being troubled, for a few months at any rate, 
with Irish disturbances, But Mr. Gladstone is not a person to act in 
so serious a matter without a clearer purpose; and expressions have 
dropped from him which betray a feeling of another character. The 

landowners were a branch of the Upas-tree, a surviving symbol of Pro- 
testant ascendency. The House of Commons was reminded that Irish 
land was not like other property, that money held in trust might not 
be invested in Ireland. Mr. Gladstone intimated, too, that if he could 
have had his way ten years ago, a clause in his original Land Bill would 
have made the present proposal unnecessary. It would seem, therefore, 
that he at least did not look on Mr. Forster’s suspension of rent pay- 
ing as merely temporary, but as the preliminary of a permanent 
change, equivalent to the disestablishment of the Church—as if he 
was approaching step by step to some disendowment of the Irish 
landlords as he had disendowed the clergy, and was preparing for 
revolutionary alterations. Mr. Gladstone is an enthusiast for 
liberty, and considers, from the point of view of modern Radical-- 
ism, that Ireland ought to be governed according to Irish ideas. 
But as with Tyrconnell, so now with Mr. Gladstone—before the 
ideas of the Irish can be carried out, the prejudices of Englishmen 
on the security of property must be encountered and overcome. 
The Premier, with his forty-eight years’ experience of parliamentary 
life, must have known that the House of Lords would refuse to pass 
his Bill. Very probably he anticipated the extent of the majority. 
It is to be presumed, therefore, that he has considered what he intends 
to do. He has brought about a situation in which the two Houses 
are at issue on a subject which touches the quick of Irish feeling. If 
he leaves things as they are, the language which he used about the 
Fenian outrages is an invitation fora repetition of them. This much 
respect the Irish are likely to show to a vote of the House of Commons, 
that where it has been given in their favour they will consider it to 
justify them in anything which they may please to do, and the civil 
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war which he described as within measurable distance will be brought 
a good many degrees nearer. Civil war indeed, century after century, 
has been the inevitable outcome of attempts to caress the Irish into 
loyalty. They are led on to hope that they are to have their own 
way. They find that they are not to have it after all, and then they 
rebel, and a great many of them have to be killed. Any way we are 
at the first act of an extremely interesting political drama, and who 
can say where we shall find ourselves at the end of the fifth? Mr, 
Gladstone will not willingly allow himself to be foiled, yet if he per- 
severes he may bring on the struggle, so long foretold, between demo- 
cracy and the rights of property, and in a great Empire like ours, 
with such enormous interests at stake, it is not difficult to foresee on 
which side the victory will be. However this may be, another apple 
of discord has been flung into Ireland, there to spread its poison. Cruel 
stepmother has England been for seven hundred years to that unhappy 
island, and cruel still she remains, One by one we have thrust our 
political inventions upon her, and called it governing. We are now 
giving her our latest discovery, that there ought to be no such thing 
as governing, that the power of man over man is to be abolished, that 
every one must look out for his own interests, with a fair stage and 
no favour. ‘And Cain answered and said, I am not my brother's 
keeper.’ From the ruined fields and wasted potato gardens, from a 
million miserable cabins where human beings have lived under our 
charge for twenty generations more like wolves than men, the silent 
cry appeals to us—Take charge of us, rule us, guide us, help us out of 
our wretchedness; and the remedy, it seems, which we are to try next, 
is to be the extension of the borough franchise. The Irish require order, 
and we give them anarchy. They ask a fish and we give them a scor- 
pion. Let no one say that we live in anage of scepticism. The faith 
of England in the present object of her worship is worthy of all admira- 
tion ; but if we offer sacrifices to liberty, we should offer them at the 
expense of ourselves, not of others. It was England which introduced 
landowning and landlords into Ireland as an expedient for ruling it. 
If we choose now to remove the landlords or divide their property 
with their tenants, we must do it from our own resources; we have no 
right to make the landlords pay for the vagaries of our own idolatries. 
But liberty, as now understood, is a local divinity, peculiar to the 
modern English and Americans, and will never save Ireland. Pro- 
testant ascendency is gone. But what Protestant ascendency really 
meant must be realised in some new shape, or there is no hope. 

In Ireland, as everywhere else in this world, there is a minority of 
sensible, loyal, well-intentioned people of all creeds who understand 
what are the real conditions under which their country can prosper. 
A Government which will win the confidence of such men as these, 
and try to do what they would wish to see done, instead of bidding 
for the Irish vote in Parliament by submitting to the dictation of 
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pseudo-patriots and patrons of assassination—a Government which 
would make the law respected and obeyed, which would hang 
murderers caught in the act, would insist on hanging them, and, if 
juries would not convict, would call on Parliament to suspend trial by 
jury in Ireland, and pass an Act for trying of criminals by a commis- 
sion of judges—such a Government would repeat the miracle of St. 
Patrick and drive the devils out of the country. As soon as 
authority had been properly asserted, and a resolution to do justice 
cannot be misinterpreted into cowardice, the land laws might then be 
dispassionately revised, with a resolution to consider only what 
would tend most to make the people of Ireland really prosperous. 
To treat land, with the present privileges attached to the possession 
of it, as an article of sale, to be passed from hand to hand in the 
market like other commodities, is an arrangement not likely to be 
permanent either in Ireland or elsewhere. But changes, if changes 
can be made, must be deliberate and tentative, and carried out with 
a resolved superiority to terrorism. Agrarian outrage, at all hazards 
and by any means, must be brought to an end; and the future state of 
Ireland depends entirely on the courage of a Ministry to propose, 
and the willingness of Parliament to allow, such measures as may be 
necessary for the purpose. It depends, therefore, on the virtue of the 
Liberal party. If they can resist the temptations of the Irish vote, 
they may have a storm to encounter, but they will have the support 
of every single person in the two kingdoms whose approval they 
ought to desire. If not, if Ireland is still to remain the plaything 
and the victim of the English constitutional system, there is nothing 
to be looked for but the continuance of the chronic misery which the 
fatal contiguity of the two islands has created from the hour of Henry 
the Second’s conquest. 


J. A. Froupe. 
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A REAL ‘SAVIOUR OF SOCIETY,’ 


Tue principle of participation by workmen in the profits of employers, 
which was first tentatively put into operation by the Parisian house- 
decorator Leclaire, in 1842, has since that time made signal progress, 
According to the most recent information! upwards of forty-six in- 
dustrial establishments in France, Alsace, and Switzerland alone are 
now working upon this principle. The material advantages accruing 
both to employers and employed from systems of participation have 
been distinctly recognised by English writers on political economy— 
Babbage, Mill, Fawcett, and others—but the intellectual and moral 
benefits which attach to the best existing methods of applying the 
principle have not, in this country at least, as yet attracted a degree 
of public attention at all commensurate with their importance. A 
lecture ? addressed to an audience of working men in Cambridge on the 
9th of December, 1879, by Mr. W. H. Hall, contains, in a biographical 
form, an excellent sketch of the development of Leclaire’s institution, 
and faithfully reflects the spirit which animates it. From this lecture— 
the only existing English source for the facts which it communicates— 
I received a strong impulse to make a personal examination, on the 
actual scene of Leclaire’s labours, into the most recent results there 
attained, On making my wish known, through Mr. Hall, to the 
present heads of Leclaire’s house, I received from them a most cordial 
invitation coupled with an offer to place their time and information 
unreservedly at my disposal. When I presented myself to these 
gentlemen in Paris, they proved in every respect as good as their 
word. I was allowed free access to the accounts of the establishment 
and to every source of information for which I chose to ask ; my long 
string of questions, too, were answered with thorough-going fulness 
and unwearied patience. It is entirely owing to the kindness of 
MM. Redouly et Marquot, managing partners of the house of Leclaire, 
and of M. Charles Robert, president of the mutual aid society con- 
nected with it, that Iam enabled to make known, in the most au- 
thentic shape, the present condition of perhaps the most beneficent 
industrial foundation now extant. To M. Marquot, who received me 
1 Bulletin de la Participation. Paris, Chaix et ie., 1879. Pp. 107-112. 


? Reported in full in the Cambridge Independent Press of the 13th of December, 
1879, and since republished as a pamphlet by the Central Cooperative Board. 
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in the absence of his senior colleague, and to M. Charles Robert, my 
heartiest thanks are due for considerate attention and unfailing 
courtesy. 

As a condition of understanding the present working of Leclaire’s 
institution, some preliminary study must be devoted to the facts of 
its historical development. These, again, are inextricably interwoven 
with the incidents of Leclaire’s life. I have accordingly found it 
indispensable, before describing his establishment as it actually exists, 
to narrate those facts of his life which bear most directly on the 
development of participation. In doing this I have, with the author’s 
express permission, made full, and in places direct translational, use 
of the excellent French biography of Leclaire* written by his ardent 
admirer and disciple, M. Charles Robert. English readers will find 
interesting details, which I am obliged to pass over here, in Mr. 
Hall’s lecture already referred to. 

Edme-Jean Leclaire was born on the 14thof May,1801. The son ofa 
poor village shoemaker, he was removed from school at ten years oid, 
with the scantiest knowledge even of reading and writing, and put to 
work, first in the fields, and next as a mason’s apprentice. At seven- 
teen, having arrived, penniless and unfriended, at Paris, he apprenticed 
himself to a house-painter. After three years passed amidst much 
ptivation under a hard master, Leclaire became a journeyman, and 
after seven more, when only twenty-six years of age, took the bold 
step of setting up in business on his own account. Extraordinary 
capacity, energy, and daring enabled him to force his way with signal 
suecess and celerity. Within three years’ time he had attracted the 
notice of architects by the excellence of the work done under his 
direction, and was already employed on considerable undertakings. 
In 1834 he was called on to execute works at the Bank of France and 
on the buildings of several railway companies: in fact by this time 
his success as an employer of labour was definitively assured. 

Even had Leclaire done nothing more than this, he would have 
deserved a high place among the heroes of ‘ self-help,’ who, though 
destitute of all extraneous aid, have by innate force and indomitable 
perseverance fought their way from penury to posts of industrial 
command. But Leclaire was far indeed from contenting himself 
with the part of a mere exploitewr of other men’s labour. No sooner 
was his own position as an industrial chief assured, than, with rare 
width and generosity of view, he threw himself into plans and efforts 
for raising the condition of his own workmen, and, ultimately, of the 
wage-earning class in general. I have said that the scope of this 
article permits me to dwell only on those steps taken by Leclaire 
which directly forwarded the principle of participation ; it is, how- 
ever, impossible to pass over without incidental notice an innovation 
of his in a different field which has permanently benefited a whole 

® Leclaire, Biographie d’un Homme Utile. Paris, Sandoz & Fischbacher, 1878. 
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group of workers—the substitution, in the painting trade, of white of 
zine for white of lead. Leclaire, having convinced himself that, as 
long as an active poison formed an ingredient in the paints employed, 
the ravages which it inflicted on the workmen of his house could only 
be palliated, never effectually counteracted, resolved to make search 
for some innocuous substitute for white of lead. Though totally 
ignorant of chemistry, he succeeded, with the help of experts whom 
he called to his aid, in discovering how to utilise white of zine for 
this purpose, i.e. how to procure it sufficiently cheap, and make it 
dry with sufficient rapidity. Armed with these results he entirely 
suppressed the use of white of lead in his establishment, and thereby, 
as far as his own workmen were concerned, put a stop for the future 
to ‘painter’s colic’ and all its train of attendant and consequent 
miseries. I am assured by M. Marquot that the white of zinc now 
exclusively used by the house is not only perfectly innocuous to the 
health of the painters, but that work executed with it is both fresher 
and more durable than that done with the old deleterious ingredient. 

Decisively efficacious as was the sympathy which Leclaire felt for 
the physical sufferings of his workmen, it was the precariousness of 
the tenure under which they gained their livelihood that caused him 
the most poignant solicitude. His attention was early fixed on the 
calamitous effect which the sale of a business has upon the old hands 
who have been employed under it, when the new master dismisses 
without mercy every workman whose appearance indicates a dimi- 
nishing capacity for labour. ‘A dismissal of this kind,’ wrote Leclaire 
in 1865, ‘ inflicts a terrible blow on the workman who undergoes it. 
From this fatal day he acquires the sad conviction that, go where he 
may to ask for work, the conclusion will be instantly drawn from his 
face and bearing that he is too old to do the work well.’ 

Knowing that a workman with children or infirm relatives to 
maintain: could not make the least saving for the time of old age, 
and perfectly aware of the fate which, on his own retirement, would 
overtake many of those whose labour had contributed to place him in 
a position to pass his old days happily, Leclaire centred his attention 
on schemes for supplying the more providently disposed among his 
workmen with the means of an assured future. The first impulse in 
the direction which his plan ultimately took came from a M. Frégier, 
who, in 1835, told Leclaire that he saw no way to get rid of the 
antagonism which existed between workman and master except the 
participation of the workman in the profits of the master. From 
this time forward Leclaire was constantly ‘ cudgelling his brains’ (se 
frapper le front) to find the best means of bringing this idea into 
practical operation. 

In 1842 he prepared the ground for his first experiment by a 
very remarkable proceeding. _ Frauds were at that time numerous in 
the painting trade, and Leclaire foresaw that his scheme of participa- 
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tion would be set down as an attempt to enlist the cupidity of work- 
men by the prospect of illicit gain. Accordingly he proceeded to 
publish several pamphlets, exposing in the most unreserved manner 
the secrets of dozens of ways in which high pay could be got for bad 
work even on orders secured by enormous reductions in price. By 
these publications Leclaire, to use his own words, ‘ compelled people 
to be honest,’ and made it next to impossible for his workmen to 
swerve from the rule which he constantly impressed upon them—that 
the most complete honesty should characterise all their relations with 
the customers of the house. 

On the 15th of February, 1842, Leclaire announced his intention 
of dividing among a certain number of his owvriers and employés a 
part of the profits produced by the work done. The police, who saw 
in this nothing but a deeply-laid scheme for enticing workmen away 
from other masters, did their best to thwart Leclaire’s presumed 
designs by prohibiting a meeting of his workmen which he had asked 
permission to hold for the purpose of explaining the advantages 
attaching to his plan of participation. The meeting was of course 
abandoned, but Leclaire gave notice that the division of profits for 
the year 1841 would take place in accordance with his previous an- 
nouncement. A section of his workmen had from the first distrusted 
his offers, and they were supported in that attitude by a newspaper, 
DP Atelier, which accused him of manceuvring in this fashion in order 
to reduce wages. When, however, Leclaire, after collecting his 
participants, 44 in number, threw upon the table a bag of gold con- 
taining 11,886 francs (475/.), and then and there distributed to each 
his share, averaging over 10/. per man, it was found impossible to 
withstand the ‘ object-lesson’ thus given. All hesitation vanished, 
and was replaced by unbounded confidence. On the profits of the 
succeeding years larger sums were divided among increasing numbers 
of participants. Thus, during the six years from 1842 to 1847 
inclusive, an average of 7501. was annually divided among an average 
of 80 persons. The share assigned to each participant was proportional 
to the sum which he had earned in the shape of wages during the 
year for which the assessment was made. There were, accordingly, 
wide differences in the amounts of the bonuses severally received, but 
the average, for the period above named, came to a little over 9/. a 
year per head. 

In 1838 Leclaire had established a ‘ Mutual Aid Society ’ for the 
workmen and employés of his house, which was supported by monthly 
subscriptions from its members and offered the advantages of an 
ordinary benefit club. Its statutes provided that a division of the 
funds of the society might be demanded at the end of fifteen years from 
the date of its establishment. Accordingly a liquidation took place 
in 1853, and the society was, in the following year, reconstituted on 
an entirely new basis. Subscriptions from the members ceased, and 
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profits to be freely given by the house at its annual stock-taking. 

In 1860 Leclaire, bent on realising his idea of a provision for 
workmen in their old age, proposed to the members of the Mutual 
Aid Society that they should relinquish their right to a future division 
of its funds, and consent to the establishment of retiring pensions, 
He now found himself in presence of a determined opposition. A 
capital of about 1,600/. had accumulated since 1854, and the persons 
interested in a division declined to forego the considerable sums 
which it would bring them. The issue was exceedingly critical, for, 
had the funds of the Society been again dissipated, the most charac- 
teristic feature of Leclaire’s scheme could hardly have been developed. 
He had committed a most serious oversight in allowing the right to 
a subsequent division of funds to remain on the statutes of the 
Society after its reconstitution in 1854, and he seemed now on the 
point of being worsted in the decisive battle of his campaign. For- 
tunately, for the best interests of his opponents even more than for 
his own, he had reserved to himself the means of victory. He pointed 
out that, though the members of the Society undoubtedly possessed 
the right of compelling a division of its funds, the statutes had 
conferred on himself an unlimited power of introducing new members 
who would be entitled to full shares in the division. By threatening 
to make a swamping use of this constitutional weapon, and also to 
withhold the annual subvention hitherto paid by the house, Leclaire 
induced the recalcitrant members of the Society to give way and 
consent to the creation of a permanent association and the establish- 
ment of retiring pensions. 

The next step was to confer on the Society thus reorganised an 
independent legal status, and, at the same time, to link its interests 
indissolubly with those of the house from which it sprang. It was 
registered as an incorporated society, and made a perpetual sleeping 
partner (commanditaire) in the firm of ‘ Leclaire et Compagnie.’ 
The words of the founder on handing over the new statutes to the 
members in 1864 are well worthy of citation here :-— 

The members of the Mutual Aid Society are no longer mere journeymen who 

act like machines and quit their work before the clock has sounded its last stroke. 
All have become partners working on their own account: in virtue of this nothing 
in the workshop ought to be indifferent to them—all should attend to the preser- 
vation of the tools and materials as if they were the special keepers of them. . 
If you wish that I should leave this world with a contented heart, it is necessary 
that you should have realised the dream of my whole life; it is necessary that, 
after regular conduct and assiduous labour, a workman and his wife should have 
the wherewithal to live in peace without being a burden upon any one.‘ 

4 «Les membres de la Société de secours mutuels ne sont plus de simples jour- 
naliers qui agissent machinalement et qui quittent l’ouvrage avant que l’horloge ait 
frappé son dernier coup de marteau. Tous sont devenus des associés qui travaillent 


pour leur propre compte ; a ce titre rien dans l’atelier ne doit leur étre indifférent: 
tous doivent veiller au soin des outils et des marchandises comme s’ils en étaient 





the resources of the Society were thenceforth to consist in a share of 
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‘In 1865 Leclaire, who had already devolved the greater part of 
his duties on the colleague designated as his successor, M. Defournaux, 
retired to the village of Herblay, near Paris, with the avowed in- 
tention of accustoming his young institution to walk alone. The 
following year saw him take a further step in the same direction by 
resigning his post as President of the Mutual Aid Society in favour 
of M. Charles Robert, who has occupied it ever since with conspicuous 
energy and devotion. Leclaire’s retirement into country life led, 
however, to no cessation, but only to a change, of activity, He was 
at once appointed Maire of Herblay, and spent the two years and a 
half during which he held office in untiring efforts for the benefit of 
those placed under his administration. Most of his projects of village 
reform were successfully carried into effect, but that to which he 
attached cardinal importance, the application to agriculture of a 
system of industrial partnership, was not destined to pass, in his hands, 
beyond the form of an elaborate paper scheme in which he unavail- 
ingly urged it on the inhabitants of Herblay. 

We have seen that, in 1864, Leclaire gave a permanent legal 
status to the Mutual Aid Society connected with his house. In 1869 
he impressed a like character of perpetuity on the organisation of 
the house itself. A formal deed enacted that thenceforth the net 
profits of the business should be divided, in certain fixed proportions, 
between the managing partners, the Mutual Aid Society, and the 
workmen forming the regular staff of the house. This decisive act 
of incorporation was preceded by an elaborate inquiry, in which every 
member of the establishment was invited to take part. A printed 
list of questions on the principal issues involved in the approaching 
settlement was addressed to each workman, and the answers to these 
questions, of which about -200 sets--were sent in, were carefully 
analysed and reported on by a-committee appointed for that purpose. 
The final scheme proposed by Leclaire, which was based on the 
recommendations of this committee, received the approval of the 
workmen assembled in a general meeting, and, on the 6th of January, 
1869, became the legally binding charter of the house. 

Leclaire lived to see his institution pass unscathed through the 
ordeals of the siege of Paris, and of the revolutionary conflict of the 
Commune. During the former calamity, though no longer Maire of 
Herblay, he remained at the village in order to support the inhabi- 
tants under the rigours of the German occupation. On the outbreak 
of the latter be boldly re-entered the capital, determined, ‘if Paris 
was to be destroyed, to be buried under its ruins with his workmen.’ 

In the summer of 1872 the heroic old man’s health rapidly gave 


spécialement les gardiens. . . ..Si vous voulez que je parte de ce monde le cceur 
content, il faut que vous ayez réalisé le réve de toute ma vie; il faut qu’aprés une 
conduite réguliére et un travail assidu un ouvrier et sa femme puissent, dans leur 
Vieillesse, avoir de quoi vivre tranquilles sans étre 4 charge 4 personne.’ 
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way, and symptoms of the disease which was soon to carry him off 
began to show themselves. He was able, however, to be present at 
the annual meeting of his house on the 23rd of June of that year, 
and to learn that, as the result of the recent stock-taking, 1,350, 
would be paid over to the Mutual Aid Society, and 2,7001. divided 
in bonuses to’ labour. A week before his death, when disease was 
about to lay its paralysing finger on his restless brain, Leclaire expe- 
rienced his last earthly happiness in hearing that on the previous 
day 2,000. had been actually distributed among upwards of 600 
workmen, and that there was good reason to believe that the sums so 
allotted would be either carefully laid by, or else applied to the wisest 
immediate purposes in the homes of the recipients. 

Leclaire died at Herblay on the 13th of July, 1872, of apoplexy, 
in his seventy-second year, and was buried at Paris in the cemetery 
of Montmartre amidst the tears and outspoken grief of those to whom 
his life’s best energies had been devoted. 

In describing the present state of Leclaire’s institution, I shall 
have to dwell with special. emphasis on the moral achievements 
brought about by the administrative machinery with which he 
supplied it. But before passing from the founder’s life to its. results, 
I may with advantage state what, from a purely economic point of 
view, is sufficiently striking, that during the period from 1842, when 
he first established participation, until his death in 1872, he had 
paid over to the Mutual Aid Society and to his workmen, directly, 
sums amounting in all to not less than 44,000/. This was done, too, 
without impoverishing himself, for he left behind him a private for- 
tune of 48,0001. 

Leclaire’s foundation consists, as has been already seen, of two 
institutions, closely connected indeed, but separately administered, and 
capable of independent action—the house, or business-undertaking 
proper, and the Mutual Aid Society. The capital of the house 
amounts to 16,000/., one half of which is the property of the two 
managing partners, MM. Redouly et Marquot, while the other half 
is held by the Society as sleeping partner. There is also a reserve 
fund of 4,000/., which can be drawn upon in case of an emergency. 
The Society possessed, on the 2nd of April 1880, 43,9911., of which 
about one-third is placed in securities guaranteed by the State, and 
about two-thirds invested in, or lent upon interest to, the house. 

The annual profits made by the house are distributed as follows. 
The two managing partners receive 240/. each as salaries for super- 
intendence. Interest at 5 per cent. is paid to them and to the 
Society on their respective capitals. Of the remaining net profit one 
quarter goes to MM. Redouly et Marquot jointly, and another 
quarter to the funds of the Society; the remaining half is divided 
among all the workmen and others employed by the house, in sums 
proportionate to the amounts which they have respectively earned 
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in wages, paid at the ordinary market rate, during the year for 
which the division is being made. 

It is important to notice that participation in profits in proportion 
to wages earned is the right not only of the corps of picked workmen 
who form the regular staff of the house, but also of the apprentices, 
and even of every casual auxiliary picked up, perhaps only for a single 
day’s work, at the street corner. M. Marquot pointed out to me in 
the books of the house instances of this minute application of the 
principle, e.g. one where a man who had done but ten hours’ work in 
1877 received at the end of that year 1 franc 15 centimes as profits on 
6francs 50 centimes earned as wages. 

Down to 1871 the benefits of participation were restricted to the 
workmen who formed the permanent staff of the house, but in that 
year they were thrown open to every man in its employ. The im- 
pulse which led to the introduction of this generous measure came, 
M. Marquot informed me, from a quarter to which Leclaire was ordi- 
narily little disposed to look for inspiration. A socialistic workman 
not belonging to his establishment had tauntingly said to him in 
1870, * Your house is nothing but a box of little masters, who make 
money out of the others.’® Leclaire felt the force of this criticism, 
and determined to make employment by the house and participation 
in profits rigorously coextensive expressions. 

Through the kindness of M. Charles Robert I am enabled to pre- 
sent here a table showing the amounts paid in wages and in bonuses 
to labour from 1870 to 1879.§ The sums are given in English money 


true to the nearest pound. 


Total of Bonuses 
Total of Wages to Secticaie 





2 | Number of 
Year Participants 


| | £ £ 
1870-1871 | 758 16,257 2,331 
1871-1872 1,038 22,260 2,700 
1872-1873 976 29,083 3,530 
1873-187 323 20,327 2,580 
1874-1875 827 24,012 3,160 
1875-1876 1,052 27,862 4,000 
1876-1877 1,081 27,943 4,500 
1877-1878 826 25,820 | 4,600 
1878-1879 1,032 28,546 | 5,200 


aria. 





These bonuses range from 12 per cent. to 18 per cent. on the 
amount of wages earned. They average, for the nine years selected, 
15 per cent., a very substantial annual addition to income. 

The Mutual Aid Society confers even greater advantages. 
Besides performing the functions of an ordinary benefit club, it 


5 Votre maison n’est qu’une boite de petits patrons qui exploitent les autres.’ 

* Ilearn by a letter just (June 16) received from M. Charles Robert, that the 
balance-sheet for the last pay-day (June 13) assigns 6,400. for distribution among 
1,125 workmen, on 34,7157. earned by them in wages during the year ending 


the 15th of February 1880. 
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bestows. a retiring life-pension of 40/. per annum on every member 
who has attained the age of fifty and has-worked twenty years for the 
house, and it continues the payment of half this annuity to the widow 
of such pensioner during: her life, : It further-insures the life of every 
member for a sum of 40/., to be handed ‘over to his family at his 
death. 

A feature of extraordinary generosity which distinguishes this 
Society is the following provision. If a workman, even though he be 
neither member of the Society, nor even on the list of those perma- 
nently employed by the house, meets, while actually engaged in its 
service, with a disabling accident, he becomes at once entitled to the 
full retiring life-pension of 40J., and, if the accident results in his 
death, a half-pension reverts to his widow. At the annual meeting 
of the Society on the 4th of April of this year, I witnessed a striking 
application of this generous statute. A poor fellow casually called in 
for an odd job, who never did a stroke of work for the house before, 
had met with an accident which within a few days put an end to his 
life. The facts of the case, including a medical certificate as to the 
cause of death, having been briefly put before the meeting by the 
President of the Society, the assembled members, by a unanimous 
show of hands, at once voted to the widow for her life the half-pension 
of 201. 

It results from the preceding statements that a workman in Le- 
elaire’s house finds within his reach the following economic benefits, 
‘none of which he can look for in an establishment organised on the 
ordinary system :— 


1. A yearly bonus of 15 per cent. on his aggregate wages. 

2. All the advantages of an ordinary benefit club. 

3. A life-pension of 40/. from his fiftieth year of age and twen- 
tieth year of work, half of which is continued to his widow for her 
life. 

4. 401. payable to his family at his death. 

5. The certainty that, if disabled from work by accident en- 
countered when on duty, he will be placed beyond the reach of want, 
and that, if he be killed, his family will not be left without some per- 
manent means of support. 


Conspicuous as are these material advantages, they are far from 
constituting the whole, or even the principal, good attaching to 
membership in Leclaire’s beneficent institution. Its founder re- 
cognised in the principle of participation not merely a means of im- 
proving the pecuniary situation of the wage-earning class, but also a 
powerful lever for raising their moral condition, and with it, of course, 
their whole social status. Accordingly he sought to bring that prin- 
ciple into operation in such a form as to constitute an intellectual, 
moral, and almost religious training for all who came into contact 
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with it. A few of the main provisions by which this result has been 
attained with signal success shall here be briefly described. Those 
among the whole number of men employed by the house who prove 
themselves to be first-rate-workmen and of unexceptionable moral 
conduct can claim admittance into what is called the Noyaw—the 
kernel or core—of the establishment. The members of the Voyau, 
who at-present number 122 men, possess an influential voice in the 
ddministration of the house. They form the constituency by whom 
the comité de conciliation, which is for most purposes the governing 
body of the house, is annually elected. The two managing partners: 
are ex-officio chairmen of this committee, and with them sit eight 
other members chosen by and out of the Noyau, five of whom must 
be workmen, and three clerks or other superior employés. The 
comité de conciliation conduct the examination of candidates for 
admission to the Noyau. On the death or resignation of a managing 
partner they nominate his successor for election by the assembled 
Noyau, and they alone are authorised to pronounce the definitive 
dismissal, for misconduct, of a member of the Noyau, and the con- 
sequent forfeiture of all the claims which he may have on the Mutual 
Aid Society.’ The powers of this body stop short, however, of 
executive functions. The business direction of the house is placed 
exclusively in the hands of the two managing partners, who hold half 
the capital, and undertake personal liability for losses, which does 
not attach to the workmen except in an indirect manner through 
their interest in the reserve fund. In order to render possible the 
election as managing partner of the best qualified man in the house, 
irrespectively of his pecuniary circumstances, it is provided that, 
on the occurrence of a vacancy, the capital of the outgoing partner 
shall not be compulsorily withdrawn until the expiration of such a 
period as shall enable it to be replaced out of the sum accruing te 
his successor as share in profits from the date of the latter’s appoint- 
ment onward. During this interval, which at the present rate of 
profits would not exceed three years in the case of the senior, or five 
in that of the junior partner, interest at 5 per cent. on the retained 
capital would be paid to the ex-partner or his representative, but no 
share of profits. 

The conditions of admission to the Mutual Aid Society are 
membership of the Noyau, five years of work for the house, good 
conduct, and freedom from any chronie disease. The administration 
is in the hands of a conseil de famille, consisting of a president, 
six officers annually elected by the whole body of members, and 
twelve ‘ visitors’ chosen by yearly turns from the roll of the Society. 


7 So keen is the sense of disgrace incurred by an unworthy appearance before 
this body when sitting judicially, that men brought to its bar to be thus judged and 
sentenced by their own comrades have been known to shed tears like children, and 
be unable to utter a word in their own defence. 
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These latter, besides taking part during their year of office in the 
proceedings of the managing council, are charged with very specific 
and important duties of brotherly kindness towards such members 
of the Society as, by reason of sickness or distress of any kind, stand 
in need of its active intervention. The visitors serve only one year 
at a time; the officers, on the contrary, are re-eligible. The 
conseil de famille regulates the admission of new members to the 
Society, the administration of aid during sickness and at death, and 
the assignment and payment of pensions, life insurances, &c. It 
also causes the books of the house to be annually inspected, in order 
to be able to certify that the share of profits due to the Society has 
been fully paid over. 

The property of the Society was on the 4th of April last 43,9911, 
the number of its members 92, and that of its pensioners 42. 

It is obvious that the organisation roughly sketched out in the 
preceding pages must by its very nature put those who co-operate in 
working it through an invaluable school of practical training in 
morality and public virtue. To have obtained access to the Noyau 
and the Mutual Aid Society by good conduct and active self-improve- 
ment, to have discharged the ‘visitor’s’ duty in the homes of 
suffering comrades, to have sat on committees, made and received 
reports, contributed to important decisions, perhaps even to have 
been entrusted, as a member of the comité de conciliation, with 
weighty disciplinary powers and attendant responsibilities—every 
such step is itself a lesson in self-control, in humanity, in impartial 
conduct and judicial integrity. The workman in Leclaire’s unpre- 
tentious foundation shares in fact the moral discipline which Mr. 
Mill has described as attaching to the participation of the private 
citizen in public functions. ‘He is called upon to weigh interests 
not his own; to be guided, in case of conflicting claims, by another 
rule than his private partialities; to apply at every turn principles 
and maxims which have for their reason of existence the general 
good; and he usually finds associated with him in the same work 
minds more familiarised than his own with these ideas and opera- 
tions, whose study it will be to supply reasons to his understanding 
and stimulation to his feeling for the general good.’ ® 

With minds expanded and invigorated in this practical school, 
the members of Leclaire’s house have come to grasp firmly and 
apply unhesitatingly conclusions which, though no doubt direct 
consequences of the principle of participation, would hardly be recog- 
nised as inseparably bound to it, except by minds familiar with at 
least the elements of political economy. 

They know that the more expeditiously work is despatched, the 
greater will be the amount of business which the house can get 
through in the course of the year, and the greater the return on 


8 Representative Government, p. 68. 
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labour which will accrue to each individual workman. Accordingly, 
abandoning the system of organised waste of time which was thought 
an excellent expedient for thwarting the master under the old system, 
they work with self-sustained energy during the hours of labour. 

They know that if the work executed is always of the very best 
kind, the reputation of the house and their earnings will remain at 
the highest point, but that every piece of work badly done tends to 
drive away its custom and prejudice their own interests. Accordingly 
the seamping of work and the introduction of inferior or defective 
materials, in fact every form of trade dishonesty, is sternly discoun- 
tenanced by the men themselves. 

They know that the wanton destruction of tools or materials is 
merely one way of throwing their own money into the sea. Accord- 
ingly this proceeding, which has a certain zest about it when thought 
to be practised to the sole detriment of a non-participating master, 
is seen in its true character and replaced by a vigilant watch exer- 
cised over every article of property belonging to the house. 

In these and numberless other ways the feeling of identity of 
interest which animates the establishment has wonderfully softened 
the bitter spirit of antagonism towards the possessing class to which 
no men are more disposed than the Parisian owvriers. The following 
incident strikingly illustrates the intensity with which this sentiment 
of solidarity is capable of acting. A workman, dismissed a few years 
before for having assailed with abuse one of the managing partners, 
applied in 1876 for readmission to the Noyau. The formerly 
offended partner and his colleague readily consented, but in spite of 
the efforts made by the latter as chairman of the comité de concilia- 
tion, the other members of that body, on which representatives of 
the workmen are in a majority, decided unanimously that the former 
offender should remain permanently excluded from the Noyau, on 
the grounds that, having permitted himself to insult a partner of the 
house, no indulgence ought to be shown him; that the rules must 
be respected ; and that it was better to sacrifice the interest of one 
man than to compromise the general interest. 

M. Charles Robert informed me that, after a long experience of 
the proceedings of the Noyaw, he considered the appointments made 
by them to have been uniformly good and to have justified the very 
great trust reposed in that body by Leclaire. In particular he 
referred to their recent selection, at a general meeting and without 
any official candidature, of a committee for adjudging prizes to the 
apprentices for progress in technical study, as having been extremely 
well managed ; great care having been taken to place no one on the 
eommittee who was personally connected with any of the competitors. 

Of the general moral improvement now manifest throughout the 
house, M. Marquot, who was private secretary to the founder and 
has enjoyed the amplest opportunities of watching this progress, 
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spoke to me in the strongest terms. The house-painters were, he 
said, at the:time when Leclaire commenced his efforts'on their ‘be- 
half, notoriously the most dilatory, intemperate, debauched, ' and: 
intractable ‘workmen to be found in Paris. The members of the 
Noyau—the * Old Guard’ of the house, as Mr. Hall has most 
happily designated them—are now greatly in request among archi- 
tects in consequence of their exceptional possession of diametrically 
opposite qualities. 

The introduction of participation by workmen in the profits of 
employers admits of being recommended on purely economic grounds 
as a benefit to both the parties concerned. The increased activity of 
the workman, his greater care of the tools and materials entrusted to 
him, and the consequent possibility of saving a considerable part of 
the cost of superintendence, enable profits to be obtained under a 
participating system which would not accrue under the established 
routine. If these extra profits were to be wholly divided’ among 
those whose labour produced them, the employer would still be as 
well off as he is under the existing system. But, assuming that he 
distributes among his workmen only a portion of this fresh fund, and 
retains the rest himself, both he and they will at the end of the 
year find their account in the new principle introduced into their 
business relations. 

It was on this tangible ground of mutual advantage that Leclaire 
by preference took his stand when publicly defending the system 
incorporated in his house. He constantly insisted that his conduct 
had been for his own advantage, and that it was better for him to 
earn a hundred frances and give fifty of them to his workmen than 
to earn only twenty-five francs and keep them all for himself. ‘I 
maintain,’ he wrote in 1865, ‘that if I had remained in the beaten 
track of routine, I should not have arrived, even by fraudulent 
means, at a position comparable to that which I have made for 

myself.’ 

This may be fully admitted as far as concerns the mere stimula- 
tion of the workman’s energy by the prospect of increased gain ; but 
the most superficial glance at the great institution reared by Leclaire 
suffices to show that his real aims were of an entirely different 
order from those of the self-interested speculator with whom, in his 
anxiety to avoid the dangerous reputation of an innovating visionary, 
he professed to identify himself. He was at bottom, as M. Robert 
assured me, and as is indeed evident from many passages in his 
published writings, an ardent social reformer, passionately desiring 
the emancipation of the wage-supported classes from the precarious 
situation in which the present relations between capital and labour 
hold them bound as though by some inflexible law of nature. It was 
with an eye consciously fixed on this distant goal that he thought 
and wrote and laboured in the immediate interests of his own work- 
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men, As was the case with so many of those who have applied 
genius to philanthropy, the fountain of Leclaire’s enthusiasm was 
essentially religious, though of a kind unconnected with the special 
dogmas of any particular Christian body. How intensely he held 
the ‘great commandment’ of Christian morality appears from the 
following words written in sight of death when he felt ‘ sincerity’ to 


be ‘ more than ever a duty:’ 


I believe in the God who has written in our hearts the law of duty, the law of 
progress, the law of the sacrifice of oneself for others. I submit myself to his will, 
I bow before the mysteries of his power and of our destiny. I am the humble dis- 
ciple of him who has told us to do to others what we would have others do to us, 
and to love our neighbour as ourselves: it is in this sense that I desire to remain a 


Christian until my last breath.® 


We have seen what one unaided man, imbued with this victorious 
spirit, was able to contribute towards the solution of the great social 
problem of our day—how, by bettering the relations between capital 
and labour, to assure to the toiling masses a self-respecting present 
and a hopeful future. I cannot believe that this consummation will 
ever be reached through the conflicts of opposing self-interests: it 
can only be from ‘ economic science enlightened by the spirit of the 
Gospel, © and pointing over the heads of lower antagonisms to a 
higher unity, that an ultimate solution is to be looked for. 


SEDLEY TayLor. 


® «Je crois au Dieu qui a écrit dans nos cceurs la loi du devoir, la loi du progrés, 
la loi du sacrifice de soi-méme pour autrui. Je me soumets a sa volonté, je m’incline 
devant les mystéres de sa puissance et de notre destinée. Je suis l’humble disciple 
de celui qui nous a dit de faire aux autres ce que nous voudrions qu'il nous fit fait, 
et d’aimer notre prochain comme nous-mémes; c’est ainsi que je veux rester chrétien 
jusqu’d mon dernier soupir.’ 

10 M. Charles Robert, Za Question Sociale,"p. 43. Paris, Henri Bellaire. 
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A FEW MORE WORDS ON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE. 


Tue interest which was excited by a speech that I made last June in 
the House of Lords upon National Insurance, the criticisms which it 
provoked, the discussion which has since followed, and, lastly, the 
courtesy which has placed these pages at my disposal, induce me to 
make a few observations on the subject, not with the intention of 
arguing out all objections, or making any complete statement of the 
question, but rather in the hope of carrying on the discussion a stage 
further, and of showing at least that, whatever difficulties may beset 
the proposal of a general and compulsory insurance, the question is 
not to be disposed of by the simple allegation that it is chimerical 
and impracticable. ‘My aim,’ as Mr. Burke once said on a larger 
question, ‘is to bring the matter into more public discussion. Let 
the sagacity of others work upon it.’ I will only add that in the 
observations which I made in the House of Lords, and which were, 
perhaps, somewhat too briefly and generally reported to convey my 
exact meaning, I was careful not to commit myself to any figures, 
or details, or particular modus operandi: and I propose in this 
paper, for obvious reasons, to confine myself to much the same line. 
Let me, however, in the first place, render justice where justice is 
due. The idea of a National Insurance which should secure to the 
poorer classes a moderate provision in old age and in time of sickness, 
and which should have an operation wide enough to enable us to 
dispense with a large part at least of our system of poor relief, is not 
anew one. In various forms it has been frequently discussed ; it was 
contemplated in the earlier Friendly Society Acts; it has, within the 
scope of private enterprise, been attempted by philanthropists like 
Mr. Curwen, of Cumberland, in the last century ; and it has to some 
extent been practically carried into effect by some of the Friendly 
Societies and great commercial companies; but the credit of giving it 
distinct shape by investing it with details sufficiently full and precise 
to bring it into the arena of public discussion belongs to Mr. Blackley, 
the rector of North Waltham, Hants. 

It is probable, nay certain, that if it ever receives a legislative 
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sanction, many, and perhaps most, of those details will undergo great 
alteration in the crucible of public discussion. 

But this is the condition to which all measures of importance must 
submit. There must be a preliminary and definite proposal, and 
no one has a right to expect that the first and final form of such a 
measure should be the same. Time, debate, the sifting of details, 
the removal of misconception, of exaggerated advantages or diffi- 
culties, and, lastly, the familiarising men’s minds with the subject, are 
the necessary steps by which alone a great change can be brought 
about and be made beneficial. 

The inducements to attempt at least some changes in this case are 
great, though differing in character and degree. They may, perhaps, 
be said to be, first, our system of poor relief; and, next, the position 
of a large number of the Friendly Societies. The authors of the 
early legislation on Friendly Societies, it cannot be doubted, hoped 
that these beneficent institutions would go far to relieve the burden 
of the poor law; but this hope has been to a considerable extent 
frustrated by a variety of causes too long here to discuss. It is 
enough for my present purpose to say, that our wasteful, irregular, 
and mischievous expenditure of more than 2,500,000/. per annum in 
the form of out-of-door relief, together with the failure of a large 
proportion of the Friendly Societies to discharge the objects for which 
they exist, create a difficulty and an evil the magnitude of which can 
hardly be exaggerated, and which justify the careful consideration, 
at least, of any remedy which has in it a fair show of reason. 

It is quite unnecessary here to enter upon the thorny question 
of poor relief. With all its anomalies, defects, and dangers, it’ has 
so interwoven itself with the public life of this country, that any 
reduction or change must be made gradually with great caution and 
tenderness ; but it is, of course, important always to remember that 
that relief consists of two very different kinds—in-door and out-of- 
door—the whole, with its accessories, amounting to the enormous sum 
of 8,000,000/. per annum ; that the in-door relief, subject to changes 
in the direction of better control and more regularity, must probably 
long continue; but that the out-of-door relief, subject to just and 
humane consideration for existing lives, may one day be very largely 
reduced, if not wholly extinguished ; and that it is on this last branch 
of poor law expenditure—the out-of-door maintenance—that the 
adoption of some such principle as that on which I am now writing 
may be made most effectively to operate. 

Of the objections which may be or have been urged against, this 
proposal, and which greatly vary in their value, some have been very 
clearly dealt with by Mr. Blackley in a recent article in this Review, 
some have been alluded to in an article of last month by Mr. Tremen- 
heere. I may, however, even at the risk of seeming to traverse the 
same ground, say a few words more on what appear to me or to others 
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matter’at least’ for careful consideration in this question, only pre- 
mising that I approach -it rather im the spirit of an enquirer and even 
a friendly critic than of an advocate. 

1. It was objected in'the House of Lords, and it has been objected 
elsewhere, that this proposal must lead to.an inquisitorial interference 
on the part of the State, and to’a vast increase of centralisation. I 
certainly am not one to underrate the risks or encourage the advances 
of bureaucratic interference. 'The encroachments of the State upon 
voluntary action are in these days often quite as unnecessary as they 
are mischievous; but it is idle to argue‘on these subjects as if we 
were at the’ beginning of the eighteenth instead of at the end of the 
nineteenth century, to cry out against that which already exists and 
cannot be undone, or to ‘turn catch-words into supposed principles. 
Whether we like it or not, State interference has grown with the 
growth of wealth and all’ the complicated machinery of modern life 
in England, and, fora time ‘at least, the tares and the wheat are in- 
separably mingled. The child in his cradle must be guarded by 
vaccination against disease ; ‘a few years later he must be instructed in 
particular subjects and branches of education; and when finally he 
comes to man’s estate he will not be allowed to live, to sleep, to eat, 
to drink, to read, or to’ travel as he pleases, but will become the 
creature of all that intricate protection which Acts for model lodging- 
‘houses and ‘libraries, public analysts, sale of meat, and many other 
public institutions have built wp—perhaps even, before long, Parlia- 
ment will fence in his-moral inclinations by restrictions on the use of 
intoxicating liquors at certain’ times or in certain places. The atmo- 
sphere, in fact, of State interference in which men live is so thick 
around them that they forget how artificial it is, forget the drift of 
modern legislation and thoughtj-forget how inextricably this -action 
of the State is already bound up with their daily lives. I certainly 
will not ‘say that-titis is pure gain; but it is pedantic and idle, when 
we have travelled so far on the road, to refuse to go a little further, 
when that: one step—if, indeed, it: be a step—is attended with ad- 
vantages that none will seriously deny. 

2, Much apprehension appears to be’ awakened in the minds of 
many who have long ago accepted this state of things, by the idea of 
compulsion forming a part of this scheme; and, whatever modifica- 
tions may be made, I am afraid that compulsion is a necessary part of 
it. It will be readily admitted that, @ priori, all compulsion is 
objectionable. It is morally better that men should do their duty 
from a sense of right and conscience, as it is practically more conve- 
nient that the State should be spared the necessity of an intervention 
to induce them so to doit. But the ‘first of these conditions often 
fails ; and unless the second is invoked, the public obligation with all 
its consequences is cast upon the industrious, thrifty, and deserving 
part of the community, whilst the lazy, thriftless, and-unworthy go 
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scot free. It: cannot be too often repeated, that generosity to the 
wasteful and profligate means injustice to the industrious and honest. 
Liberty is the first of political and social blessings, but liberty does 
not mean a license to every one to do as he pleases; and it is no'cur- 
tailment of liberty, in its true sense, that men should be deprived of 
the power of becoming paupers, and of living on the charity or the 
hard-won earnings of those who often, with no superior advantages, 
have, by a manly and lifelong struggle with fortune, kept themselves 
and their families above the level of dependence. 

Those who raise this outcry against compelling the lazy and 
wasteful to make the necessary provision at a time of life when it 
can be made with the least effort, seem to forget that, as regards 
poor relief in England, we have already, in its most odious and unjust 
form, compulsion on the thrifty to support the thriftless. 

8. It has been urged, in the House of Lords and elsewhere, 
that a system of National Insurance, enforced by law and accepted 
reluctantly, will not inculeate thrift as a moral principle upon a 
thriftless generation. It is very likely; and I am not aware that 
any one has rested this proposal upon such a defence. Even in 
Utopia and in Plato’s Republic the policeman cannot make men act 
on virtuous motives ; he can only compel obedience to virtuous and 
wise legislation; but every moralist knows that, where the primary 
motives to right action fail, the secondary are not to be rejected, and 
that, under the moulding influences of time and habit, the indirect 
sanctions and inducements of human conduct often become powerful 
and direct. So here it is easy to conceive that the compulsory con- 
tribution to a National Insurance fund, which in one generation 
would be felt to. be a burden and a hardship, in the next, when it 
had become customary and had found its level, might meet with a 
general acquiescence, especially when the weight would rest on a 
numerically limited class of young men with good wages'and without 
homes or families to maintain. 

4, A more substantial difficulty, however, exists in making the 
scheme applicable to all classes. In the House of Lords my ob- 
servations had mainly reference to the agricultural labourer ; but it 
is unnecessary to argue that the justice and the success alike of a 
_ system of National Insurance depend upon all classes besides the 
agricultural being included in its purview. 

That there may be some difficulties with the lowest and rather 
migratory population of towns, and perhaps even greater difficulties 
with some ratepaying classes not very far above the level of pauperism, 
it is impossible to deny; but I see no reason to think them of an 
insurmountable character. The first class is one which yearly is 
becoming more and more amenable to those influences which affect 
the more settled parts of the community ; and the second class, if once 
they can be brought to recognise the overwhelmingly large compen- 
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sation which they will receive in a reduction of the poor rate, will 
scarcely hesitate to exchange a large and indefinite for a small and 
fixed payment. 

Looking to the great gain to every ratepayer in the kingdom by 
the establishment of a National Insurance fund, I see no substantial 
hardship that all, whatever their class or profession may be, should 
pay their quota towards the fund between the ages, say, of 17 and 
21; and, in an actuarial point of view, no one can doubt that 
such payments would not only secure the success of the scheme, but 


would enable the State to reduce to a very low figure the sum re- ' 


quired from each individual. To meet an objection entertained on 
this point, a suggestion has been made that the State should accept, 
in lieu of the present payment, a guarantee from those who can show 
good grounds for believing that they wiil never appeal to support 
from the poor rate. It is a suggestion which may very properly be 
considered, but my impression is that it would open up greater 
difficulties than the original proposal. Such persons would be like 
the honorary members of a Friendly Society who never pay their 
subscriptions. Two things, however, seem tolerably clear in this 
branch of the question: first, that an agricultural labourer can, under 
ordinary circumstances, easily save, before the age of 21, a considerable 
sum which may safely, I think, be put as high as 15/. ; and, secondly, 
that there is no impossibility, as has been represented, in deducting 
that amount, if necessary, from his wages through the agency of the 
employer. Such deductions are habitually made both abroad and in 
England ; and stoppages of pay in the army, superannuations in the 
police force, deductions in the Civil Service at home, in India, and in 
some of the Colonies—above all, school fees taken out of the wages of 
factory hands through the agency of the employers, and by employers 
themselves, who are also landlords, for the rent of their workmen’s 
cottages—are some few of the many illustrations that might be quoted. 
Constant practice, therefore, shows that there need be no substantial 
difficulty here ; whilst, as regards any rise in the wages which it is ap- 
prehended that the employer may incur as a consequence and equiva- 
lent of the amount deducted, there is probably less risk than is supposed 
from the fact that the lads whom this provision would affect will repre- 
sent in each parish but a small minority, and will be in competition 
with all the male population above 21 years of age. In such a 
case as this the ordinary condwions of the labour market are not 
likely to be disturbed. 

Not more weighty are, I think, the objections which have been 
raised on the ground that a sufficiently minute and careful registration 
of the individuals, who have paid or are in process of paying their 
quota to the Insurance fund, is impossible. In inost agricultural 
parishes the question of identity, age, amount paid, would scarcely 
arise ; but, when change of residence and employment may make some 
provisions necessary, the machinery may, as Mr. Blackley has argued, 
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be of a simple character. In towns the conditions are of course dif- 
ferent, and perhaps somewhat less easy to deal with ; but year by year, 
as the system became established, the difficulty would diminish, nor 
need obstacles so great as those which have been successfully over- 
come in the case of tickets-of-leave be apprehended. 

These objections—which in some cases deserve serious consideration, 
but which in no instance, I believe, present any unconquerable obstacle 
—are objections of principle, and they are at all events worthy of a 
careful examination in view of those most grave evils which pauperism 
and poor law relief import into the life of the nation. There are, 
however, also objections of detail, not for that reason less important 
or weighty ; and these, or the principal of them, it is fair here to 
indicate, though space forbids any real discussion. 

1. One of the most serious questions, though less objection 
has been made than might be anticipated, arises on the calcula- 
tions and arithmetical data upon which the amount to be paid at 
an early period of life should be fixed. It is a question which 
needs a close and careful examination, though it is impossible here to 
enter upon it, or to argue whether 17 and 21 are the best limits of 
ages, what is the minimum sum needed, or what even should be 
the precise amount of sick pay or old age annuity which would be 
possible, and, having regard to all the circumstances of the case, 
desirable. Nor can I stop to consider whether old age be defined at 
65 or 70, except to say that, looking to the hard life and the pre- 
mature aging of many of the poorer classes, the earliest practicable 
period—even if a somewhat increased rate of payment is involved—is 
the best. Nor, again, can I perceive any serious difficulty in those 
possible changes in the rate of payment which the changing condi- 
tions and circumstances in the life of the poorer classes may involve. 
It may become necessary from time to time, as Mr. Blackley has 
suggested, to revise the scale of payments; but there is no serious 
inconvenience here. Such a revision of rates of payment is no un- 
common occurrence in some of the best managed Friendly Societies, 
whilst the untold advantage of perfect security under a Govern- 
ment guarantee would go far to reconcile contributors to this as to 
many other parts of the scheme. Taking, therefore, everything into 
account, there is, I believe, in the contingencies of the future more to 
facilitate than to hinder the general operation of the proposal. I 
have, indeed, read with surprise the objection that sound and reliable 
calculations are not possible; for why in this particular subject there 
should be insuperable difficulties, or why that which is admitted to 
be practicable in the case of the largest and best Friendly Societies 
should be beyond the power of Government agency, it is not easy 
to see. It really;e¢ems a point scarcely worth pursuing. It is 
certain that the larger the area of calculation is, the less is the 
risk of failure. 

Vou. VIII.—No. 43. DD 
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2. What I have just said as to the actuarial calculations op 
which a National Insurance must be based, is true also of the machinery 
by which it must be maintained in operation. How far te Post 
Office can be safely made ava?'able for this as it is for savings banks 
and deferred annuities, how far the agency of magistrates, grardians, 
police, can be utilised in the registration of those whose daty jt would 
be to insure; what part of the work can be underteken by !ocal com- 
mittees, what the actual amount of labour whic) may be imvosed on 
public furctionaries, what even the precise expense which ie diate 
may incur in carrying out the proposal—are details, it is p'ain, of 
very great importarce, but s:ill orly deta‘ls which need rot alarm, and 
which do not present any insuperable difficu’ties. As regarcs ive 
two last considerations of labour and exynense, I be'’eve vat vhe 
former need not be great, and that the latter certe*r'y ought to be 
small; but if, indeed, it should be somewhat Jarger than I au. icinate, 
it can bear no sort of p oportion to the giincivg ard uncertain Joad 
of some 2,500,000/. which is now paid for the out-door mainienance 
alone of the poor. 

3. A more serious difficvlty might arise—and it is ove which [ 
have not anywhere se2n noticed—in the opposition of whose great 
Friendly Societies which deservediy exercise so much influence, 
number so large a body of srpporters, and mighi view wich an adverse 
eye any system which might come into compe.’'ion wich them. I 
am far too sensible of the good which they have done and aie doirg, 
as also of the velue of the velvaiary p.ivcivle by which they aie 
bound together, to desire to see their co. poraie life and aciion, if I 
may so express it, crippled by new iasvic.:.ions, or superseded by any 
Government or Sia‘e agency. I shov'd deplore any misc’sief done to 
them, and wil:ingly wou'u aise up no enemy or rival to then. The 
success indeed of this scheme must g.eaily depend upon the approval 
of the best of the working classes arc wie gereral concurrence oi the 
larger Friendly Socievies. My bel’ef is that in it ihere is nothing 
reaily antagonistic to these bodies or their interests, but, on the con- 
trary, much that may be of service to them ; and that, if the attempt 
be honestly made, it is possible to combine it with the free life and 
practical working of all those societies which are founded upon correct 
financial rules, and may be truly said to be discharging the duties 
for which they came into existence. 

On this point I will now only say that the sum paid under @ 
compulsory insurance ought on every ground, and in fairness to all 
parties, to be the smallest which will secure the necessary, and only 
the necessary, result. 

4. To these difficulties must be added yet another of a serious 
kind. Inan actuarial point of view it is, lapprehend, perfectly easy to 
frame an absolutely reliable table of payments as regards insurance for 
old age. This is a contingency which can be calculated with almost: 
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mathematical certainty. But when provision is to be made for sick- 
ness, an element not only of uncertainty, but of self-interest and fraud, 
is introduced, against which even in the best Friendly Societies it is 
not easy adequately to guard ; and it is argued, and not wholly without 
reason, that the great numbers involved in a National Insurance, 
combined with the common disposition to consider a fraud upon the 
Government as no real fraud, will enhance the difficulty. The ob- 
ject was one which seemed to the Friendly Societies Commission so 
great that they—somewhat hastily as I think—pronounced against it. 
But the provision against sickness seems to me essential to a complete 
scheme of National Insurance. Remove it, and there would remain 
little, except the compulsory obligation, to distinguish the present 
proposal from the Government Annuities which any one can now buy. 
If, therefore, a National Insurance is to be established, a provision 
against sickness must form a part of it. But I can see here no insu- 
perable obstacle. After allowing a certain margin for occasional fraud 
and consequent loss, as most insurance offices and benefit societies 
ought to allow, the supervision of certifying doctors, as exists under 
the Factory Acts, and the co-operation of police, magistrates, guar- 
dians, and local committees supported by the sense more or less of 
self-interest on the part of ratepayers, when once the system had 
taken root and was understood, would be found to afford a reasonable 
amount of protection. Other means indeed there are, too long to 
describe here, by which appeal might be made to the self-interest 
of the insurers themselves, and would, in a large proportion of cases 
at least, exercise a restraining influence. The true object, in fact, 
isto introduce Government agency and intervention only where and 
so far as they are absolutely necessary; and wherever it is possible 
to preserve or awaken self-help and self-government, there to cherish 
the principle as in every point of view the best for the State, and 
the most wholesome for the individual. 

To give effect, then, to the proposal under consideration, three 
things are necessary: first, compulsion ; secondly, compulsion within 
certain narrow limits of age; thirdly, the application of the scheme 
toall classes of the community above the level of paupers. All involve 
Government action ; but of the three the first two are clearly essential, 
and the third appears to be nearly indispensable. To them, however, 
certain undeniable objections are made, practical and theoretical. 
The practical are, as far as I can judge, to be overcome without greater 
difficulty than has been experienced in many of the public reforms 
which this and the last generation have effected or witnessed in 
England ; the theoretical are perhaps less easy to dispose of. - It may: 
be that here the objectors will have the best of the argument; butthe’ 
question will remain whether the enormous benefits do not oufweigh 
the somewhat abstract disadvantages that can be urged st. the 
adoption of a proposal which involves certain trouble to G t, 

DD2 
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possible opposition of particular interests, and perhaps the adverse 
criticism of many whose political economy is shocked by the appa- 
rently rough and ready treatment incidental to the scheme. 

I have now, however briefly and imperfectly, said enough, I hope, 
to indicate that there are at least answers to many of the objections 
made and the difficulties anticipated, and that there is ground fora 
careful examination of this question. My observations have already 
run beyond the limits of my intention; yet, before I bring them toa 
conclusion, I desire to add a few words upon a point too often lost 
sight of, but of the highest practical importance—the vast suffering 
and mischief annually caused by the insolvency and failures of those 
many Friendly Societies which have not been founded upon correct 
financial data. Some were established many years ago, before the true 
principle of their organisation was understood ; they flourished as long 
as honorary subscriptions were numerous, wien the great majority of 
the members were ‘ young lives,’ and whilst the calls made in respect 
of sickness and old age were inappreciable ; but when these conditions 
fail the original errors of their constitution come into full light and 
bear most disastrous fruit. The expenditure for the banquet, the band, 
the annual meetings, and such like charges, which ought not to rest, 
as too often is the case, upon the common fund, can no longer be de- 
frayed ; the ‘old lives,’ with their disproportionate burden of sickness 
and death, begin to tell fatally on the general resources; the bonus 
—that mischievous and gambling addition to the constitution of the 
society—is no longer forthcoming for division; the younger men see 
plainly how little chance there is of solid and ultimate advantage to 
them, and naturally withdraw from connection with a languishing 
and wasting body. Then soon the crisis—delayed, perhaps, for a 
while by the exertions of the Squire or Rector—can no longer be 
staved off, and the society is dissolved with an amount of disappoint- 
ment, irritation, and misery which can hardly be exaggerated, and 
which none but those who have witnessed it can estimate. 

To all this there is an opposite and striking picture in the consti- 
tution and operation of those happier societies which have been 
based on sound financial principles. Yét even these are open to @ 
serious objection when compared with such a scheme of National 
Insurance as that of which I am now writing; and the objection is 
this: Whereas, under the scheme of a National Insurance, the re- 
quired sum must be paid within the limits of a very few years, and 
at a time of life when no other claims or money calls exist, when 
wages are easily earned and in most cases as easily spent, the sub- 
scription in these societies is paid at short monthly or quarterly 
intervals. Hence when a time of distress occurs, and money has to 
be raised and household expenses to be retrenched, providence which 
brings with it only outlay and no immediate compensation is out- 
weighed by the pressing wants of the hour, the subscription is aban- 
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doned, all that has been hitherto subscribed is lost, and, worse still, 
membership with the society is forfeited. Last year, to take one 
illustration of many, whilst there were no less than 711 admissions, 
there were 589 forfeitures of membership in the Hants Friendly 
Society, which deservedly ranks amongst the best and soundest of these 
societies. 

Let any one, then, calmly examine the relative merits of our present 
system, and of the scheme of which I am writing, and then say 
whether there is not ground at least for further inquiry before dis- 
missing it, in a few trenchant sentences, as Utopian and impracticable. 
It must, I think, be freely admitted by its advocates that there are 
considerable difficulties ; but it may also be reasonably contended that 
none of them are insurmountable. To me it appears that there is a 
strong prima facie case for inquiry ; and, if so, we are bound to con- 
sider whether, in the face of undeniably great evils, this proposal can 
be reduced to practice. It is, of course, beyond the compass of 
private or individual effort; it is, if practicable, a matter for the 
Government alone. But Governments exist for such purposes as 
these, while certainly within the domain of philanthropy no higher 
or more beneficent work can be conceived. Reforms such as these 
are, it is true, unequally matched against the more exciting measures 
and incidents of political controversy ; they have little that is pictu- 
resque or attractive; the bulk of the argument may sometimes seem 
even to be against them; the advantages are rather remote, the 
disadvantages and trouble are immediate. They are not among the 
‘arts and shifts whereby counsellors and governors gain favour with 
their masters and estimation with the vulgar ;’ they are too commonly 
among those things of Government ‘ which are not observed, but are 
left to take their chance;’ but they really go down to the roots of 
national life, they bring comfort and happiness to the humblest 
homes, they touch the feelings and stir a deep interest in large 
classes of our very mixed society ; and, to use once more Lord Bacon’s 
words, they directly ‘tend to the weal and advancement of the 


State.’ 
CARNARVON. 
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FICTION—FAIR AND FOUL. 


III. 
[ Byron. | 


* Parching summer hath no warrant 
To consume this crystal well ; 
Rains, that make each brook a torrent, 
Neither sully it, nor swell.’ 


So was it, year by year, among the unthought-of hills. Little Duddon 
and child Rotha ran clear and glad; and laughed from ledge to 
pool, and opened from pool to mere, translucent, through endless 
days of peace. 

But eastward, between her orchard plains, Loire locked her 
embracing dead in silent sands; dark with blood rolled Iser; 
glacial-pale, Beresina-Lethe, by whose shore the weary hearts forgot 
their people, and their father’s house. 

Nor unsullied, Tiber; nor unswoln, Arno and Aufidus; and 
Euroclydon high on Helle’s wave; meantime, let our happy piety 
glorify the garden rocks with snowdrop circlet, and breathe the 
spirit of Paradise, where life is wise and innocent. 

Maps many have we, now-a-days clear in display of earth con- 
stituent, air current, and ocean tide. Shall we ever engrave the 
map of meaner research, whose shadings shall content themselves in 
the task of showing the depth, or drought,—the calm, or trouble, 
of Human Compassion ? 

For this is indeed all that is noble in the life of Man, and the 
source of all that is noble in the speech of Man. Had it narrowed 
itself then, in those days, out of all the world, into this peninsula 
between Cockermouth and Shap? 

Not altogether so; but indeed the Vocal piety seemed conclusively 
to have retired(or excursed ?) into that mossy hermitage, above Little 
Langdale. The Unvocal piety, with the uncomplaining sorrow, of 
Man, may have had a somewhat wider range, for aught we know : but 
history disregards those items ; and of firmly proclaimed and sweetly 
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canorous religion, there really seemed at that jurcture none to be 
reckoned upon, east of Ineleborouzgh, or north of Criffel. Only 
under Frrness Fells, or by Bolton Priory, it seems we can still write 
Ecclesia:iical Sonreis, stanzas on the force of Prayer, Odes to 
Du.y, aud comp! 'neniary addresses to the Deity upon His endurance 
for adoration. Far otherwise, over yonder, by Spezzia Bay, and 
Ravenna Pineta, and in ravines of Hartz. There, the softest voices 
spesk the wildest wor’s; and Keats discourses of Endymion, Shelley 
of Demogorgon, Goethe of Lucifer, and Biirger of the Resurrection 
of Death unto Deavh—while even Puritan Scotland and Episcopal 
Ang)‘a produce for us only these three minstrels of doubtful tone, who 
show but smali respect for the ‘unco guid,’ put but limited faith in 
gifted Gilfillan, and translate with unflinching frankness the Morgante 
Maggiore. 

Dismal the aspect of the spiritual world, or at least the sound of it, 
might well seem to the eyes and ears of Saints (such as we had) 
of the period—dismal in angels’ eyes also assuredly! Yet is it possible 
that the dismalness in angelic sight may be otherwise quartered, as it 
were, from the way of mortal heraldry; and that seen, and heard, 
of angels,—again I say—hesitatingly—‘s it possible that the good- 
ness of the Unco Guid, and the gift of Gilfillan, and the word 
of Mr. Blattergowl, may severally not have been the goodness of 
God, the gift of God, nor the word of God: but that in the much 
blotted and broken efforts at goodness, and in the careless gift which 
they themselves despised,? and in the sweet ryme and murmur of 
their unpurposed words, the Spirit of the Lord had, indeed, wander- 
ing, as in chaos days on lightless waters, gone forth in the hearts and 
from the lips of those other three strange prophets, even though they 
ate forbidden bread by the altar of the poured-out ashes, and even 
though the wild beast of the desert found them, and slew. 

This, at least, I know, that it had been well for England, though 
all her other prophets, of the Press, the Parliament, the Doctor’s 
chair, and the Bishop’s throne, had fallen silent ; so only that she had 
been able to understand with her heart here and there the simplest 
line of these, her despised. 


1 «It must be put by the original, stanza for stanza, and verse for verse; and you 
will see what was permitted in a Catholic country and a bigoted age to Churchmen, 
on the score of Religion—and so tell those buffoons who accuse me of attacking the 
Liturgy. 

‘I write in the greatest haste, it being the hour of the Corso, and I must go and 
buffoon with the rest. My daughter Allegra is just gone with the Countess G. in 
Count G.’s coach and six. Our old Cardinal is dead, and the new one not appointed 
yet—but the masquing goes on the same.’ (Letter to Murray, 355th in Moore, dated 
Ravenna, Feb. 7, 1828.) ‘A dreadfully moral place, for you must not look at anybody’s 
wife, except your neighbour’s.’ 

2 See quoted infra the mock, by Byron, of himself and all other modern poets, 
Juan, canto iii. stanza 86, and compare canto xiv. stanza 8. In reference of future 
quotations the first numeral will stand always for canto; the second for stanza; the 
third, if necessary, for line. 
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I take one at mere chance: 
‘Who thinks of self, when gazing on the sky ?’* 


Well, I don’t know ; Mr. Wordsworth certainly did, and observed, 
with truth, that its clouds took a sober colouring in consequence of 
his experiences. It is much if, indeed, this sadness be unselfish, 
and our eyes have kept loving watch o’er Man’s Mortality. I have 
found it difficult to make any one now-a-days believe that such 
sobriety can be; and that Turner saw deeper crimson than others in 
the clouds of Goldau. But that any should yet think the clouds 
brightened by Man’s Immortality instead of dulled by his death,— 
and, gazing on the sky, look for the day when every eye must gaze 
also—for behold, He cometh with clouds—this it is no more possible 
for Christian England to apprehend, however exhorted by her gifted 
and guid. 

* But Byron was not thinking of such things !’°—He, the reprobate! 
how should such as he think of Christ ? 

Perhaps not wholly as you or I think of Him. Take, at chance, 
another line or two, to try: 


* Carnage (so Wordsworth tells you) is God’s daughter ; 
If he speak truth, she is Christ’s sister, and 
Just now, behaved as in the Holy Land.’ 


Blasphemy, cry you, good reader ? Are you sure you understand it? 
The first line I gave you was easy Byron—almost shallow Byron— 
these are of the man in his depth, and you will not fathom them, 
like a tarn,—nor in a hurry. 

‘Just now behaved as in the Holy Land.’ How did Carnage 
behave in the Holy Land then? You have all been greatly ques- 
tioning, of late, whether the sun, which you find to be now going out, 
ever stood still. Did you in any lagging minute, on those scientific 
occasions, chance to reflect what he was bid stand still for? or if not 
—will you please look—and what, also, going forth again as a strong 
man to run his course, he saw, rejoicing ? 

‘Then Joshua passed from Makkedah unto Libnah—and fought 
against Libnah. And the Lord delivered it and the king thereof 
into the hand of Israel, and he smote it with the edge of the sword, 
and all the souls that were therein.’ And from Lachish to Eglon, 
and from Eglon to Kirjath-Arba, and Sarah’s grave in the Amorites’ 
land, ‘and Joshua smote all the country of the hills and of the south 
—and of the vale and of the springs, and all their kings; he left 


3 Island, ii. 16, where see context. 

* Juan, viii. 5 ; but, by your Lordship’s quotation, Wordsworth says ‘ instrument’ 
—not ‘daughter.’ Your Lordship had better have said ‘Infant’ and taken the 
Woolwich authorities to witness: only Infant would not have rymed. 
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none remaining, but utterly destroyed.all that breathed—as the 
Lord God of Israel commanded.’ 

Thus ‘it is written:’ though you perhaps do not so often hear 
these texts preached from, as certain others about taking away the 
sins of the world. I wonder how the world would like to part with 
them! hitherto it has always preferred parting first with its Li‘e— 
and God has taken it at its word. But Death is not His Begotten 
Son, for all that; nor is the death of the innocent in battle carnage 
His ‘instrument for working out a pure intent’ as Mr. Wordsworth 
puts it; but Man’s instrument for working out an impure one, as 
Byron would have you to know. Theology perhaps less orthodox, 
but certainly more reverent ;—neither is the Woolwich Infant a Child 
of God; neither does the iron-clad ‘ Thunderer’ utter thunders of God 
—which facts, if you had had the grace or sense to learn from Byron, 
instead of accusing him of blasphemy, it had been better at this 
day for you, and for many a savage soul also, by Euxine shore, and 
in Zulu and Afghan lands. 

It was neither, however, for the theology, nor the use, of these 
lines that I quoted them; but to note this main point of Byron’s 
own character. He was the first great Englishman who felt the 
eruelty of war, and, in its cruelty, the shame. Its guilt had been 
known to George Fox—its folly shown practically by Penn. But 


the convpassion of the pious world had still for the most part been 
shown only in keeping its stock of Barabbases unhanged if pos- 
sible: and, till Byron came, neither Kunersdorf, Eylau, nor Water- 
loo, had taught the pity and the pride of men that 


‘The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore.’ * 


Such pacific verse would not indeed have been acceptable to the 
Edinburgh volunteers on Portobeilo sands. But Byron can write a 
battle song too, when it is his cue to fight. If you look at the intro- 
duction to the Isles of Greece, namely the 85th and 86th stanzas of 
the 3rd canto of Don Juwan,—you will find__what will you no¢ find, 
if only you understand them! ‘He’ in the first line, remember, 
means the typical modern poet. 


‘ Thus usually, when he was asked to sing, 
He gave the different nations something national. 
Twas all the same to him—* God save the King ” 
Or “(a ira” according to the fashion all ; 


5 Juan, viii. 3; compare 14, and 63, with all its lovely context 61—68: then 
$2, and afterwards slowly and with thorough attention, the Devil’s speech, beginning, 
‘Yes, Sir, you forget’ in scene 2 of Zhe Deformed Transformed: then Sardanapalus’s, 
act i. scene 2, beginning ‘he is gone, and on his finger bears my signet,’ and finally, 
the Vision of Judgment, stanzas 3 to 5. 
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His muse made increment of anything 

From the high lyric down to the low rational : 
If Pindar sang horse-races, what should hinder 
Himself from being as pliable as Pindar ? 


* In France, for instance, he would write a chanson ; 
In England a six-canto quarto tale ; 
In Spain, he’d make a ballad or romance on 
The last war—much the same in Portugal ; 
In Germany, the Pegasus he’d prance on 
Would be old Goethe’s—(see what says de Staél) 
In Italy he’d ape the ‘ Trecentisti ; ’ 
In Greece, he’d sing some sort of hymn like this t’ ye.’ 


Note first here, as we did in Scott, the concentrating and fore- 
telling power. The ‘God Save the Queen’ in England, fallen hollow 
now, as the ‘ (a ira’ in France—not a man in France knowing where 
eiiuer France or ‘that’ (whatever ‘ that’ may be) is going to; nor 
the Queen of England daring, for her life, to ask the tiniest English- 
man to do a single thing he doesn’t like ;—nor any salvation, either 
of Queen or Realm, being any more possible to God, unless under the 
direction of the Royal Society: then, note the estimate of height 
and depth in poetry, swept in an instant, ‘ high lyric to low rational.’ 
Pindar to Pope (knowing Pope’s height, too, all the while, no man 
better); then, the poetic power of France—resumed in a word— 
Béranger; then the cut at Marmion, entirely deserved, as we shall 
sce, yet kindly given, for everything he names in these two stanzas 
is the best of its kind; then Romance in Spain on—the last war, 
(present war not being to Spanish poetical taste), then, Goethe the 
real heart of all Germany, and last, the aping of the Trecentisti 
which has since consummated itself in Pre-Raphaelitism! that also 
being the best thing Italy has done through England, whether in 
Rossetti’s ‘blessed damozels’ or Burne Jones’s ‘days of creation.’ 
Lastly comes the mock at himself—the modern English Greek— 
(followed up by the ‘ degenerate into hands like mine’ in the song 
itself); and then—to amazement, forth he thunders in his Achilles- 
voice. We have had one line of him in his clearness—five of him 
in his depth—sixteen of him in his play. Hear now but these, out 
of his whole heart :— 


‘ What,—silent yet ? and silent all? 
Ah no, the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 
And answer, “ Let one living head, 
But one, arise—we come—we come: ” 
—Tis but the living who are dumb.’ 


Resurrection, this, you see like Biirger’s; but not of death unto death. 
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‘ Sound like a distant torrent’s fall.’ I said the whole heart of 
Byron was in this passage. First its compassion, then its indig- 
nation, and the third element, not yet examined, that love of the 
beauty of this world in which the three—unholy—children, of its 
Fiery Furnace were like to each other ; but Byron the widest-hearted. 
Scott and Burns love Scotland more than Nature itself: for Burns 
the moon must rise over Cumnock Hills,—for Scott, the Rymer’s 
glen divide the Eildons; but, for Byron, Loch-na-Gar with Ida, 
looks o’er Troy, and the soft murmurs of the Dee and the Bruar 
change into voices of the dead on distant Marathon. 

Yet take the parallel from Scott, by a field of homelier rest :— 


‘ And silence aids—though the steep hills 
Send to the lake a thousand rills; 
In summer tide, so soft they weep, 
The sound but lulls the ear asleep ; 
Your horse’s hoof-tread sounds too rude, 
So stilly is the solitude. 


Nought living meets the eye or ear, 
But well I ween the dead are near ; 
For though, in feudal strife, a foe 
Hath laid our Lady’s Chapel low, 

Yet still beneath the hallowed soil, 
The peasant rests him from his toil, 
And, dying, bids his bones be laid 
Where erst his simple fathers prayed.’ 


And last take the same note of sorrow—with Burns’s finger on the 


fall of it : 
* Mourn, ilka grove the cushat kens, 


Ye hazly shaws and briery dens, 

Ye burnies, wimplin’ down your glens 
Wi toddlin’ din, 

Or foamin’ strang wi’ hasty stens 
Frae lin to lin.’ 


As you read, one after another, these fragments of chant by the 
great masters, does not a sense come upon you of some element in 
their passion, no less than in their sound, different, specifically, from 
that of * Parching summer hath no warrant’? Is it more profane, 
think you—or more tender—nay, perhaps, in the core of it, more 
true ? 

For instance, when we are told that 


‘ Wharfe, as he moved along, 
. . . s % 
To matins joined a mournful voice, 
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is this disposition of the river’s mind to pensive psalmody quite 
logically accounted for by the previous statement, (itself by no 
means rhythmically dulcet), that 
‘ The boy is in the arms of Wharfe, 
And strangled by a merciless force’? 


Or, when we are led into the improving reflection, 


* How sweet were leisure, could it yield no more 
Than ‘mid this wave-washed churchyard to recline, 
From pastoral graves extracting thoughts divine !’ 


—is the divinity of the extract assured to us by its being made at 
leisure, and in a reclining attitude—as compared with the medita- 
tions of otherwise active men, in an erect one? Or are we perchance, 
many of us, still erring somewhat in our notions alike of Divinity 
and Humanity,—poetical extraction, and moral position ? 

On the chance of its being so, might I ask hearing for just a few 
words more of the school of Belial ? 

Their occasion, it must be confessed, is a quite unjustifiable one. 
Some very wicked people—mutineers, in fact—have retired, misan- 
thropically, into an unfrequented part of the country, and there find 
themselves safe, indeed, but extremely thirsty. Whereupon Byron 
thus gives them to drink : 


‘A little stream came tumbling from the height 
And straggling into ocean as it might. 
Its bounding crystal frolicked in the ray 
And gushed from cliff to crag with saltless spray, 
Close on the wild wide ocean,—yet as pure 
And fresh as Innocence; and more secure. 
Its silver torrent glittered o’er the deep 
As the shy chamois’ eye o’erlooks the steep, 
While, far below, the vast and sullen swell 
Of ocean’s Alpine azure rose and fell.’ ® 


Now, I beg, with such authority as an old workman may take con- 
cerning his trade, having also looked at a waterfall or two in my 
time, and not unfrequently at a wave, to assure the reader that here 
is entirely first-rate literary work. Though Lucifer himself had 
written it, the thing is itself good, and not only so, but unsurpass- 
ably good, the closing line being’ probably the best concerning the 
sea yet written by the race of the sea-kings. 

But Lucifer himself could not have written it; neither any 
servant of Lucifer. I do not doubt but that most readers were sur- 
prised at my saying, in the close of my first paper, that Byron’s ‘ style’ 

® Island, iii. 3, and compare, of shore surf, the ‘slings its high flakes, shivered 
into sleet’ of stanza 7. 
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depended in any wise on his views respecting the Ten Command- 
ments. That so all-important a thing as ‘style’ should depend in 
the least upon so ridiculous a thing as moral sense: or that Al- 
legra’s father, watching her drive by in Count G.’s coach and six, had 
any remnant of so ridiculous a thing to guide,—or check,—his poetical 
passion, may alike seem more than questionable to the liberal and 
chaste philosophy of the existing British public. But, first of all, 
putting the question of who writes, or speaks, aside, do you, good 
reader, know good ‘style’ when you get it? Can you say, of half- 
a-dozen given lines taken anywhere out of a novel, or poem, or play, 
That is good, essentially, in style, or bad, essentially ? and can you 
say why such half-dozen lines are good, or bad ? 

I imagine that in most cases, the reply would be given with 
hesitation, yet if you will give me a little patience, and take some 
accurate pains, I can show you the main tests of style in the space of 
a couple of pages. 

I take two examples of absolutely perfect, and in manner highest, 
i.¢. kingly, and heroic, style: the first example in expression of anger, 
the second of love. 


(1) ‘ We are glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with us, 
His present, and your pains, we thank you for. 
When we have match’d our rackets to these balls, 
We will in France, by God’s grace, play a set 
Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard.’ 


(2) * My gracious Silence, hail ! 
Would’st thou have laughed, had I come coffin’d home 
That weep’st to see me triumph? Ah, my dear, 
Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear 
And mothers that lack sons.’ 


Let us note, point by point, the conditions of greatness common 
to both these passages, so opposite in temper. 

A. Absolute command over all passion, however intense; this the 
first-of-first conditions, (see the King’s own sentence just before,‘ We 
are no tyrant, but a Christian King, Unto whose grace our passion is 
as subject As are our wretches fettered in our prison$’); and with this 
self-command, the supremely surveying grasp of every thought that 
is to be uttered, before its utterance ; so that each may come in its 
exact place, time, and connection. The slightest hurry, the mis- 
placing of a word, or the unnecessary accent on a syllable, would 
destroy the ‘style’ in an instant. 

B. Choice of the fewest and simplest words that can be found in 
the compass of the language, to express the thing meant: these 
few words being also arranged in the most straightforward and in- 
telligible way; allowing inversion only when the subject can be 
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made primary without obscurity : (thus, ‘ his-present, and your pains, 
we thank you for’ is better than ‘we thank you for his present and 
your pains,’ because the Dauphin’s gift is by courtesy put before the 
Ambassador’s pains; but ‘when to these balls our rackets we have 
matched’ would have spoiled the style in a moment, because— 
I was going to have said, ball and racket are of equal rank, and there- 
fore only the natural order proper; but also here the natural order is 
the desired one, the English racket to have precedence of the French 
ball. In the fourth line the ‘in France’ comes first, as announcing 
the most important resolution of action; the ‘ by God’s grace’ next, 
as the only condition rendering resolution possible ; the detail of issue 
follows with the strictest limit in the final word. The King does not 
say ‘danger,’ far less ‘dishonour,’ but ‘ hazard’ only; of that he is, 
humanly speaking, sure. 

C. Perfectly emphatic and clear utterance of the chosen words; 
slowly in the degree of their importance, with omission however of 
every word not absolutely required; and natural use of the familiar 
contractions of final dissyllable. Thus, ‘ play a set shall strike’ is 
better than ‘ play a set that shall strike,’ and ‘ match’d’ is kingly 
short—no necessity could have excused ‘ matched’ instead. On the 
contrary, the three first words, ‘We are glad, would have been 
spoken by the king more slowly and fully than any other syllables 
in the whole passage, first pronouncing the kingly ‘we’ at its 
proudest, and then the ‘are’ as a continuous state, and then the 
‘glad,’ as the exact contrary of what the ambassadors expected him 
to be.’ 

D. Absolute spontaneity in doing all this, easily and necessarily 
as the heart beats. The king cannot speak otherwise than he does— 
nor the hero. The words not merely come to them, but are com- 
pelled to them. Even lisping numbers ‘come,’ but mighty numbers 
are ordained, and inspired. 

E. Melody in the words, changeable with their passion fitted to 
it exactly and the utmost of which the language is capable—the 
melody in prose being Eolian and variable—in verse, nobler by 
submitting itself to stricter law. I will enlarge upon this point 
presently. 

F. Utmost spiritual contents in the words; so that each carries 
not only its instant meaning, but a cloudy companionship of higher 
or darker meaning according to the passion—nearly always indicated 
by metaphor: ‘ play a set "—sometimes by abstraction—(thus in the 
second passage ‘silence’ for silent one) sometimes by description 


7 A modern editor—of whom I will not use the expressions which occur to me— 
finding the ‘ we’ a redundant, syllable in the iambic line, prints ‘we're.’ It is a 
little thing—but I do not recollect, in the forty years of my literary experience, any 
piece of editor's retouch quite so base. But I don’t read the new editions much ; that 


must be allowed for. 
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instead of direct epithet (‘ coffined’ for dead) but always indicative of 
‘there beirg more in the speaker's mind than he has said, or than he 
can say, full though his saying be. On the quantity of this attendant 
fulness depends the majesty of style; that is to say, virtually, on the 
quantity of contained tought in briefest words, such thought being 
primarily loviog and true: and this the sum of all—that nothing 
can be well seid, but with truth, nor beautifully, but by love. 

These are the essential conditions of noble speech in prose and 
verse alike, but the adoption of the form of verse, and especially 
rymed vcrse, means the addtion to all these qualities of one more ; of 
music, that is to say, not Eoliau merely, but Apolline ; a construction 
or archicecture of words fitted and befitting, under external laws of 


time and harmony. 
When Byron says ‘rhyme is of the rude,’* he means that Burns 


needs it,—while Henry the Fifth does not, nor Plato, nor Isaiah—yet 
in this need of it by the simple, it becomes all the more religious: 
and thus the loveliest pieces of Christian language are all in ryme— 
the best of Dante, Chaucer, Douglas, Shakespeare, Spenser, and 
Sidney. 

I am not now able to keep abreast with the tide of modern 
scholarship; (nor, to say the truth, do I make the effort, the first 
edge of ics waves being mostly muddy, and apt to make a shallow 
sweep of the shore refase:) so that I have no better book of reference 
by me than the confused essay on the autiquity of ryme at the end 


8 Island, ii. 5. I was going to say, ‘Look to the context,’ but am fain to give it 
here; for the stanza, learned by heart, ought to be our school-introduction to the 
literature of the world. 

‘Such was this ditty of Tradition’s days, 
Which to the dead a lingering fame conveys 
In song, where fame as yet hath left no sign 
Beyond the sound whose charm is half divine ; 
Which leaves no record to the sceptic eye, 
But yields young history all to harmony ; 
A boy Achilles, with the centaur’s lyre 
In hand, to teach him to surpass his sire. 
For one long-cherish’d ballad’s simple stave 
Rung from the rock, or mingled with the wave, 
Or from the bubbling streamlet’s grassy side, 
Or gathering mountain echoes as they glide, 
Hath greater power o'er each true heart and ear, 
Than all the columns Conquest’s minions rear ; 
Invites, when hieroglyphics are a theme 
For sages’ labours or the student's dream ; 
Attracts, when History’s volumes are a toil— 
The first, the freshest bud of Feeling’s soil. 
Such was this rude rhyme—rhyme is of the rude, 
But‘such inspired the Norseman’s solitude, 
Who came and conquer’d; such, wherever rise 
Lands which no foes destroy or, civilise, 
Hxist ; and what can our accomplish’d art 

Of verse do more than reach the awaken’d heart?’ 
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of Turner’s Anglo-Saxons. I cannot however conceive a more inter- 
esting piece of work, if not yet done, than the collection of sifted 
earliest fragments known of rymed song in European languages, 
Of Eastern I know nothing; but, this side Hellespont, the substance 
of the matter is all given in King Canute’s impromptu 


‘ Gaily (or is it sweetly ?—I forget which, and it’s no matter) sang the 


monks of Ely, 
As Knut the king came sailing by ;’ 


much to be noted by any who make their religion lugubrious, and 
their Sunday the eclipse of the week. And observe further, that if 
Milton does not ryme, it is because his faculty of Song was concerning 
Loss, chiefly ; and he has little more than faculty of Croak, concerning 
Gain; while Dante, though modern readers never go further with him 
than into the Pit, is stayed only by Casella in the ascent to the Rose of 
Heaven. So, Gibbon can write in his manner the Fall of Rome; but 
Virgil, in his manner, the rise of it; and finally Douglas, in his manner, 
bursts into such rymed passion of praise both of Rome and Virgil, as 
befits a Christian Bishop, and a good subject of the Holy See. 


‘ Master of Masters—sweet source, and springing well, 
Wide where over all ringes thy heavenly bell ; 


Why should I then with dull forehead and vain, 
With rude ingene, and barane, emptive brain, 
With bad harsh speech, and lewit barbare tongue 
Presume to write, where thy sweet bell is rung, 
Or counterfeit thy precious wordis dear ? 

Na, na—not so; but kneel when I them hear. 
But farther more—and lower to descend 

Forgive me, Virgil, if I thee offend 

Pardon thy scolar, suffer him to ryme 

Since thow wast but ane mortal man sometime.’ 


‘Before honour is humility.’ Does not clearer light come 
for you on that law after reading these nobly pious words? And 
note you whose humility? Howis it thatthe sound of the bell comes 
so instinctively into his chiming verse? This gentle singer is the 
son of—Archibald Bell-the-Cat! 

And now perhaps you can read with right sympathy the scene in 
Marmion between his father and King James. 


‘ His hand the monarch sudden took— 
Now, by the Bruce’s soul, 
Angus, my hasty speech forgive, 
For sure as doth his spirit live 
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As he said of the Douglas old 

I well may say of you,— 

That never king did subject hold, 

In speech more free, in war more bold, 

More tender and more true: 

And while the kmg his hand did strain 
The old man’s tears fell down like rain.’ 


I believe the most infidel of scholastic readers can scarcely but 
perceive the relation between the sweetness, simplicity, and melody 
of expression in these passages, and the gentleness of the passions 
they express, while men who are not scholastic, and yet are true 
scholars, will recognise further in them that the simplicity of the 
educated is lovelier than the simplicity of the rude. Hear next 
a piece of Spenser’s teaching how rudeness itself may become more 
beautiful even by its mistakes, if the mistakes are made lovingly. 


‘Ye shepherds’ daughters that dwell on the green, 

Hye you there apace ; 

Let none come there but that virgins been 
To adorn her grace : 

And when you come, whereas she in place, 

See that your rudeness do not you disgrace ; 
Bind your fillets fast, 
And gird in your waste, 

For more fineness, with a taudry lace.’ 


‘Bring hither the pink and purple cullumbine 

With gylliflowers ; 

Bring coronatiéns, and sops in wine, 
Worn of paramours ; 

Strow me the ground with daffadowndillies 

And cowslips, and kingeups, and loved lilies ; 
The pretty paunce 
And the chevisaunce 

Shall match with the fair flowre-delice.’ * 


Two short pieces more only of master song, and we have enough to 
test all by. 
(2) ‘No more, no more, since thou art dead, 
Shall we e’er bring coy brides to bed, 
No more, at yearly festivals, 
We cowslip balls 


® Shepherd’s Calendar. ‘ Coronatién,’ loyal-pastoral for Carnation ; ‘ sops in wine,’ 
jolly-pastoral for double pink ; ‘ paunce,’ thoughtless pastoral for pansy ; ‘ chevisaunce ’ 
I don’t know, (not in Gerarde) ; ‘ flowre-delice ’—pronounce dellice—half made up of 
‘delicate ’ and ‘ delicious.’ 


Vout. VIII.—No, 43. EE 
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Or chains of columbines shall make, 

For this or that occasion’s sake. 

No, no! our maiden pleasures be 

Wrapt in thy winding-sheet with thee.’ '° 


(3) ‘Death is now the pheenix rest, 
And the turtle’s loyal breast 
To eternity doth rest. 
Truth may seem, but cannot be ; 
Beauty brag, but ’tis not she: 
Truth and beauty buried be.’ " 


If now, with the echo of these perfect verses in your mind, you 
turn to Byron, and glance over, or recall to memory, enough of him 
to give means of exact comparison, you will, or should, recognise 
these following kinds of mischief in him. First, if any one offends 
him—as for instance Mr. Southey, or Lord Elgin—* his manners have 
not that repose that marks the caste,’ &e. This defect in his Lord- 
ship’s style, being myself scrupulously and even painfully reserved in 
the use of vituperative language, I need not say how deeply I deplore.'* 

Secondly. In the best and most violet-bedded bits of his work 
there is yet, as compared with Elizabethan and earlier verse, a strange 
taint ; and indefinable—evening flavour of Covent Garden, as it were ; 
—not to say, escape of gas in the Strand. That is simply what it 
proclaims itself—London air. If he had lived all his life in Green-head 
Ghyll, things would of course have been different. But it was his fate 
to come to town—modern town—like Michael’s son ; and modern Lon- 
don (and Venice) are answerable for the state of their drains, not Byron. 

Thirdly. His melanchoty is without any relief whatsoever ; his 
jest sadder than his earnest ; while, in Elizabethan work, all lament is 
full of hope, and all pain of balsam. 

Of this evil he has himself told you the cause in a single line, 
prophetic of all things since and now. ‘ Where he gazed, a gloom 
pervaded space.’ ! 

So that, for instance, while Mr. Wordsworth, on a visit to town, 
being an exemplary early riser, could walk, felicitous, on Westminster 
Bridge, remarking how the city now did like a garment wear the 
beauty of the morning; Byron, rising somewhat later, contemplated 


” Herrick, Dirge for Jephthah’s Daughter. " Passionate Pilgrim. 

12 In this point, compare the Curse of Minerva with the Years of the Muses. 

13 « He,’—Lucifer ; ( Vision of Judgment, 24). It is precisely because Byron was not 
his servant, that he could see the gloom. To the Devil’s true servants, their Master’s 
presence brings both cheerfulness and prosperity ;—with a delightful sense of their 
own wisdom and virtue; and of the ‘progress’ of things in general :—in smooth sea 
and fair weather,—and with no need either of helm touch, or oar. toil : as when once 
one is well within the edge of Maelstrom. 
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only the garment which the beauty of the morning had by that time 
received for wear from the city: and again, while Mr. Wordsworth, 
in irrepressible religious rapture, calls God to witness that the houses 
seem asleep, Byron, lame demon as he was, flying smoke-drifted, 
unroofs the houses at a glance, and sees what the mighty cockney heart 
of them contains in the still lying of it, and will stir up to purpose 
in the waking business of it, 


‘ The sordor of civilisation, mixed 
With all the passions which Man’s fall hath fixed.’ 4 


Fourthly, with this steadiness of bitter melancholy, there is joined 
a sense of the material beauty, both of inanimate nature, the lower 
animals, and human beings, which in the iridescence, colour-depth, 
and morbid (I use the word deliberately) mystery and softness of it,— 
with other qualities indescribable by any single words, and only to 
be analysed by extreme care,—is found, to the full, only in five men that 
I know of in modern times ; namely Rousseau, Shelley, Byron, Turner, 
and myself,—differing totally and throughout the entire group of us, 
from the delight in clear-struck beauty of Angelico and the Trecen- 
tisti; and separated, much more singularly, from the cheerful joys of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Scott, by its unaccountable affection for 
‘Rokkes blak’ and other forms of terror and power, such as those of 
the ice-oceans, which to Shakespeare were only Alpine rheum ; and the 
Via Malas and Diabolic Bridges which Dante would have condemned 
none but lost souls to climb, or cross ;—all this love of impending 
mountains, coiled thunder-clouds, and dangerous sea, being joined in 
us with a sulky, almost ferine, love of retreat in valleys of Charmettes, 
gulphs of Spezzia, ravines of Olympus, low lodgings in Chelsea, and 
close brushwood at Coniston. 

And, lastly, also in the whole group of us, glows volcanic instinct 
of Astrzean justice returning not to, but up out of, the earth, which 
will not at all suffer us to rest any more in Pope’s serene ‘ whatever 
is, is right ;’ but holds, on the contrary, profound conviction that 
about ninety-nine hundredths of whatever at present is, is wrong: 
conviction making four of us, according to our several manners, 
leaders of revolution for the poor, and declarers of political doctrine 
monstrous to the ears of mercenary mankind ; and driving the fifth, 
less sanguine, into mere painted-melody of lament over the fallacy 
of Hope and the implacableness of Fate. 

In Byron the indignation, the sorrow, and the effort are joined to 
the death : and they are the parts of his nature (as of mine also in its 
feebler terms), which the selfishly comfortable public have, literally, 


14 Island, ii, 4; perfectly orthodox theology, you observe; no denial of the fall, 
—nor substitution of Bacterian birth for it. Nay, nearly Evangelical theology, in 
contempt for the human heart ; but with deeper than Evangelical humility, acknow- 
ledging also what is sordid in its civilisation. 

EE2 
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no conception of whatever ; and from which the piously sentimental 
public, offering up daily the pure emotion of divine tranquillity, shrink 
with anathema not unembittered by alarm. 

Concerning which matters I hope to speak further and with more 
precise illustration in my next paper; but, seeing that this present 
one has been hitherto somewhat sombre, and perhaps, to gentle 
readers, not a little discomposing, I will conclude it with a piece of 
light biographic study, necessary to my plan, and as conveniently ad- 
missible in this place as afterwards;—namely, the account of the 
manner in which Scott—whom we shall always find, as aforesaid, to 
be in salient and palpable elements of character, of the World, 
worldly, as Burns is of the Flesh, fleshly, and Byron of the Deuce, 
damnable,—spent his Sunday. 

As usual, from Lockhart’s farrago we cannot find out the first 
thing we want to know,—whether Scott worked after his week-day 
custom, on the Sunday morning. But, I gather, not ; at all events his 
household and his cattle rested (L. iii. 108). I imagine he walked 
out into his woods, or read quietly in his study. Immediately after 
breakfast, whoever was in the house, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, I shall 
read prayers at eleven, when I expect you all to attend’ (vii. 306). 
Question of college and other externally unanimous prayers settled 
for us very briefly: ‘if you have no faith, have at least manners.’ He 
read the Church of England service, lessons and all, the latter, if in- 
teresting, eloquently (ibid.). After the service, one of Jeremy 
Taylor’s sermons (vi. 188). After sermon, if the weather was fine, 
walk with his family, dogs included and guests, to cold picnic (iii. 
109), followed by short extempore biblical novelettes ; for he had his 
Bible, the Old Testament especially, by heart, it having been his 
mother’s last gift to him (vi. 174). These lessons to his children in 
Bible history were always given, whether there was picnic or not. 
For the rest of the afternoon he took his pleasure in the woods with 
Tom Purdie, who also always appeared at his master’s elbow on Sunday 
after dinner was over, and drank long life to the laird and his lady 
and all the good company, in a quaigh of whiskey or a tumbler of 
wine, according to his fancy (vi. 195). Whatever might happen on 
the other evenings of the week, Scott always dined at home on Sunday; 
and with old friends: never, unless inevitably, receiving any person with 
whom he stood on ceremony (v. 335). He came into the room rubbing 
his hands like a boy arriving at home for the holidays, his Peppers and 
Mustards gambolling about him, ‘ and even the stately Maida grin- 
ning and wagging his tail with sympathy.’ For the usquebaugh of 
the less honoured week-days, at the Sunday board he circulated the 
champagne briskly during dinner, and considered a pint of claret each 
man’s fair share afterwards (v. 339).' In the evening, music being to 
the Scottish worldly mind indecorous, he read aloud some favourite 
anthor, for the amusement or edification of his little circle. Shakespeare 
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it might be, or Dryden,—Johnson, or Joanna Baillie,—Crabbe, or 
Wordsworth. Butin those days‘ Byron was pouring out his spirit fresh 
and full, and if a new piece from his hand had appeared, it was sure 
to be read by Scott the Sunday evening afterwards ; and that with 
such delighted emphasis as showed how completely the elder bard 
had kept up his enthusiasm for poetry at pitch of youth, and all his 
admiration of genius, free, pure, and unstained by the least drop 
of literary jealousy’ (v. 341). 

With such necessary and easily imaginable varieties as chanced in 
having Dandy Dinmont or Captain Brown for guests at Abbotsford, 
or Colonel Mannering, Counsellor Pleydell, and Dr. Robertson in 
Castle Street, such was Scott’s habitual Sabbath: a day, we per- 
ceive, of eating the fat, (dinner, presumably not cold, being a work of 
necessity and mercy—thou also, even thou, Saint Thomas of Trumbull, 
hast thine !) and drinking the sweet, abundant in the manner of Mr. 
Southey’s cataract of Lodore,—‘ Here it comes, sparkling.’ A day 
bestrewn with coronatiéns and sops in wine; deep in libations to good 
hope and fond memory ; a day of rest to beast, and mirth to man, (as 
also to sympathetic beasts that can be merry,) and concluding itself 
inan Orphic hour of delight, signifying peace on Tweedside, and 
goodwill to men, there or far away ;—always excepting the French, 
and Boney. 

‘Yes, and see what it all came to in the end.’ 

Not so, dark-virulent Minos-Mucklewrath; the end came of quite 
other things: of these, came such length of days and peace as Scott 
had in his Fatherland, and such immortality as he has in all lands. 

Nathless, firm, though deeply courteous, rebuke, for his some- 
times overmuch light-mindedness, was administered to him by the 
more grave and thoughtful Byron. Tor the Lord Abbot of Newstead 
knew his Bible by heart as well as Scott, though it had never been 
given bim by his mother as her dearest possession. Knew it, and, 
what was more, had thought of it, and sought in it what Seott had 
never cared to think, nor been fain to seek. 

And loving Scott well, and always doing him every possible plea- 
sure in the way he sees to be most agreeable to him—as, for instance, 
remembering with precision, and writing down the very next morn- 
ing, every blessed word that the Prince Regent had been pleased to 
say of him before courtly audience,—he yet conceived that such 
cheap ryming as his own Bride of Abydos, for instance, which he 
had written from beginning to end in four days, or even the travel- 
ling reflections of Harold and Juan on men and women, were scarcely 
steady enough Sunday afternoon’s reading for a patriarch-Merlin like 
Scott. So he dedicates to him a work of a truly religious tendency, 
on which for his own part he has done his best,—the drama of Cain. 
Of which dedication the virtual significance to Sir Walter might be 
translated thus. Dearest and last of Border soothsayers, thou hast 
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indeed told us of Black Dwarfs, and of White maidens, also of Grey 
Friars, and Green Fairies; also of sacred hollies by the well, and 
haunted crooks in the glen. But of the bushes that the black dogs 
rend in the woods of Phlegethon; and of the crooks in the glen, and 
the bickerings of the burnie where ghosts meet the mightiest of 
us; and of the black misanthrope, who is by no means yet a dwarfed 
one, and concerning whom wiser creatures than Hobbie Elliot may 
tremblingly ask ‘Gude guide us, what’s yon?’ hast thou yet known, 
seeing that thou hast yet told, nothing. 

Scott may perhaps have his answer. We shall in good time 
hear. 

Joun Ruskin. 





THE THOROUGHBRED HORSE—ENGLISH 
AND ARABIAN. 


At this year’s Goodwood Meeting a proposal, originating with myself, 
was laid by Lord Calthorpe before the Stewards of the Jockey Club, 
which has for its object the restoration on the English Turf of weight- 
for-age races for horses exclusively of Arabian blood. The proposal, 
whether or not it be adopted—and it is still I believe under considera- 
tion—-deserves more than a passing notice. It is just a hundred years 
since any race of the kind was run in England; and to sportsmen of 
the modern school, disciples and admirers of the late Admiral Rous, 
the notion of a return to Eastern blood, in their search for that ideal 
of the Turf which all who breed pursue, will be looked on as reac- 
tionary, perhaps by some as childish. It was an axiom with the 
gallant Admiral that a second-class English thoroughbred could give 
five stone to the best Arabian horse and beat him one mile or twenty, 
while he drew therefrom the not illogical inference that, from a racing 
point of view, the latter must be now regarded as a merely worthless 
brute. Some scratch races run in Egypt anda match or two recently 
witnessed at Newmarket have gone far in the minds of Englishmen 
towards confirming this view; and other circumstances which I will 
enumerate presently have completed the general disrepute into which 
the Arabian has fallen in thiscountry. There exists, however, though 
in rapidly diminishing numbers, an older school of sportsmen who 
still cherish the reverence for Eastern blood which was once an article 
of faith with Englishmen, and to whom the proposal will seem less 
surprising than to younger men. Here and there one meets a squire 
or yeoman, generally a Yorkshireman, who remembers, as a boy, having 
seen the four-mile heats at Doncaster, and who has heard his father 
say that Flying Childers, a horse of purely Eastern descent, was a 
better horse than any of a later day. These represent an opinion 
which, as I have said, was once an article of faith at New- 
market, and which, though now abandoned, was held by a race of 
sportsmen far indeed from being children on the Turf. Admiral 
Rous notwithstanding, I believe that it has still claims on our 
attention, and, as such, I propose here simply to restate it. 

The raison Vétre (if I may be allowed a French phrase ona very. 
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English subject) of the thoroughbred horse is twofold. He is in the 
first place, and essentially, a racehorse, and in the second a sire. On 
the Turf he supplies the public with the material of an amusement 
which has become in England a necessity; and at the stud he per- 
forms a duty no less serious—that of getting sound and handsome 
stock. He must have the monopoly of speed, and he must have that 
quality peculiar to high breeding which enables him te impress his 
own stamp and image on his progeny. For these two purposes, and 
these alone, is he of supreme value. 

It is, then, of importance to consider in what degree the English 
thoroughbred, as at present found in these islands, fulfils the double 
duty required of him, and to contrast him in both respects with the 
thoroughbred horse of Arabia, his only possible rival. And first as to 
his position on the Turf, where not only Admiral Rous, but pro- 
bably every breeder of horses in England for the last fifty years, has 
held him to be beyond fear of competition. 

The history of the English thoroughbred has been often told, but 
it will bear repeating. It is improbable that there was any indi- 
genous breed of horses in these islands, or that till a comparatively 
late date the animals found in England differed greatly from those of 
Northern Europe generally. The connection of England with France 
under the Plantagenets doubtless introduced among us the first strain 
of Eastern blood, brought through Spain to Languedoc and thence to 
Limousin by the Moors, and it is possible, nay probable, that true 
Arab blood may have found its way to our shores with the returning 
Crusaders. From both these sources an improved riding horse may 
have been produced, but there seems no warrant in recorded fact of 
England having possessed ‘any special breed of cowrsers earlier than 
the seventeenth century. In James the First’s reign, however, we read 
of ‘running horses,’ engaged in three and four mile heats, which were 
of a race accounted English. Their quality, however, can hardly have 
been high, in spite of the enthusiasm of their panegyrist, the respect- 
able Gervase Markham ; for we find them classed with Neapolitan and 
Spanish horses in point of speed, while as yet the Barb and Turk alone 
represented Eastern blood in the knowledge of the writers of the day.! 
It was not till the Stuart Restoration, fifty years later, that the foun- 
dation of the present ‘thoroughbred’ breed was laid by Charles the 
Second, who, by his connection with Tangier, his Queen’s dowry, 
obtained certain Barb mares of a quality superior to anything hitherto 
imported for the Royal Stud, and which, as ‘ Royal Mares,’ form the 
foundation of our English Stud Book. That some of these Royal 
mares may have been true Arabians is possible, though there is no 
evidence to show this; for Charles seems to have sent agents to the 
Levant as well as to Barbary, and we know that the Levant Company 


? Markham’s Arabian, imported as early as 1605, seems to have attracted little 
notice, He was a small horse, and, according to the ideas of the day, a plain one. 
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was then already established at Aleppo, where English merchants 
would be in easy communication with the North Arabian desert. At 
the same time Eastern blood was being rapidly introduced in the 
male line through the Turkish Barb and Arab sires purchased by these 
very merchants in different ports of the Mediterranean ; and the pro- 
duce of these sires, partly from the Royal and partly from native 
mares—whose produce, again, was constantly recrossed with Arabian or 
quasi-Arabian blood—became accepted generally as thoroughbred. 
Though vastly superior to the old ‘running hack’ of a previous 
generation, the ‘ thoroughbred’ racehorse of 1700 was evidently but 
a poor performer on the Turf compared with such later giants as 
Childers and Eclipse. The exact composition of his blood it is hard 
to determine ; for, apart from the nameless mares which figure in his 
pedigree, and which may have been of any blood, Spanish, English, or 
even Flemish, we know little even of the sires. Turk, Barb, Arabian 
seem to have been terms almost convertible with Englishmen in the 
seventeenth century; and as to the distinctions between Arabian and 
Arabian, none such had yet been heard of.? 

But in the later years of Queen Anne an undoubted Arabian of 
the purest breed was brought to England which was destined to be 
the true sire of the English thoroughbred. This was the Kehilan 
Ras-el-Fedawi,’ purchased from the Anazeh by Mr. Darley, an English 
gentleman residing at Aleppoin connection as it would seem with the 
Levant Company, and who sent the colt home to his brother, a squire 
of the North Riding of Yorkshire, where, as the ‘ Darley Arabian,’ he 
became progenitor of Childers, Almansor, Dedalus, and other great 
horses of their day, as well as, in a second generation, of Eclipse. The 
performances of Childers—a horse bred in England, of wholly Eastern 
blood, and with an undoubtedly pure Arabian for his sire—formed a 
second epoch in Turf history. From that moment pure Kehilan blood 
was more eagerly sought than ever. The Godolphin—sometimes called 
a Barb, but according to recent authority a pure Kehilan of the Jilfan 
breed—took up the mantle of the Darley, and between them they may 
be said to have recreated the English thoroughbred, every horse now 
running on the Turf deducing his origin from these two. Without at- 
taching full credence to the tale of Childers having run his three miles 
six furlongs and ninety-three yards in six minutes and forty seconds, or 
still less of Eclipse’s mile in a minute, we must recognise the fact, as 
it was recognised at the time, that nothing equal to the speed of these 
two horses had as yet been seen in England, nor can it be doubtful that 


2 The Turks and Barbs of the English Stud Book were probably so named from 
the countries where they were purchased, not necessarily where they were bred, and 
may many of them have been pure Kehilans. True Barbs are the produce of a cross 
between the Kehilan of the Arab invasions of the seventh century and the indigenous 


Mauritanian breed. 
* Kehilan is the Arabic equivalent for thoroughbred. Ras el Fedawi, headstrong, 


distinguishes a special strain of blood. 
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the result was due directly to the new infusion of this best Anazeh 
blood of their immediate ancestors. Still the infusion was an infusion 
only ;-and Childers and Eclipse themselves, though far more nearly 
Arabian than any of their predecessors, had more than one strain of 
inferior blood; nor, to the best of my knowledge, has any horse been 
yet bred in England absolutely pure Kehilan in all his ancestry, 
That the cross-breeding was a matter of necessity, not of choice, with 
the breeders of the day, seems hardly to require proving. Horses it 
was possible to procure of any blood from the Anazeh; but their 
best mares were then never sold; and in default of such Barbs and 
English dams seemed no unworthy substitute. Still, importations 
of stallions from Arabia continued to be frequent during the greater 
part of last century, and there seems little doubt that these were of 
the best. Niebuhr, writing about 1765, speaks of the Kochlani 
(Kehilans) as being purchased at Aleppo or on the Euphrates by English 
merchants at the price of 800 to 1,000 crowns, and adds that they were 
expected, ‘ when sent to England, to draw four times the original price,’ 
which would bring their figure to as many pounds. Moreover, their 
value as sires was recognised in the special stakes run for by imported 
stallions at Newmarket till towards the close of the century. 

A third epoch may be considered as having then been reached. 
The Levant Company had fallen into decay, and the fanatical Wahhabi 
power had arisen in Arabia—two circumstances which cut Englishmen 
off from their commercial dealings with the Bedouins. The stallions 
imported were no longer procurable from the Anazeh who alone 
possess the strains of blood suited to racing purposes ; and such animals 
as reached England, though possessing excellent qualities, were found 
too small and too slow for successful use as sires for the Turf. More- 
over, high feeding and selection had so far increased the size of the 
English racehorse sprung from the Darley and Godolphin that, all 
stains in his pedigree notwithstanding, he was more than a match in 
speed to the new comers. It was found that a first cross from im- 
ported Arabians no longer improved the produce for racing purposes, 
and the best mares ceased to be put to any but the home-bred stock. 
This sealed the fate of the Arabian at the stud, and he disappeared 
finally from the English Turf. 

The Arabian, nevertheless, though no longer seen at Newmarket, 
survived his disappearance for many years as an honoured name in 
England, and it is only in recent times that from an idol he has be- 
come a byword with our sportsmen. The causes which have led to 
his decay in fame are worth tracing. The severance of English com- 
mercial intercourse with the Syrian desert by the decline of the 
Levant Company, and the long war with France which followed, and 
which so greatly increased the risks of importation through the 
Mediterranean, were, as I have said, a prime cause of the deteriora- 
tion in quality of such stallions as still reached our shores. In the 
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early half of the present century our knowledge of the Arab (he had 
ceased to be called the Arabian) was confined almost entirely to Indian 
officers, military and civilian, who knew him as he is known in India 
—an animal of whom it is vulgarly said there that he has but one 
pace—the gallop—and that isa bad one. The Anazeh Kehilan, the 
real progenitor of our English racing stock, had ceased to be known.* 
Then came the age of touring in the Levant, of visits to Sultans and 
Pashas with their mixed studs of prancing steeds, all mane and tail 
and curvetting action. Occasionaliy Bedouin camps were visited ; but 
they were. Bedouins of Syria and the Holy Land, very rarely indeed 
of the Anazeh, nor probably ever of the Bisshr Anazeh, where the best 
horses of all are bred. The rank and file of horseflesh in the desert: 
is notoriously indifferent, and travellers came back disappointed. 
But the cruellest blow of all was when, after the Crimean war, our 
troop-ships brought back scores of sorry hacks, Turks, Cossacks, cross- 
breds of all sorts, yet dignified, every one of them, with the name of 
Arab. At the sight of these three-cornered ponies English sportsmen. 
felt and protested they had been the victims of an ancient hoax 
played on them by story-books from childhood up. It became a 
matter almost of honour to minimise the relationship between Eng- 
and and Arabia, and it began to be discovered that it was to an in- 
digenous rather than the imported breeds that the British racehorse 
owed his quality. The coup de grace was put by the victory of a 
half-bred English mare, Fair Nell, over all the Pasha of Egypt’s stud. 
Then, indeed, the name of Arab became at Newmarket a mockery and 
a derision. 

In the meanwhile, though neglected and unprized, and I may say 
unknown, the only true thoroughbred horse of the world lived on 
where our fathers had found him a hundred and fifty years ago, 
neither better nor worse than what he then was, and as capable as ever 
of breeding Childerses and Eclipses to those who might have looked 
for and secured him. The desert changes little, nor do to any great 
degree its horses. ‘The only change is that the Anazeh, the great 
horse-breeding tribe, is no longer prosperous, and that in our day 
mares as well as horses come sometimes to the market. What Mr. 
Darley could not do is possible now for us. We can procure both 
dams and sires of the most fancy strains of blood for breeding stock, 
and that at no enormous cost of time or money. The Anazeh, by a 
series of disastrous wars and the pressure of a famine which is raging 
over half Asia, have been driven to the unfortunate. alternative of 
selling their mares or seeing them starve; and many have thus been 
sold within the last twelve months, and are now to be found among 


4 That Anazeh horses occasionally find their way to India I do not deny; but 
most of those sold at Bombay as Anazeh are bred in reality by the Shammar, a few 
by the Ibn Haddal. Last year I asked several of the Bombay dealers if they never 
dealt with the Sebaa Anazeh, the great horse-breeding tribe, and was answered : 
§ Why should we go to them? They live too far away, and ask too much,’ 
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the villages of the desert frontier. The prohibition of export, too, so 
long imposed by the Turks, has lately been removed, and no difficulty 
exists in bringing home purchases from any of the Mediterranean 
ports. It is possible, therefore, as it never previously was, to breed 
the pure Arabian stock in Europe, in England, at Newmarket—pos- 
sible! it is being already done. The French Government, more 
keenly alive than we are to the value of this blood, has this summer 
despatched agents with commission to purchase largely ; and, though 
our own Government has long ceased to interest itself in horse-breed- 
ing, private enterprise in England is endeavouring to supply the want 
by private importation. 

‘ But what, in fact, I hear it asked, ‘are the merits of the Kehilan 
blood which we do not find in our own racehorse? Is it or is it not 
a fact that the Arab is unable to run against the English horse at any 
weights? Is he as capable of breeding us good hunters and hacks and 
carriage horses as the sires we now possess ?’ ‘To this I answer that no 
Kehilan, purchased of the Anazeh and imported into England, would 
be likely, to run with success against English thoroughbreds even at 
the 2 stone 4 lbs. allowed him in the Goodwood Cup and over a two- 
and-a-half mile course, nor would I recommend speculators to invest 
their money on him at greater weights and over a longer distance. 
I maintain, nevertheless, that he is essentially a racehorse, the sire of 
racehorses, and that his produce bred in England for a few genera- 
tions will be able to hold their own upon the English Turf, perhaps 
more than their own. I say, moreover, that in shape and power and 
courage he is better adapted to breed hunters than any but excep- 
tional English thoroughbreds, that his temper should make him a 
better sire for hacks, and his soundness and action for carriage stock. 
I maintain, moreover, that, being truer bred than any other horse, he 
is more likely to impress his own character on his produce. 

First, however, as a racehorse, let it be distinctly understood that 
it is only in Northern Arabia and perhaps only now among the Anazeh 
that the racing Arab is bred. Whatever it may have been in early 
times and before the invention of gunpowder, the Arabs of Nejd and 
the Peninsula fight now not on horseback, but on dromedaries, and 
breed horses rather for show than ‘use. These are consequently 
not bred for speed. The dry climate and want of green pasture, 
moreover, keep them stunted in size, as the same conditions stunt 
every other animal there, and they have become ponies for reasons 
analogous to those which have caused the horse to become a pony 
in Shetland. Their average height hardly exceeds 13.2; and 14 
hands is there a tall horse. It is not, therefore, from Nejd that a 
racing sire should be looked for, in spite of the name Nejdi, which 
is applied by Arabs as an epithet of honour to their horses. The 
true racing Arabian is to be looked for further north. There the 
conditions of life are better suited for the development of speed. 
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In the first place, from superior pasture the horse is on a larger 
scale; and, secondly, the Bedouin wars, waged on horseback and 
with the lance, have acted as a selective power on the quality of speed. 
Where the rider’s life depends on the swiftness of his beast, that beast 
will develop swiftness. In Nejd it is the camel—among the Anazeh 
it is the horse. 

The confusion which exists on the subject of Nejd horses, and 
which has been aggravated by an account, which I am obliged to con- 
sider fanciful, of the stud Mr. Palgrave saw at Riad in 1864, arises, I 
believe, from a distinction as to their horses made by the Anazeh them- 
selves. The Anazeh are in their origin a tribe of Western Nejd, and 
marched northwards no longer than about two hundred years ago. 
The pastures where they now live were then occupied by tribes of 
earlier Arab invasions (for there has been a constant pressure out- 
wards from Central Arabia )—the Tai, Weldi, Beni-Sokhor, and others 
whom they conquered and reduced to tribute. In the course of their 
wars, being stronger than the rest, they gradually absorbed all the 
horsefiesh of the country into their own tribes; but having, like all 
‘noble’ Arabs, a scrupulous regard for distinctions of blood in their 
breeding, they have distinguished the produce of these captured mares 
by the name of Shimali, or Northerners, reserving to that of the mares 
they brought with them the title of Nejdi. Hence it happens that, 
having a prejudice in favour of the latter as more especially their own, 
the term Nejdi is used by them as an encomium. I am, however, by 
no means sure that the preference is justified in actual merit, for I 
have more than once heard it admitted that many of the Shimali 
are as fast or faster gallopers than their rivals. In appearance an 
Englishman would perhaps even prefer them, nor should I hesitate 
myself to purchase these where the breed was certain. It may be 
taken pretty well for granted that at least the Shimali have no ab- 
solutely foreign element iu their blood. The real truth, however, 
about these distinctions and definitions it is exceedingly difficult to 
ascertain. If superior merit there be in these Anazeh Nejdi, it is 
probably rather one of endurance than of speed. 

Nejdi or Shimali, the racing Arab is generally of a bay colour 
with black points, and generally of one or other of the breeds espe- 
cially called Kehilan. An Englishman would hardly do wrong in 
selecting his purchases according to the approved English ideas 
of shape, remembering that it is blood stock he is choosing, not 
any other. The fact is that many an Arab mare might pass 
without comment in England as an English thoroughbred; nor is 
this wonderful considering how nearly they are allied. There are, 
all the same, certain points of distinction which he should bear in 
mind. 

As to the head—which in the Arab differs more from that of the 
English thoroughbred than any other point—it should be large, not 
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small, as is vulgarly supposed ; but the size should be all in the upper 
regions. The muzzle should be fine—it cannot be too fine. The 
nostril in the best breeds is peculiar. Instead of running down toa 
point as in our thoroughbred horses, it should lie flat with the face, 
turning upwards, so that, as they say, the rain could drop into it, 
This gives it, when distended, a greater volume than with the English 
thoroughbred, and aids respiration after a manner artificially con- 
trived for asses and camels by the Arabs, who sometimes slit the 
nostrils of their beasts of burden if short-winded. The face should 
be very broad between the eyes, and with the bones sharply marked 
and prominent. It should have a convex look, almost as if swollen; 
but this should be the conformation of the skull, not caused by 
fleshiness. It is very important that there should be a prominence 
n the forehead terminating below the eyes—a peculiarity which must 
not be confounded with the Roman nose. The eyes should be full, 
bright, and prominent, and should be surrounded with black skin, 
bare of hair, giving it the appearance of having been painted with 
kohl (whence the name Kohlan, or Kehilan). The jowl should be 
lean and very deep and wide at the throat, and the jaw-bone well 
marked. The under lip longer than the upper, ‘ like that of the 
camel.’ Ears, especially in the mare, long, but fine and delicately 
cut like a leaf. The neck long and light as with us; the shoulder 
much sloped, but not necessarily ending in ahigh wither. The back 
will be found invariably shorter than in English thoroughbreds, and 
the loins more powerful, but there should be length below. With 
regard to the limbs the cannon bone is generally shorter, the joints 
larger, and the sinews straighter and stouter than in these. The 
pastern will be thought too long, but it is a sign with the Bedouins 
of speed. The calf knee, though objectionable, is not a defect in 
Arab eyes. Perhaps the point after the head least like the English 
thoroughbred is the hock. It is larger in the Arabian and less 
straight ; the point of the hock being specially prominent, and the 
sinew standing visibly out from it downwards. The tail is invariably 
carried high in galloping, generally too in repose, and a contrary 
carriage is almost always a sign of inferior blood. High knee action 
is never seen in the best bred Kehilans ; but shoulder action is almost 
always found, combined to a degree rarely equalled in England with 
action behind. No attention need be paid to artificial marks, as they 
indicate nothing as to breeding. The little cuts inside the ears only 
show that the animal has been foaled in the desert, where they sew 
his ears together as soon. as born, and this will be the case whether 
he is asil (noble) or Kadish. Natural markings occur in certain 
strains of blood, and may serve as a confirmation of, though they can- 
not prove, his origin. 
Such in shape and appearance is the racing Arabian. His height 
depends mainly on his treatment as a colt. If foaled in a year of 
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plenty he may reach fifteen hands; if in a year of drought fourteen 
will be his limit. The usual height is 14.2. 

With regard to his speed, which for racing purposes is of course 
the main question, it is not easy to judge. Few of those who 
have witnessed his ‘wretched exhibitions’ on the Turf, know how 
little the circumstances of his desert breeding have fitted him for 
better performances there. The desert-bred Arab has had everything 
from the first against him. Starved before birth, he is generally a 
puny foal, but is nevertheless weaned ata month old according to the 
invariable Bedouin practice. Even during that first month he is not 
allowed to run with his dam, being kept at the tent ropes tied by the 
near hind leg above the hock; nor has he any exercise, unless the tribe 
be on the march. During the next few months he is fed by the hand 
on camel’s milk, or such refuse dates as his owner can spare him, or 
on gathered pasture if pasture there be. Then in his first autumn he 
is turned out to shift for himself, shackled, to prevent his being stolen, 
with heavy iron handcuffs. As a yearling he is like a little half-starved 
cat, and he only begins to grow in his third spring. Then—it will be 
in his second if he has been foaled in the autumn—he is mounted, I do 
not say broke, for he needs no breaking, and, unless he is to be kept 
as a stallion for the tribe, is sold to the village dealers on the edge of 
the desert. These put him into their close and filthy stables, where 
he generally sickens for a while: but then grows fat and sleek, when, 
after a sufficient training in such circus tricks as the Turks delight in, 
he is resold at an immense profit to some Pasha, Caimakam, or 
Ulema, as the case may be, from whom he finds his way into Frank 
hands. During all this time, he has probably had not one fair gallop 
in his life, and has hardly stretched his legs even in a loose-box, for 
he is kept hobbled day and night. At six, seven, or eight years old, 
when all his cones are set to short paces, and he has served, maybe, 
some seasons at the stud, he is suddenly put by his new owner into 
training, and disappoints him because he cannot win a common 
country race against English thoroughbreds. Yet surely a son of 
Doncaster and Rouge Rose, if treated so, might be excused from win- 
ning a Goodwood Cup even at 32lbs. allowance. It is therefore, I say, 
difficult to judge, by such performances as we have seen, of all that 
the Arab is capable of as a racehorse. It is, on the contrary, strange 
that he should be as good a horse as he is. 

On the other hand I fully admit an actual superiority in point of 
speed in the English thoroughbred. It is not for nothing that New- 
market has bred a galloping machine for the last two hundred 
years, and the Arabian has much time to make up. But I believe 
him, as really better bred, to be of really better stuff, and therefore 
capable of really better things. The speed that is in the English 
horse, though developed by a long process of selection, came all from 
the Arabian; and the pure-bred Arabian must in the long run beat 
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the impure. At least the experiment is worth trying, and as such | 
hope the Jockey Club will regard it. 

In the meanwhile we have what to some will appear an even more 
important function of the thoroughbred to consider—his function as 
sire. I believe it to be pretty generally admitted that, though the 
best we possess, the modern British thoroughbred is not an ideal pro- 
genitor of half-bred stock. To say nothing of his constitution, 
which is hardly all we could wish, but which may be to a certain 
extent due to the circumstances of his forced and unnatural existence, 
his shape is hardly, even in British eyes, perfection. He is seldom 
quite sound of limb, nor often quite sound of wind. His back and 
loins fit him for little weight compared with his size, and he is 
decidedly leggy. His action too, though admirable for the Turf, 
wants form and finish. It is generally poor behind, and it is quite 
the exception to see a thoroughbred trot with all-round action. He 
is, besides, strange in his temper, easily disturbed and frightened, ex- 
tremely often vicious. His offspring naturally partake in some 
degree of all these failings, and, though the good blood in him more 
than outweighs the defects, still he is far from perfect. 

In every point that I have named the thoroughbred Arabian is 
his superior. He is sound of wind and limb in nine cases out of ten, 
whatever work he may have done and however he may have been 
treated. He has a strength of frame equal perhaps to a third as 
much again as any other horse of his size. His action is true and 
sustained ; and only eyes wedded to certain types of ugliness can fail 
to see his beauty. He is, moreover, of admirable temper and strange 
intelligence, so that it is hard not to recognise in him a moral and 
intellectual being. This suits him, as no other horse is suited, to be 
the sire of animals connected with our pleasures—nor is his temper less 
valuable even from a purely material point of view. None who have 
had experience in breeding will deny the advantage commercially of 
breeding from animals which neither savage their attendants nor 
@ach other; which, when taken in hand as colts, require hardly a 
preliminary preparation to be mounted or put in harness ; which will 
suffer themselves to be handled from the day they are foaled and 
caught by a stranger in their paddocks; which are startled neither 
by sights nor sounds, and which in difficulties never lose their heads. 

As a sire for hunters I can conceive no more admirable type than 
a well-chosen Anazeh horse, with the long shoulder some of them 
possess, and the deep ribs and well-knit loins which are their special 
points of power. In courage across country the Arab is without a 
rival, and his is a courage tempered with intelligence. He is not 
only a big but a clever jumper, and one that delights in his work. 

It is, however, as a breeder of carriage stock that I believe him 
to be specially superior to the English thoroughbred. There his 
soundness of foot and limb and his true action would find all their 
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advantage, while his low wither would be of little consequence. 
Nearly every Arabian I have put in harness has proved a fast and 
showy trotter, displaying, moreover, a power of draught quite dispro- 
portionate to his size. ; 

It is my opinion that the thoroughbred Arab is seen less to his: 
advantage asa hack than in any other circumstances. In spite of 
his finely-shaped shoulder, the low wither gives a more forward seat to 
his rider than is suited to the English taste. He is, however, ex- 
cellent in all his paces, being as fast and safe a walker as the cross- 
bred straight-shouldered animal which represents him in India is the 
contrary. I have ridden him many thousand miles, and have never 
yet been ‘ put down’ on the road. 

As size is a condition sine gud non for most purposes in England, 
I feel that something needs to be said on that head. I have every 
reason to believe that pure Arabian produce, bred in England, will in 
the first generation reach the height of 15 hands 2 inches. I have at 
present in my stud farm a yearling colt measuring already .14.2, 
although his dam is hardly that height, and I believe it to be a fact 
that crossbred produce from an Arabian sire is always taller than the 
mean height of sire anddam. That this should be so seems to me 
quite accountable. The Arabian of 15 hands is not a big pony but 
alittle horse—little only through the circumstances of his breeding, 
and ready at once to develop as Nature under kindlier influences 
intended him to do. It may seem a paradox to say it, but I believe 
size to be no less a quality of the racing Anazeh than speed. The 
English racehorse of 1700, if we may believe Admiral Rous, was 
under 15 hands in height, being then, as I have shown, by no means 
a pure Arabian, whereas immediately axter the infusion of Darley 
blood he rose to 16 and 16.2. The soil and climate of England will, 
I doubt not, do now what it did then; and I think it is the Duke of 
Newcastle who remarks ‘ there is no fear of having too small horses 
in England, since the moisture of the climate and the fatness of the 
land rather produce horses too large.’ Neither do I doubt that in 
Arabian cross-breeding a like result will be obtained. 

Lastly, the Arabian has this in his favour asa sire. He is less 
likely, from the real purity of his blood, to get those strange sports of 
Nature which are the curse of breeders, misshapen offspring recalling 
some ancient stain in not a stainless pedigree. The true Arabian 
may be trusted to reproduce his kind after his own image and 
likeness, and of a particular type. It will rarely happen to the- 
breeder of Arabians that a colt is born useless for any purpose in the. 
world, except, as they say, ‘to have his throat cut or be run in a 
hansom.’ Whether he be bred a racehorse or not, the Arab will always 
find a market as long as cavalry is used in England or on the Con- 
tinent. He is a cheap horse to breed, doing well on what would 
starve an English thoroughbred, and requiring less stable work from 
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his docility.: Above all, whatever diseases'he may acquire’in time; 
he starts now ‘with a clean bill of health, inheriting none of those 
weaknesses of constitution which beset our present racing stock. He 
endures cold as he endures heat, fasting as plenty, and hard work as 
idleness. Nothing comes to him amiss. ' For what other creature 
under heaven can we say so much ? 

Such, then, are the considerations which have determined Lord 
Calthorpe and some of his ‘friends to support a scheme for the en- 
couragement of thoroughbred Arab breeding in’ England. The 
English Jockey Club, though not exactly, like the French, a ‘society 
for the encouragement of horse-breeding,’ can do much towards coun- 
tenancing and assisting the scheme. The establishment of a weight- 
for-age race for Arabs, with a respectable stake to run for, would be a 
decided inducement to all, who have hitherto had a sentimental love 
only for the Arabian, to breed him seriously ; and the present is, as I 
have explained, an admirable opportunity for obtaining the requisite 
blood. We may hope, if races are established in England, to obtain 
similar support in France, Italy, and Germany, whose Jockey Clubs 
have been always ready to take a hint from ours, and in all which 
countries Arab studs are found. These, it is true, are not now 
devoted to racing, but to military purposes, although in time they 
will become so. The colonies, and especially the Cape of Good Hope, 
where the Arabian is already in high estimation, may be expected to 
come forward. At first it can hardly be anticipated that Arab entries 
should be numerous; but all things must have their beginning. 

Should the event justify at all Lord Calthorpe’s hopes and those 
of his friends, the future has much in store for those who will try 
the experiment. The idea has in it nothing contrary to English 
traditions, and may be productive of incalculable good to the country. 
Sportsmen will no doubt receive it at first merely as an experiment ; 
and they will do well, for such it is. But it is possible for a sanguine 
mind to look forward to the day when a new race of thoroughbreds, 
this time really thoroughbred, shall have taken its place without help 
or favour on the English Turf, and a more perfect animal have been 
contrived for the stud than any that England has yet. possessed. 


Witrrmw ScawEen Buvnt. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


’ Since the foregoing pages'were written my original letter to Lord Calthorpe has 
been published by order of the Stewards of the Jockey Club, and a certain amount of 
corréspondence has resulted in the sporting press concerning it. As might have 
been expected, the scheme has found opponents, partisans of the existing order of 
things as the best possible in the best of possible worlds. To these I can hardly 
expect that what I have now written will prove conyineing, but I trust that it may 
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be taken by them as an answer to most of their objections. On one matter, however, 
I feel that I have perhaps been hardly quite explicit. My belief in the innate 

superiority of the Kehilan does not blind me to the existing merits of the English 
thoroughbred. I believe him to be, next to the Arabian, the purest bred horse in 
the world, and of all now the fastest. It is impossible for me, nevertheless, to 
accept as strictly exact his title to thoroughbreeding. By the avowal of his warmest 
friends his blood is the result of more than one ingredient, itself not pure, while the 
very name of thoroughbred has been his hardly for two hundred years. The Arabian, 
on the other hand, is the descendant of a single race kept pure since its first domestica- 
tion, and bred with fanatical reverence for many hundreds—probably for many 
thousands—of years ; and it has, moreover, been accepted as the one thoroughbred horse 
of Asia certainly from the time of Mahomet. At that time, the seventh century, the 
Kehilan overran Asia, and Northern Africa, and Spain, leaving everywhere the token 
of his superiority in the semi-Arabian stock which has there replaced indigenous 
breeds. Neither Persian, nor Turk, nor Barb, nor Andalusian, are pure races. They 
are half-bred Arabs, owing to the Kehilan all their quality. So, too, is the English 
horse, whose very name ‘thoroughbred’ is but a paraphrase of the ‘ Khey] asilat’ of 
Arabia, and whose pretension to true blood is but a copy of theirs. England, it is 
true, possesses a noble horse, but there is still a nobler; and she should possess it too. 
This is my reason for pressing the Arabian’s claims upon my countrymen. 
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ENGLISH RATIONAL AND IRRATIONAL. 


‘Die Hauptsache iiberall die ist, die Erkenntniss von der Meinung zu unter- 
scheiden.’—F. E. D. ScuirreRMACHER. 


PreremPTory and unreasoned pronouncements as to what is bad 
English are not the least of the minor pests which vex our en- 
lightened age; and the bulk of them, as the better-informed are well 
aware, may be traced to {persons who have given only very slight 
attention to verbal criticism. The effective disseminators of these 
pronouncements are, indeed, far from numerous. By these we mean, 
for the most part, those would-be philologists who collect waifs and 
strays of antipathies and prejudices, amplify the worthless hoard by 
their own whimseys, and, to the augmentation of vulgar error, digest 
the whole into essays and volumes. That, however, their utterances 
should be echoed unquestioningly by the demi-literate, and adopted 
as subordinate articles of the Philistine creed, is only what might be 
expected. Far more readily than the contrary, whatever partakes of 
the nature of disparagement may calculate on popular acceptance. 
Account should be taken, also, that any seeming evidence of a man’s 
superiority to his associates is, in general, a source of keen gratifica- 
tion to him. Of all that he claims as his own, nothing is likely to 
raise him higher in his own conceit than his fancied possession of 
knowledge to which, with the} elegance implied in it, they are 
strangers. Then again, research, or even patient reflection, where 
the subject-matter lies deeper than the most obvious superficialities, 
is a characteristic of scholars, and, as being so, is entirely secure from 
appropriation by the half-educated and their favourite guides. All 
things considered, we may be thankful, and perhaps we ought to be 
surprised, that the conceit of omniscience, original and derived, 
touching propriety in English, is not more widely diffused than we 
find it to be. 

Nevertheless, instinctive legislation concerning our language is 
too frequent and too obtrusive to be endured without occasional 
protest. Suspicion of its temerity can hardly occur to those who 
indulge in it deliberately. That they should see the matter in its 
true light, that they should surmise its utter presumptuousness, their 
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complacent self-sufficiency renders all but impossible. Philology, as 
they rate it, is a thing light enough to serve as their mere avocation 
and pastime. In their own opinion, and by their tacit profession, 
they have read all that one needs to read, they are infallible in point 
of memory, and their taste and their judgment are past gainsaying. 
Their attitude is, in short, exactly that which conciliates most speedily 
the adhesion of the multitude. Acting on the maxim, that modesty 
is not a note of inspiration, they believe unwaveringly in themselves, 
they are visited by no doubts, they cautiously avoid dealing in alter- 
natives ; and none, sooner than such, are welcome to the unthinking 
and the timid, and may assure themselves of a host of disciples. To 
the ordinary mind there is something irresistibly attractive, and 
something which invites unstinted confidence, in the pretensions of a 
man who, conforming to a familiar practice, declares, for instance, 
that a given word or sense of a word had no existence before a defined 
date, or is not to be met with in the pages of any reputable writer. 
Only arrant sciolists, certainly, will venture on sweeping assertions of 
this stamp. It is, however, precisely these that are wholly at one with 
the vulgar mob of readers, characterised as it is, what with impotence 
and indolence, by a repugnance to all enunciations which bewilder 
by being limited or qualified. On these worse than blind dictators 
argument would, of course, be wasted. Still, it is not altogether 
hopeless that suggestions of their incapacity, for cause shown, may 
penetrate, and with good effect, to some whose reliance on their false 
lessons, if it continued unshaken, would promote the propagation of 
foolish and mischievous fancies. 

In the case of a living language, not yet in its decline, interesting 
as its historical philology may be, its practical philology is of im- 
portance vastly greater. Of this the scope is, to discover and to record 
the best recent and present usage—in other terms, eligible precedents. 
Nor can a different view of its functions be accepted, unless one 
first postulates, consciously or unconsciously, principles which will 
bear no serious examination. The view specially alluded to is that 
of grammarians, lexicographers, and rhetoricians, of the autocratic 
type. Pronouncing, as they do, arbitrarily, or from a predilection 
for the obsolete, as to what is right and what is wrong, they ought, 
certainly, to produce credentials from heaven, or from some other 
exalted quarter, conclusive that their autocratism is authentic. In the 
meantime, all is not so smooth as it ought to be. If we are to believe 
themselves, they are virtually inspired; and, it being only injunc- 
tions that they have to do with, the hapless sceptic is constantly 
molested by doubts how to separate, therein, warrantable prescriptions 
from personal suggestions. But a language is never a finality,‘nor a 
fixture ; and its course is beyond the staying or the contgdlithe of 
speculators or theorists. Its prevailing features, at whatever period 
of its career, are impressed upon it, of necessity, by circumstances 
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which constitute and distinguish that period. Depreciation of the 
former is, therefore, depreciation, inclusively, of the latter. For 
example, when modernisms are decried, as often happens, on the sole 
avowed ground of their being modernisms, it is silently taken for 
granted, that, in comparison with our forerunners, we have retro- 
graded in good sense, or in good taste, or in having superfluous 
wants; for, if we have not, the expressions which satisfied them 
would satisfy us. It does not seem to occur to the rigid philological 
conservative, that every particular of what he idolises as classicism of 
phrase was once the very freshest of novelties, and so every word 
_ ever spoken, back to the primeval interjections or what not. If, as 
he contends, we do amiss when we innovate on what has been handed 
down to us, it behoves him to show what there is about us for which 
we should be denied a privilege enjoyed by all bygone generations. 
He is to show, also, and antecedently, that, after a certain course of 
development, a language need change no more, and that it differs 
from all things else, in not being relative, and subject to the law of 
mutation which reigns throughout nature. In fact, taken as a whole, 
speech, equally with the form of our coats and of our hats, is at no time 
otherwise than a precarious and fugitive fashion, a resultant of causes 
so inscrutable in their working that it looks much like the offspring of 
caprice ; and, while we can but blindly appreciate its true antecedents, 
its future fortunes wholly transcend our divination. However, from 
the point of view of practice, all that imports most of us, respecting 
it, is, to ascertain what English is accredited by the best contem- 
porary writers, and to govern ourselves accordingly. Adepts will, in 
exigency, go further than this; but let no one believe lightly that he 
belongs to their select brotherhood. 

That which we have here set forth being, on the face of it, barely 
in advance of the axiomatic, it is curious to observe the inconside- 
rateness in which even men usually most circumspect are seen to 
allow themselves. Thus, Lord Macaulay ' speaks of Bunyan as afford- 
ing a sample of ‘the old unpolluted English language,’ and tells us 
* how rich that language is in its own proper wealth, and how little it 
has been improved by all that it has borrowed.’ Prudently enough, 
the thesis of what constitutes the unpollutedness of Bunyan’s English 
is left unattempted. And is not that pleonastic property, its being 
*rich in its own proper wealth,’? just as predicable of our present 
English as it is of Bunyan’s? And has ‘ borrowed’ English been a 
peculiarity of the last two or three centuries? On the assumption, 
as a starting-point, that the English of a certain age was a gift direct 
from the skies, and so pure and perfect as not to admit, save to its 
harm, of alteration or addition, Lord Macaulay’s eulogy is reconcil- 


} In his Zesays, vol, i. pp, 423, 424, 7th ed. 
, 3 Another pleonasm of Lord Macaulay’s is such as an irresolute man would hardly 
hazard : ‘He walked on fout, bareheaded,’ &c. (History, Jc., vol. i. p. 657, 10th ed.) 
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able with right reason. But it is not that he delivered himself 
ambiguously. His error is fundamental. If it had been said of 
Bunyan, that, looking to all his circumstances, he utilised a simple 
style of English with most unexpected felicity, quite enough would 
have been said. To Lord Macaulay the English of the Bible, as of 
those older writers who recall it to mind, was powerfully attractive. 
And we are not obliged to suppose that it was so adventitiously, that 
is to say, owing to those early associations whose bias few outgrow. 
Tried by the severest canons of taste, it is found to merit praise which 
cannot easily be exaggerated. For who can deny its exquisite concin- 
nity with its subject-matters, or be insensible to the charm of its un- 
constrained and rhythmical fluency? Still, for the general purposes of 
us moderns, it would, indisputably, prove most meagre and insufficient. 

The history of English, from the days of those happy ventures whose 
fruits, no more than slightly modified, we see in the authorised version 
of the Bible, is the history of what Lord Macaulay would have called: 
its pollution. Previously to the later years of Henry the Eighth, so 
inadequate was our tongue for most purposes other than social com- 
munication, that the more learned Englishmen who aspired to make 
a mark in literature were, with few reservations, fain to content 
themselves with Latin. Such quasi-vernacular phenomena as are 
associated with the names of Bishop Pecock, Lord Berners, and a 
few others, are noteworthy, over and above their unseasonableness, 
simply as having been too daringly tentative to induce imitation. 
While revolting, from their ungainly novelty, to the educated with 
whom their appearance was contemporaneous, probably they were well- 
nigh unintelligible to all except the educated. Our older poetry apart, 
from the works of Sir John Mandeville, Wicliffe, Sir John Fortescue, 
Sir Thomas Malory, Tyndale, and Sir Thomas More, with the Paston 
Letters, one may derive a very fair idea of the speech of our forefathers, 
as exhibited in what were its most acceptable forms, down to near the 
middle of the sixteenth century. But the outburst of intellectual 
vigour and activity which concurred with the Reformation and the 
introduction of printing could not but tell on our language advanta- 
geously. To Sir Thomas Elyot we are indebted for the first reso- 
lute attempt that proved successful, towards its enrichment and its 
improvement throughout. In contrast to his predecessors who had 
experimented to the same end, Elyot was a man of consummate tact. 
Besides this, he presented himself just when the public temper was 
attuned to the propounding of innovations. The authority which 
attached to his diction, in the eyes of the generation next succeeding 
his own, is exemplified by a rugged couplet of Richarde Eden, himself, 
at least in prose, and for his age, no indifferent literary practitioner. 
In deprecation of censure at the hands of purists, he says :— 


I have not for every worde asked counsayle 
Of eloquent Eliot or Sir Thomas Moore [sic]. . 
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As to the good writers who, in uninterrupted series, connect, his 
day with. our own, it is enough here to glance at the nature of their 
services which have brought English to be what it is. The art was 
very soon discovered of framing sentences not unreasonably protracted ; 
and, by degrees, involution and complexity—though most translators, 
and those who leaned to foreign modes, were slow in disusing 
them—came to be looked upon as questionable merits. But, from 
the first, the want of an ampler vocabulary was practically acknow- 
ledged, and steps were taken to supply it. Latin, French, and 
Italian are the chief sources which were deemed available for this 
ebject ; and, as short words are better than long words of equivalent 
import, it is to be regretted that our dialects were not freely laid 
under contribution. ‘The preference given to Latinistic importations 
increased steadily for something like a century, after it had set in 
with force, above all among ecclesiastics and those whose style they 
influenced. Though it never reached the exorbitant pitch which 
was gravely advocated by Henry Cockeram, it surely neared the 
limits of the conceivably endurable in Milton, Sir Thomas Browne, 
and Henry More. That, in the meanwhile, the tradition of English 
such as the run of men could follow understandingly did not disappear 
from books altogether, we have to thank, in a great measure, the 
humbler divines. With the Restoration, a new phase of our language 
was developed. Foremost among its representatives are, not to name 
others, Sir William Temple, Tillotson, Dryden, Jeremy Collier, 
Shaftesbury, Defoe, Addison, Steele, Swift, Bolingbroke, Pope, Berkeley, 
Middleton, Fielding, and Richardson. And then came Dr. Johnson, 
with his monotonously balanced periods and his superficial reminders 
of the Caroline divines. We say superficial ; for, while classical poly- 
syllables were, to them, often little more than aids to mere grandi- 
loquence, they served, in his use, to mark genuine distinctions and 
refinements. Successful imitators he could, in the nature of things, 
have but few. His sonorousness and the structure of his cadences 
may easily be mimicked; but his style, in its distinctive essence, is a 
faithful reflex of his mental idiosyncrasy, and, until we shall see his 
second self, can be only counterfeited, not reproduced. The short- 
sighted idea was, in his day, rapidly gaining ground, and with in- 
jurious practical effect, that our language had attained a form from 
which to deviate must be to deteriorate. This, though not at all 
intentionally, he contributed directly to counteract. Yet, quite inde- 
pendently of his undesigned philological liberalism, there were causes 
at work, even before his death, operating to break the uneasy shackles 
by which the expression of thought had so long been hampered 

:among us, and promoting the advent of the more cosmopolitan 
English of the last seventy years, the English of Bentham, Southey, 
Coleridge, Landor, Mr. J. 8. Mill, Bishop Thirlwall, Cardinal Newman, 
Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. John Morley. 
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As long ago as 1557, Sir John Cheke was persuaded that English 

could dispense perfectly well with further accessions from without. 
Not only so, but he deemed that such accessions, if realised, would 
entail something very portentous. He predicted, with reference to 
our language, that, ‘if we take not heed bi tiim, ever borowing and 
never payeng, she shall be fain to keep her house as bankrupt.’ How 
the borrowing here could possibly be compensated by the paying, he can 
hardly have troubled himself to inquire. Just as little did antiquity 
warrant him from writing nonsense, as it warranted many a wiser 
man. Like Lord Macaulay, Cheke must have entertained the notion, 
that our language, at a certain point in time, shared the nature of a 
revelation, and that a self-sufficing revelation. Alternative to this 
absurd position is the superstition, equally absurd, which magnifies 
the wisdom of our ancestors into inerrancy, and supposes that they 
foresaw what must be good for us better than we ourselves see it. 
To the one or to the other we must, perforce, trace the long-lived 
lament—for it comes to this—so worthy of its fatuous origin, that 
our speech has grown, grows, and bids fair to go on growing. 

The unreason which we have thus stripped to its nakedness is, of 
course, ordinarily so disguised, that, until closely scrutinised, it looks 
more or less plausible. A dogmatiser in the province of philology is 
almost certain to be a good deal in the clouds. Instead of intelligent 
and intelligible convictions, he has scarcely more than tenacious 
partialities. These he would justify, if he could; and, in his inability 
io establish them on grounds of plain sense, the device, alike most 
obvious and most imposing, to which he is wont to resort as a 
preliminary, is a vague appeal, with magisterial air, to something be- 
yond average apprehension. Having thus thrown dust into the eyes 
of the unwary, he ventures whatever first occurs to him that seems to 
subserve the argument from analogy. This done, he retires with a 
metaphorical bow; the silent salute being designed to signify that 
your submission is anticipated, at the peril of your being accounted 
no more sagacious than you should be. The procedure here sketched 
shall be illustrated by an extract from the Edinburgh Review :*— 

We cannot admit the authority of usage, when it is clearly opposed to the very 
principles of language. There is, we fear, ample authority, amongst writers of the 
present day, for the use of the word supplement, not as a noyn substantive, which 
is its proper meaning, but as a verb active, in the sense of ‘ to supply what is de- 
ficient,’ ‘ to complete.’ We have seen it used, of late years, by prelates and judges, 
who ought to have abhorred such a solecism; nay, we will even confess, so in- 
fectious has it become, that it has, once or twice, crept, notwithstanding our utmost 
vigilance, into these pages. Supplement is, by its form, the ‘thing added or sup- 
plied,’ not the ‘act of supplying’ it. You might just as well say, that, instead of 
appending another page to your book, you intend to appendix it. 

From a writer who openly denies the authority of usage we ought 
not to be astonished at any shallowness or at any sophistry. And, when 
8 Vol. 120, p. 42 (1864). 
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such a person preludes about ‘the very principles of language,’ it is 
odds that his acquaintance with those principles is not of much the 
same scientific stamp as was that of Ephraim Jenkinson with cos- 
mogony and Ocellus Lucanus. According to what we have just tran- 
scribed, as to ‘the word supplement,’‘ a noun substantive . . . is its 
proper meaning.’ It may be that we are not to complain of this, 
however, unless we would at once lower ourselves in the estimation of 
the reviewer, and would be thought to demand impossibilities.. For 
we are admonished, in the next page but one after that from which 
we have quoted: ‘If a man writes in a way which cannot be mis- 
understood by a reader of common candour and intelligence, he has 
done all, as regards clearness, that can be expected ofhim. To attempt 
more is to ask of language more than language can perform.’ 
Assuredly, this is no improvement on the maxim of Quintilian: Non 
ut intelligere possit, sed ne omnino possit non intelligere curandum. 
To proceed, supplement, as a verb, is asserted to be a solecism; and 
what is meant for a reason is brought forward to substantiate the as- 
sertion. -We are directed to mark the signification which alone is 
deducible from the substantive supplement, on account of its form. 
Restricting ourselves to English, we reply that achievement denotes 
both ‘ act of achieving’ and ‘ thing achieved ;’ and similarly twofold 
in meaning are acquirement, allotment, assignment, attainment, 
and averment, to go no further. On the other hand, abasement is 
not ‘ thing abased ; ’ and in the same class with it are abetment, abridg- 
ment, adjustment, adornment, allurement, amazement, amusement, 
appointment, arraignment, arrangement, assessment, astonishment, 
and so on to weariness. The termination -ment supplies a variety of 
senses; and even the Latin termination -mentum supplies two. 
Supplementum, and with strict regularity, is either ‘ thing supplied’ 
or ‘act of supplying ;’ and convention would have broken no squares 
in decreeing that swpplement should bear the second of these imports 
as well as the first. And all this might, surely, be discovered with- 
out much of what the critic calls, at p. 56, ‘high literary acumen.’ It 
would have sufficed us, indeed, to enunciate the indisputable fact, 
that, in English, the significatory relation between a substantive and 
its corresponding verb, whether they have the same form or not, and 
whichever of them preceded the other, is, to a very great extent, 
arbitrary. Supplement, as a verb, and meaning what it does, is, 
consequently, not a shade more irregular, viewed etymologically or in 
any other way, than augment, ornament, torment, or the Scotch 
‘implement, or the obsolete detriment, ‘injure. Again, the adduc- 
tion of the verb appendia, with intent to discredit the verb supple- 
ment, is peculiarly unfortunate. We have often seen the phrase ‘to 
climax an argument ;’ and who, after having heard a few times ‘ to 
appendix a book,’ would revolt against it, any more than against 
“to index it,’ or against ‘to catalogue a library’ ? 
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By way of pointing the lesson, how futile it may be, save as 
furnishing material for history, to comment: on expressions of recent 
emergence or comparative rarity, we shall specify some words which, 
in the centuries when our language was undergoing most rapid trans- 
formation, were designated for their novelty, if not also with disap- 
proval or ridicule. Sir Thomas Elyot, in 1531, condemned, by 
implication, industry, magnanimity, maturity, and modesty; and 
shortly afterwards he proposed crudity and lassitude. Nicolas 
Udall, in 1542, while using, explained, clime, geography; parasite, 
pedagogue, prorogation, and stratagem. And we are to add 
fountain, which Bishop Bale, too, in 1550, would not risk without 
a definition tacked to it. Thomas Langley, in 1546, introduced 
circus, labyrinth, and obelisk, with interpretations which show that, in 
his judgment, they were then entire strangers. Writing in 1577, 
Richarde Willes frowned on despicable, destructive, homicide, 
imbibed, obsequious, ponderous, portentous, and prodigious. 
These words, he says, ‘ cannot be excused, in my opinion, for smellyng 
to much of the Latine.’ Among words which Dr. William Fulke, in 
1583, scouted as ‘ affected novelties of termes, such as neither English 
nor Christian ears ever heard in the Christian tongue, are gratis, neo- 
phyte, paraclete, prepuce, scandal; and he thought no better of 
advent, evangelise, sandal, scandalise, and schism. Reginald Scot, 
in the year following, gave, as specimens of ‘ mysticall termes of art, 
‘termes of the art aleumystical, devised of purpose to bring credit to 
cousenage,’ the substantives induration, ingot, mollification, termi- 
nation, test, and the verbs cement, imbibe, incorporate, and sublime. 
Robert Parke, in 1588, defined, when he used, the word hurricane, 
or, as he writes it, wracan. George Puttenham, in 1589, named, 
as new-comers, compendious, declination, delineation, dimension, 
figurative, function, harmonical, idiom, impression, indignity, 
inveigle, method, methodical, metrical, numerous, obscure, penetra- 
ble, penetrate, placation, prolix, refining, savage, scientific, signi- 
ficative, &c. Kc. Sir John Smythe, also in 1589, reclaimed against 
beleaguer. Ben Jonson, in 1601, derided clumsy, conscious, damp, - 
inflate, puffy, reciprocal, retrograde, and strenuous. Dekker, 
Chettle, and Haughton, in Patient Grissil, published two years later, 
levelled their wit at accoutrements, adulatory, capricious, compli- 
ment, conglutinate, fastidious, misprision, project; and Chapman, 
in 1606, saw something to amuse in collaterally, condole, endeared, 
and model. Among expressions which Philemon Holland, in 1609, 
held it necessary to elucidate for his readers, are included aborigines, 
cataract, cylinder, father-in-law, hemisphere, sectary ; and, in 1629, 
on using myriad, he expounded it in a marginal annotation. 
Holocaust, rational, and twnic stand in the list of terms for avoiding 
which King James’s revisers of the Bible plume themselves on having 
‘shunned the obscurity of the Papists.’ Edward Leigh, in 1639, 
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found avarice, coadjutor, dominical, impudicity, paraclete, and 
prevaricate unendurable. Dr. Peter Heylin, criticising the phraseo- 
logy of the Romish version of the Bible, enumerates, as among its 
‘ words utterly unknown to any English reader, unlesse well-grounded 
and instructed in the learned languages,’ acquisition, advent, host, 
presence, proposition, victim. The date of this remark is 1656, at 
which time its author, giving proof of a memory as often treacherous 
as faithful, did not hesitate to apply the epithets ‘uncouth and un- 
usuall’ to abstruse, acquiesce, adequate, adoption, adventitious, 
alleviate, amphibious, animadvert, antagonist, asperse, causality, 
chirography, commensurate, compensate, complacence, complicate, 
concede, concrete, confraternity, culpability, depredation, despon- 
dence, desponding, destination, dual, embryo, emerge, emergent, 
emolument, eradicate, erudition, evacuate, excogitate, excoriate, 
exuberancy, fortuitously, germinate, gestation, gust, hectic, hibernal, 
horizontal, hypothesis, identity, imminent, impede, impetuosity, 
impurity, inaudible, inauspicious, incantation, incurious, inflame, 
initiation, inquietude, intense, interfere, intersect, intrinsic, 
erritate, iteration, luminary, luxuriancy, magnetic, meliorate, 
metamorphosis, minatory, mode, morass, narrator, nave, nonsense, 
noxiousness, nude, oblique, occult, ocular, odiwm, offertory, omen, 
onerous, operate, opine, organical, placable, ponderous, portentous, 
precarious, preponderate, prevarication, radiant, rancidity, reci- 
procate, reduction, refulgent, relax, repertory, respond, retention, re- 
verberation, salubrious, scheme, scintillation, sedulous, series, sterile, 
stumulate, stipulate, stricture, supinely, susceptible, symbol, synopsis, 
system, temerity, temporalities, tendency, treatment, trepidation, 
unison, vacuity, valediction, veniality, veteran, vigil, virile. But 
we must desist. As every wide and observant reader is fully aware, 
not only do strictures of this description bestrew our literature most 
freely, from the days of Heylin to our own, but that fanciful and very 
subjective critic has had an army of followers as unadvised as 
himself. 

Executive faculty and judicial we usually look to find each by it- 
self. Proficiency in an art and proficiency in its related science 
seldom offer themselves to view conjoined in one person. Be his use 
of his native language ever so irreproachable, a man is not con- 
sequently a philologist. From a mere instinct of conservatism, super- 
ficially cultivated, he may avoid very much that rationally offends. 
If, however, he would judge language critically, he must habituate 
himself to that industry of observation and that heedfulness of state- 
ment which are essential in the exact sciences, and by recourse to 
which, sound philology assimilates to those sciences so closely. 
These remarks we shall illustrate very briefly. 

Archbishop Whately, after assigning the character of ‘ unfortunate ’ 
to Locke’s ‘ encomium upon Aristotle,’ goes on to say :— 
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He praises him for the ‘invention of syllogisms,’ to which he certainly had no 
more claim than . . . Harvey to the praise of having made the blood circulate... . 
And the utility of this invention consists, according to him, in the great 
service done against ‘those who were not ashamed to deny anything ;’ a service 
which never could have been performed, had syllogisms been an invention of Aris- 
totle’s ; for what sophist could ever have consented to restrict himself to one partt- 
cular kind of arguments dictated by his opponent ? * 


Apparently, His Grace must have had peculiar notions as to what 
is meant by ‘Invention of the Cross’ in the Prayer-book. Before 
criticising the English of one of our older writers, he ought, surely, 
to have acquainted himself with the language of that writer’s age; 
and, had he construed Locke as Locke was construed by his contem- 
poraries, there would not have been a vestige of foundation for the 
animadversion here remarked on. If invention had, in Locke’s 
day, something of ambiguity about it, the same kind of defect, only 
heightened, unquestionably attached .to discovery, senses of which, 
then familiar to the learned, were ‘ exploration,’ ‘ examination,’ ‘ ex- 
hibition,’ ‘exposure,’ ‘ disclosure,’ &c. 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen suffers himself to be moved from 
his philosophic equanimity by what he is pleased to call ‘ the hideous 
adjective educational, and its even more hideous substantive educa- 
tionist.’® 

Now, are additional, conditional, congregational, constitutional, 
devotional, discretional, emotional, fractional, functional, inten- 
tional, national, occasional, professional, proportional, provisional, 
vational, sectional, sensational, sessional, traditional, and transi- 
tional ‘hideous’? And are abolitionist, excursionist, opinionist, 
oppositionist, protectionist, and religionist ‘even more hideous’? 
Educationa! was in print as long ago as 1652; it was used by Mrs. 
Mary Knowles, in a colloquy with Dr, Johnson, and, as far as is known, 
escaped rebuke; and it enjoyed the sanction of Edmund Burke. It 
has age in its favour, then, besides analogy; and its respectability 
and utility, being attested by good modern usage, stand in need of 
no vindication. As to educationist, not only is it a regular formation, 
and euphonious enough, but it dispenses us, as educational does, 
from the necessity of a long periphrasis. But this, and much more that 
we might urge pertinently, must be all but superfluous to any one 
who troubles himself to reflect a little. For the rest, it is at least 
somewhat singular that Mr. Justice Stephen, with his judicial turn 
of mind, should proffer unsubstantiated disparagement as a substitute 
for argumentation. His mere pleasure that educational should be 
‘hideous,’ and that educationist should be ‘even more hideous,’ is 
hardly likely to be accepted as an irreversible ruling. 

That, in a province of investigation where keenly perceptive 


4 Elements of Logic, Book i. § 1, foot-note. 
5 Essays by a Barrister, p. 191. 
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erities like’-Archbishop ‘Whately and ‘Sir James Fitajames Stephen 
have’ strayed ‘from the' right road,'men of ‘no-more than average 
prudence should go well-nigh utterly astray, can occasion no surprise, 
In former generations, self-important, and generally useless, and popu- 
larly pernicious speculators, of this calibre, abounded more in Scotland 
than in England ; and, of very late years, they have had a whole legion 
of imitators and copyists in the United States. Their vagaries we have, 
at present, no great inclination to expatiate on. However, among 
the American followers of misguiding Britons, there has been one 
whose quixotic attempt to set our language on what he took to be its 
legs' we purpose to appreciate briefly. We refer tothe late Mr. William 
Cullen Bryant.* The home-reputation of this gentleman has, in Great 
Britain, only the faintest of echoes to such as have read his poem 
bearing the impossible title of Thanatopsis;" for, in America, and 
above all in New York, Mr. Bryant is, in reminiscence, a power of 
formidable magnitude. Provided that fulness of years confers sagacity, 
he must have constituted a rather troublesome argument to all good 
Democrats, considering that, atthe ripe age of eighty-three, and as a 
recent seceder from their ranks, he was still editing a Republican 
newspaper, and with considerable vigour. Reformed himself, he would 
have reformed others, and, as'we shall see, in more things than one. 
The political party with which he was originally identified is, notori- 
ously, that which embraces among its adherents nearly the whole of 
the most lawless, turbulent, and illiterate elements of the American 
citizenry ; people whose leading’ aim, it’ would seem, is, first to 
establish a general social equality, and Heaven alone knows what 
by and by. After parting company with these’ levellers, Mr. Bryant 
did not, however,‘make a halt at the conviction that the instinctive 
wisdom of the rabble is-unequal to the task of managing the State to 
the best advantage. He also came to believe that the practice of right 
English was a matter in which his countrymen required lessoning. 


) ® This article, substantially as now given, was in the hands of the editor several 
months before Mr. Bryant’s death. 

7 Thanatopsia or Thanatopsy is correct. Compare autopsy. Thanatopsis, like the 
naturalists’ cereopsis and coreopsis, is just’ as indefensible a formation as telegram, 
which Mr. Bryant would not hear of éven in his newspaper. Synopsis is right ; but a 
large number of the Greek-derived technicalities in -is, coined by English scientists, 
as biogenesis, &c., are quite illegitimate, and as bad as dverdxn or Geoddta would be. 
Every philologist, not still in his novitiate, knows the reason. 

Mr. J. C. Pickett, an American, imitating Mr. Bryant’s impossibility, has entitled 
one of his poems ‘ Thermopsis : The Hot Weather.’ 

People who make new words would often do well to submit their coinages to 
scholars. Mr. A. J. Ellis, inone of his works, treats of homonyms and also of ‘ heteric 
polynyms.’ See A Plea for Phonetic Spelling, pp. 173-176 (ed. 1848). . Of course, he 
can have no notion that the second constituent of homonym is from dvvua (bvopa). 

The objection to synonym and homonym, as ordinarily employed, we have: set-forth 
elsewhere. Mr. Ellis’s homonyms and polynyms (polyonyms) we would call homophones 
and homographs. The first are identical to the ear only; the second, identical to 


the eye. 
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With intentions which had, no question, a‘laudable motive, he would 
have promoted the diffusion of that practice; but the method by 
which he essayed to achieve his object was, as far as in him lay, that of 
a rigid absolutist. No one connected, asa writer, with his journal was 
to act on his own notions as to what was English, unless, as respected 
along list of words and phrases, those notions tallied with such as were 
held by his chief.* 

Mr. Bryant is not always by any means desirably clear ; but still 
we think we do not err in understanding that he proscribes outright 
the substantives aspirant, authoress, humbug, interment, item, 
nominee, oration, poetess, proximity, raid, rough, seaboard, tele- 
gram, vicinity; the adjectives jubilant and talented; the verbs 
base, collide, commence, inter, jeopardise, locate, notice, repudiate, 
state,'° taboo ; the adverb subsequently ; and phrases like is being done, 
with prior to," take action, the deceased, try an experiment, we are 
mistaken in,!* which man, would seem.'* Add the familiar artiste, 
cortége, début, dépéot, employé, en route, rdle, tapis, vid. The title 
Rev. is to be allowed, if ushered in by the definite article; but Esq. 
and Hon. are not to be borne with on any terms. 

But, before going further, we wish to note a fact of literary his- 
tory, make a few quotations, and propose a query or two. Some 
years ago, then, Mr. Bryant put forth a moderate-sized volume called 
Letters of a Traveller. Its contents are, manifestly, the result of 
great care and elaboration. And, in that volume, we find the author 
practically neglectful of the following articles from his list of evitanda: 
‘call attention, for direct attention ;’ ‘claimed, for asserted ;’ * co- 
temporary, for contemporary ;’ < nwmerous, as applied to any noun 
gave a noun of multitude ;’* past two weeks, for last two weeks, and 
all similar expressions relating to a definite time ;’ ‘ quite, prefixed 


8 See, for the details which follow, Mr. W. Fraser Rae’s Columbia and Canada, 
pp. 56-58 (1877). 

® The prohibitory mandate runs thus: ‘ telegrams, for ‘despatches.’ Buta despatch 
may be of many sorts besides telegraphic. Indistinctness, it thus appears, is recom- 
mended in preference to neoterism. 

With similar want of precision, Mr. Bryant has’: ‘ nominee, for candidate ;’ ‘ raid, 
for attack ;’ ‘ state, for say.’ 

© If locate, repudiate, and state are unendurable, are location, repudiation, and 
statement to be dismissed along with them? And may one no longer ‘repudiate a 
wife’? Further, disinter, disinterment, misstate, and unnoticed should go out with 
inter, interment, state, and notice. 

4 Perhaps Mr. Bryant would ignore this phrase only when used adverbially ; his 
substitute, ‘before,’ being ambiguous, But even the adverbial prior to is supported 
by respectable authority. 

12 We are instructed to say ne mistake in, asif the other were not fat better. 

8 Interrogatively, also? . And-may we not say «Ide not know’ which man you 
allude to’? We are left quite in the dark here. 

4 Put ‘seems,’ enjoins Mr. Bryant. Not to speak of the almost incredible 
contempt here shown forthe sanction of the best writers, a man must be musing whe 
does not at once feel the difference between scemsand rrould seem. ~ 
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to good, large, &e.;’" ‘talent, for talents or ability ;’ ‘tariff, 
for rates of fare or schedule of rates ;’ ‘ those who, for those persons 
who ;’ ‘ wharves, for wharfs.’ 

Among Americanisms which Mr. Bryant forbids are ‘ bogus;’ 
‘donate;’ ‘ loafer;’ ‘loan or loaned, for lend or lent;’ ‘on yester- 
day ;’ ‘ over his signature ;’ ‘ posted, for informed ;’ ‘ primaries, for 
primary meetings ;’ ‘section, for district or region.’ None of 
these peculiarities are seen in his Letters, where, however, we find, 
and uncondemned by his later criticism : 


At evening we arrived at Cenada—p. 45. And at p. 16. 

I look upon the introduction of manufactures at the South as an event of the 
most favourable promise for that part of the country—p. 349. 

Back of the bluffs extends a fine agricultural region—p. 58. At pp. 250, 273, 
285, 321, 329, 389, also. 

If the new tariff obliges them to sell it for considerable less, they will still make 
money—pp. 318, 319. 

I went on deck, and saw one of the Faro Island ponies, which had given out 
during the night, stretched dead upon the deck—p. 423. 

We passed through a well-cultivated country, interspersed with towns which 
had an appearance of activity and thrift—p. 201. And at pp. 321, 329, also. 


We meet, besides, with dry-goods merchant; dutiable; floor, 
for pave; molasses, for treacle; parlour, for drawing-room ; side- 
walk, for pavement ; spool, for reel. Mr. Bryant also improves the 


railroad-car of his countrymen into railway-waggon. 

Even in what precedes, we have ample data from which to con- 
struct an estimate of Mr. Bryant as a verbal critic. His decisions as 
to admissible English are attributable to what our forefathers now and 
then grandly called opsimathy, ‘ late culture ;’ and Cicero’s reminder, 
oyiabeis quam sint insolentes non ignoras, can only by accident 
not have been forestalled by Solomon. We have seen, from his regis- 
ter of unlawful expressions, that, in drawing it up, he must have had 
in his contemplation, with others, his former self, as exhibited in his 
Letters. And we have further seen that his Letters contain very 
strange things which his register passes by unnoticed. Did he sup- 
pose these Americanisms to be good English? That he would have 
disallowed, in the currently written columns of a newspaper, words and 
phrases which he would have allowed in a volume destined for more 
leisurely perusal, and for greater duration, than the issues of the Vew 
York Evening Post, is not to be presumed. 

But we have not yet done with his category of exclusion. He 
lays under ban: ‘ action, for proceeding ;’ ‘ aggregate, for altogether 
or total ;’ ‘ average, for ordinary ;’ ‘ beat, for defeat ;’ ‘conclusion, 
for close or end;’™ ‘couple, for two;’! * decade, for ten years ;’ 

8 This wording would apply to such an expression as ‘not quite large enough.’ 
But quite large, unqualified by a negative, is, in many contexts, good English, as 
even Mr. Bryant ought to have recollected. 


16 Why not, then, restrict conclude to the sense of ‘infer’? 
17 Yet he saw, somewhere, ‘a patr of mango trees’! Letters, &c., p. 374. 
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‘ decease, as a verb;’ ‘endorse, for approve ;’ * graduates, for is 
graduated ;’ ‘issue, for question or subject ;’ ‘leniency, for lenity ;’ 
‘majority, relating to places or circumstances, for most ;’ * materially, 
for largely or greatly;’'* ‘partially, for partly;’ ‘ portion, for 
part; ‘ progress,” for advance or growth;’ ‘realised, for ob- 
tained ;’ ‘ spending, for passing ;’ ‘ start, for begin or establish ;’ 
‘the United States, as a singular noun.’ Nor, if he could help 
it, were his fellow-citizens to speak of greenbacks, but treaswry- 
notes, or of the fall of the year, or of a freshet; and yet he himself 
used the provincial slut, for bitch, with the Scotticisms winded, for 
wound, and sparse. The austerity of taste which would have effaced 
Brother Jonathan and John Bull could not, of course, permit that a 
negro should ever be called a darkey. And there is to be no tolera- 
tion of ‘ Wall-street slang generally: bulls, bears,”' long, short, flat, 
corner, tight, moribund, comatose, &e.’ In the interest of some- 
thing undeclared, and not easy of conjecture, afterwards is never to 
show itself, but the quaint and not over-euphonious afterward. As 
to ‘banquet, for dimner or supper, ‘indebtedness, for debt,” and 
‘lengthy, for long,’ who ever misuses them thus? Here, however, as 
often elsewhere, it may be that Mr. Bryant, with his bewildering 
obscurity of drift, meant to interdict words absolutely, and did not 
trouble himself about exactness of definition. But, for brevity, we 
must leave unsaid much that we should like to say. 

Of Mr. Bryant’s own ventures in English, to the end undisclaimed, 
we shall presently give some specimens, supplementary to those pro- 
duced already. On his practical authority, as will be seen, or as would 
be seen from vouchers for which we have no room, the following pas- 
sage, in spite of what will strike English readers as its singularities, 
ought to be accepted as quite faultless :— 

I am from America, where my home is at the North; and I would like to know 
why so many Englishmen dislike me on that account. For some time, my circum- 


stances have been better with every year; andI have laid by thousands after thou- 
sands annually. So, having a good sum of money deforehand, enough not to give 





18 Would he have demured to material, in ‘a material difference’? 
19 On the verb progress he is silent. 

2 Why, then, did Mr. Bryant, in his Letters, &c., p. 335, write ‘ Bellows Falls is’? 

In the sequel, we shall try some points of Mr, Bryant’s fastidiousness by the 
standard of Lord Macaulay. With reference to one particular of idiom, however, he 
contrasts to advantage with that celebrated stylist. ‘ Hight dollars a month is the 
common rate.’ (Letters, &c., p. 137.) Lord Macaulay has: ‘ Four shillings a week, 
therefore, were, according to Petty’s calculation, fair agricultural wages.’ (History, 
&e., chap. iii,) ‘Zen thousand pounds sterling were sent for outfit.’ (Zbid. chap. x.) 
And so often. Yet Lord Macaulay is not consistent. ‘The ambassador told his 
master that siz thousand guineas was the smallest gratification that could be offered 
to so important a minister.’ (Zbid. chap. vi.) And who does not prefer was here, 
appealing, in its defence, to Coleridge’s dictum about ‘the inward and metaphysic 
grammar resisting successfully the tyranny of formal grammar’ ? 
21 Can Mr. Bryant really have supposed financial bulls and bears to be peculiar to 
Wall-street, New York? 
Vou. VIII.-—No. 43. GG 
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éut soon, I have come to make England a visit. Before my late voyage, I had 
never been on the main ocean; and it took me with surprise. At morning and 
evening, I could not but observe the appearance of the brine, which, to inspection, 
appeared to be tinged of a peculiar colour. Iam much subject to sea-sickness ; and 
I took a severe attack. But the ship-surgeon’s supply of remedies were all at my 
disposal; and he put me by the danger of being weakened. I landed at Queens- 
town in due time, and afterward proceeded on the railroad. I was glad to find 
myself in a ratlway-waggon once more, though I took an unpleasant jolting, and 
though my travelling companions were very disagreeable individuals ; these parties 
being a pair of squalid females and two equally unwelcome personages of the male 
gex. I was at Dublin a week, and each day was more interested. The lower Irish 
are curious for the costume. The number of them enjoying thrift, though waste~ 
ful, is, as compared with Americans, very few. Your climate is trying; but I 
have already began to take a seasoning. During a week as a visitor to Malvern, I 
every day ascended a steep declivity near by there. The orchards of the apple and 
pear in your western counties excited my admiration. Here in London, I was 
not satisfied with either the hotels I tried at first ; and I shall not remain long where 
Iam now. They are flooring the sidewalks on etther side of the street ; and the din 
is incessant. Day after day have passed, and there are no signs of its discontinuance, 
Besides this, just back of me is a house of religious worship, where, by the by, I have 
attended at church several times. Its rector is, I judge, a considerable able and 
energetic man. He has a good vecord, I am told, and preaches ¢o acceptance; and 
I hear that his parishioners held a meeting the other day, to his honour, and voted 
him a testimonial. But I have arrived to the conclusion that his constant bell- 
ringing is too much forme. Consequently, as I am of that nature that I love quiet, 
I keep without my lodgings as much as possible. But I have not inclination to the 


telling of any more of my discomforts. 


In contrast to this, we offer a paragraph wholly inadmissible, 
because of the expressions in it which are italicised, to the pages of 


Mr. Bryant’s daily journal :— 


Here is a telegram from London. Its items are numerous enough; and some 
few of them are worth noticing. The progress of the Turco-Russian contest is very 
slow. The Russians have beaten the Turks again; but we are not to base hopes of 
immediate peace on the fact. The aggregate loss of the Turks was only two thou- 
sand men; and this cannot cripple them materially. It would seem that we are 
mistaken in supposing that the Conservatives purpose intervention. Several of their 
leading men repudiate the idea. The Liberals are, of course, jubilant. Their desire 
to see the war brought to a conclusion will probably be realised before very long. 
Attention has again been called to the continued imprisonment of certain Fenians ; 
and the result has been the release of a couple of them. During the past week, two 
well-known authoresses, one of them a poetess, have died. Neither of them was 
interred in Westminster Abbey. It is stated that the panic about hydrophobia is 
decreasing. General Grant intends to spend several months in the south of Europe. 
That he is a man of only average ability as a statesman, or even of less, may be 
quite true; but he showed true genius as a soldier. Experiments have been tried 
with the telephone, first in London, and afterwards at Dover. The majority of 
them were successful. In London and its vicinity, snow has scarcely been.seen 
this winter. The moon has been partially eclipsed. Just subsequently to the 
eclipse, the wind was unusually high. Bull Ram Ghoose has made his appearance 
as an aspirant to the throne of Choochoo ; but the proximity of powerful tribes 
favourable to its present occupant threatens to defeat his ambition:** 


™*) 22 Among recent writers of note, ne one, perhaps, has been more fastidious than 
Lord Macaulay. And yet, in turning over some of his pages, we have fallen in with 
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What Mr. Bryant believed to be English, the excerpts from his 
Letters, here following, bear speaking evidence. Nine-tenths, at 
least, of the sentences which we marked for extraction must, however, 


be omitted. 


These are all curious for the costume—p. 53. 

They tell you very quietly, that everybody who comes to live there must take 
a seasoning—p. 60. 

They are, in fact, becoming better with every year—p. 107. 

Turniag out of the main road, we began to ascend a steep green declivity—p. 
157. And at p. 332. ’ 

In the afternoon I attended at one of the churches—-p. 179. 

By my side was a square-built, fresh-coloured personage, who had travelled in 
America, and whose accent was almost English—p. 203. 

He carried it to a large pond near his house, the longest diameter of which is 
about a mile—p. 250. 

Five years ago, the number was very few—p. 259. 

Among them I saw a face or two quite familiar in Wall-street—p. 277. 

A single stroke of the paddle, given by the man at the prow, put us safely by 
the seeming danger—p. 281. 

It is about ten miles from either the hotels to the summit—pp. 332, 333. 

The yast extent of the mountain-region... took me with surprise and 
astonishment—p. 333. 

Commonly the dead are piled, without coffins, one above the other, in the 
trenches—p. 366. 

I saw a group of children, of different ages, all guite pretty—p. 379. 

Here are broad woods, large orchards of the apple and pear—p. 430. 

A fine piece of old Etruscan wall... built of enormous uncemented parallclo- 


grams of stone—p. 439, 


We find, moreover, such old words as depasture, disfurnish, 
minsters, and hawnt as a verb neuter; together with ‘a dense wim- 
brage of leaves, and ‘the leaves grow sere. Emigrants is, from fear 
of a most useful modernism, made to do duty for immigrants. 
Impend is often preferred where good taste would dictate hang; and 
we have ‘looms from which two unfinished mats were depending.’,* 
Yet Mr. Bryant cashiers, as intolerable Latinisms, inter, jubilant, 


proof that even he, if living, would have had to mend his ways, in order to pass muster 
as a penny-a-liner on the staff of the New York Evening Post. For, by his use of 
aoftermards, aggregate, aspirant, average, banquet, beat, call attention to, commence, 
conclusion, graduate, inter, interment, issue, materially, nominee, notice, numerous, ora- 
tion, partially, portion, progress, quite, raid, realise, spend, state, subsequently, talent, 
tariff, those who, try an experiment, vicinity, and would seem, he has infringed Mr. 
Bryant’s dictates; and he has also ‘ above seventy,’ ‘ above five thousand men,’ ‘ abore 
a year,’ &c., in which phrases, according to that gentleman, above, for more than, 
is bad English. 

Lord Macaulay uses freely both try an experiment and make an experiment, and 
in one and the same sense; but he has the former at least twice as often as the 
latter. The truth is, that there is little or nothing to choose between them. Try an 
experiment is almost an instance of what, in Latin grammar, is known as the cognate 
accusative, of which we have a fair number of samples in older English. 

73 This Germanism is becoming very common in the United States. Compare 
mit jedem Jahre, mit jedem Tage, mit jedem Augenblicke, &c. Another Germanism 
often heard there is ‘ what for a,’ was fiir cin. 

Letters, &c., p. 292. 
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oration, proximity, repudiate, subsequently, and vicinity. But we 
ought mot to wonder at any judgment, or at any crotchet, how eccentric 
soever, as regards the English language, from a man who ascends a 
declivity ; who meets with a pond of at least three diameters of diffe- 
rent lengths, and a wall built of parallelograms, figures of only two 
dimensions ; and who can write: ‘To use a phrase very common in 
England, they are the most extraordinary pictures I ever saw.’ ® 

As lately as 1873, Mr. Bryant brought out a volume entitled 
Orations and Addresses, of his own composition. To give all desir- 
able completeness to our body of evidence as to what this gentleman, 
afterwards so severe a censor of the language of others, was then capable 
of, in the way of sinning against good English, we remit the curious to 
pp. 3, 45, 50, 70, 99, 104, 112, 163, 164, 168, 169, 191, 202, 228, 
247, 275, 371, 391 of the volume in question, where will be found 
‘of that nature that,’ ‘a public dinner to his honour,’ ‘ conclusions to 
which he arrived,’ ‘ booked for a pleasantry,’ ‘ written to such accept- 
ance,’ ‘ with no enemy to lay the axe at its root,’ &. Ke. 

The violations of idiomatic propriety, with the occasional bad 
grammar and vulgarity, observable in the passages referred to, speak 
abundantly for themselves. In particular, it is, we apprehend, a writer’s 
appropriate choice of prepositions, quite as much as anything else, 
that evidences conclusively his genuine familiarity with the tongue 
he is using; and herein the punctilious Mr. Bryant failed most egre- 
giously. It is instructive, also, to see, in the case of many things 
which, eventually, he would not suffer in his newspaper, how soon be- 
fore he was unconvinced of their disreputableness. In the volume 
under notice, though he employs afterward twelve times, he em- 
ploys afterwards, which he later came to turn his back on, eight, 
times. Parties, when not technical for persons, at last was ostra- 
cised, and with reason; but, at p. 116, Mr. Washington Irving and 
the lady he would have married are spoken of as ‘both parties.’ 
Further, at p. 320, he has ‘ for nearly half a century past-;’ at p. 186, 
poetess ; at p. 357, the substantive progress; at p. 70, the verb state; 
at p. 159, ‘years had been spent;’ at pp. 221, 223, tariff; at 
p- 326, telegram; at p. 116, try an experiment. ‘His party-record, 
exemplifying an American innovation which he subsequently repudi- 
ated, occurs at p. 282. Indeed, the very title of his book contains a 
word which was forbidden to his contributors, orations. How any 
literary assistant of his could have obeyed the law laid down for him, 
if he had taken this book as the subject of a review, passes our conjec- 
ture. But enough of this, if not more than enough. 

Here, it must be admitted, is a rather startling portrait of a 
verbs critic, as outlined by himself. Who can now question, that, 
in the function which he arrogated, the artist had vastly more to 
learn than to teach? Not only Germans, Hollanders, Danes, Russians, 

% Letters, &c., p. 165. 
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Italians, Hungarians, Greeks, and Finns, but divers Hindus, Parsees, 
and Japanese, distinctly better versed than Mr. Bryant in the em- 
ployment of the English language, have, from first to last, crossed our 
path. Fully regardful of the claims to venerable memory which may 
be urged in behalf of a high-minded, energetic, and altogether esti- 
mable man, who lived to weather more than four-score winters, we 
submit for consideration whether he has not exhibited himself as 
a very novice in the management of our mother-tongue. To speak 
within compass, his qualifications to pose as an Aristarchus were, for 
the most part, barely, if at all, short of ludicrous. Living, as he did, 
among a people among whom, in the case of all but a very few writers 
and speakers, our language is daily becoming moreand more depraved,” 
he is not to be refused praise for having exerted himself, according to 
his lights and opportunities, to prevent the diffusion of unquestionable 
inaccuracies and vulgarisms ; for of these there are, in his catalogue of 
unpermitted expressions, many, not remarked on in this paper, which 
every one would do well to avoid. But why, it is obvious to ask, did 
he pass by scores of such things, including a large number of Ameri- 
canisms, which contributors to his journal must have been just as 
likely to trespass into as into those which he has particularised ? Was 
it, as his silence and his own practice lead us to infer, because they 
had his approval? Be this as it may, he is seen to have stigma- 
tised an abundance of forms and modes of speech against which 
there is no rational objection whatever, as must be clear to all who 
know what is, in England, deemed unexceptionable English. 

And whence did he derive his opinions as regarded impure 
English? We have no hesitation in hazarding a surmise on this 
point. Theconsensus as to words and uses of words, to be discovered 
by perusing the best English writers of this century, can have counted, 
in his estimation, as only most unimportant. On the other hand, 
unless we suppose as possible an amount of consentaneous whimsicality 
bordering on a miracle, the unweighed judgments of the criticasters 
whose noxious sway we set out with deploring, were, to him, so many 
laws, and laws precluded from all reversal. Nor was he peculiar, in this 
respect, among Americans. He was simply an exponent of an enormous 
class of them. Independence of determination touching what is 


°6 While preparing this paper, we have chanced to run through Edgar Huntly, by 
Charles Brockden Brown, an American novelist of the end of the last century and 
beginning of this. Zdgar Huntly was finished and published in 1799. Despite its 
occasional oddities and inaccuracies of expression, it seldom reminds one of its 
author's nationality. Whoever compares it with Mr. Bryant’s Letters, the English 
of which is not much worse than that of ninety-nine out of every hundred of his 
college-bred compatriots, will very soon become aware to what degree the art of 
writing our language has declined among educated Americans. 

According to Mr. C. A. Bristed, ‘the admitted classics’ of American literature, 
‘such as Irving and Bryant, for example, use language in which the most fastidious 
would be puzzled to detect any deviation from the purest English models.’—Cam- 
nidge Essays, 1855, p. 62. 
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good English, or bad, founded on observation of the usage of the most 
creditable modern authors, they, with rare exceptions, apparently 
acknowledge to be beyond their competence. To the decisions of 
sundry Englishmen and Scotchmen, mainly shallow pretenders, whom 
they are pleased to take for deep philologists, they defer, however, 
with uninquiring submission. These decisions are reissued and 
countersigned among them, with amplifications, in books, and 
magazines, and newspapers, by persons who, for no more solid reason 
than their positiveness in asserting, are recognised as of authority ; 
and misconceptions of the grossest and most absurd cast are thus 
obtruded upon all who can read. Something of this kind of result is 
seen in England; but, in the United States, the evil of which we 
speak is far more conspicuous. So influential there are the lessons of 
prejudice and caprice, inculcated by indigenous teachers, that, for in- 
stance, afterwards, instead of afterward, is usually accounted an error 
quite unpardonable. As to imperfects passive, like is being bwilt,?" to 
say that they have been reprobated as seemingly on a plane with moral 
turpitude, is not to exaggerate facts. Again, Professor William C. 
Fowler, in his English Grammar, rules that any manner of means, 
demoralise, first-rate, fogy, full swing, goings-on, humbug, on to, 
out of sorts, snooze, to stave. off, &c. &c., are Americanisms. The 
doings of American philologasters are, in truth, a curious study. 
On the aversion, entertained by so many Americans who affect im- 
maculate English, to reputable words of recent introduction, or, where 
the words are old, to current senses of them which lack, or are thought 
to lack, the countenance of long prescription, we forbear to dilate. Yet 
we may note, that, as a type of the rest, Mr. Bryant, while he dis- 
dained certain of these words and senses, patronised still more, pro- 
bably from being unaware of their comparative novelty. Nor shall 
we dwell on other salient features of the misplaced precisianism of 
Americans, of which the greater share is to be attributed, where not 
to ignorance, at least to misappreciation, of those precedents of usage 
which Englishmen are content to abide by. And, as these character- 
istics of unwisdom and bad taste have been illustrated sufficiently, so, 
it will be granted, we have given a full measure of attention to Mr. 
Bryant and his fantastic and parcel-learned ambition to render 
esthetic aid and comfort, in the province of speech, to the upward or 
to the downward career of the American ochlocracy. 


27 Lord Macaulay, we are informed by his biographer, Mr. Trevelyan, reproved, as 
solecistic, ‘the tea is being made.’ Yet, at different dates, beginning with 1826, he 
himself, in familiar letters, did not scruple at ‘ while it is being read,’ ‘all the Edin- 
burgh Reviews are being bound,’ ‘measures are being taken.’ See Life, &c. (1st ed.), 
vol. i. pp. 140, 354 ; vol. ii. p. 124, foot-note. 

That imperfects passive were creeping into use upwards of a hundred years ago, 
is now ascertained. James Harris, the philologist, wrote, in 1779, ‘Sir Guy Carlton 


was... being examined ;’ and his wife wrote, ten years earlier, ‘there is a good 


opera . .. now being acted.’ 
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Common-sense, if duly exercised, would, assuredly, avail to put an 
end to false philology. In every ancient language whose literature 
has reached us, we can clearly mark an era when, in the combined 
articles of expressiveness, perspicuity, and other qualities of excellence, 
it was eminently at its best. This era we call classical ; and locutions 
which belong to a posterior era we are taught to look upon with a 
certain contempt ; as if Tacitus, and even St. Augustine and the first 
Pope Gregory, among the later developments with which they abound, 
did not offer, in many a normal derivative, and in many a terse and 
pregnant phrase, genuine improvements on Ciceronian circumlocution 
and diffuseness. Nevertheless, not to award the palm of merit to the 
Roman writers who flourished just before and during the reign of 
Augustus, would be preposterous. With the strictest propriety, we 
may speak of the golden age of Latin; only it is for a reason which 
forbids that we should speak of a golden age of English. Latin has 
a finished history; whereas it may still be early, twenty centuries 
hence, to tell how English rose, culminated, and gradually parted 
with its identity. And yet there are many, at this day, as there pro- 
bably have been from time out of mind, so unthinking as to bewail 
the decadence of our mother-tongue. It has likewise been, and it 
still is, the express wish of these visionaries, with Dean Swift as their 
spokesman, ‘ to settle our language, and put it into astate of continu- 
ance.’** Heedless that new discoveries, inventions, and speculations, 
converse with foreign nations and their literary productions, and 
various other causes tending to modify human speech, have always 
been working changes in English, our linguistic conservatives uncon- 
sciously demand, for the realisation of their insensate chimera of 
fixity, that the course of nature should be suspended, and, withal, 
that the mind of man should be reduced to complete stagnation. 
Page after page might be filled with absurdities conceived in the 
same spirit as that of these rhymes of Robert Gould,” dated in the 
year 1687 :— 
Our language is at best ; and it will fail, 

As th’ inundation of French words prevail. 

Let Waller be our standard: all beyond, 

Tho’ spoke at court, is foppery and fond. 

To turn to dreamers of another species, not a whit behind Gould, 
on the score of irrationality, is Gilbert Wakefield, with his idolatry, 
whatever its consequences, of analogy and grammar. These being in 
his contemplation, not in their real character, as things in perpetual 
flux, but as though they possessed the constancy of space, or of the 
folly of the wise, he thus delivers himself: *° ‘ It is, certainly, high time 

23 If we may believe Lord Macaulay, the consummation here wished for has been 
attained ; for, referring to the seventeenth century, he speaks of it as a time ‘long 
after our speech had been fixed.’ (Zssays, vol. i. p. 405, 7th ed.) 


2 Prefixed to Fairfax’s Godfrey of Bulloigne. 
%* See his Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 231. 
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for our unconstructed and solecistic style to be modelled by the recti- 
tude of their immutable and applicable standard, which, sooner or 
later, must be called in to our assistance, and will then essentially 
impair the beauties and diminish the utilities of our noblest writers, 
in prose and verse, to future generations.’ Jupiter forbid that we 
should ever give ourselves to the worship of Wakefield’s false gods, and 
incur the retribution for it which is so frigidly presaged ! Nor shall 
we ; but, to the very end, we shall do as countless generations have 
done before us. When it shall come to be at all patent, that the 
English nation, whether from luxury, neglect of mental culture, or 
any other moral or intellectual cancer, has entered on the downhill 
road to barbarism, or to some like calamity, the day will have arrived, 
and not till then, to view the later fortunes of our speech with mis- 
giving. In the meantime, despondents and small critics would evince 
a discretion beyond, expectation, by the modesty of silence, and by 
being satisfied with following, instead of aiming to lead. To the 
small critics, moreover, it cannot be too often reiterated, that what 
Dr. Johnson *' frivolously speaks of as ‘the more airy and elegant 
studies of philology and criticism,’ are not things on which, without 
long and patient preparation, it is otherwise than rash to trust one’s 
self as a legislator. They may rest assured, that we of the nineteenth 
century, who have worked our way to so much that is good, have 
shaped our English to a fashion which harmonises, and more fitly 
than any other fashion of it could harmonise, with the grand total of 
our complex environment. In the vigour and intrepidity which 
signalise our time, there is something wholly alien to an apprehensive 
and emasculate finicalness of expression. Having ceased largely to 
think as our fathers thought, we can no longer, with justice to the 
change which has passed on us, write as they wrote. For the rest, 
given in combination those disciplines which, as a whole, alone 
deserve to be entitled education, one will hardly select the most 
appropriate vesture for one’s ideas, if one makes it a subject of 
harassing inquisition. And, on the part of the world at large, we shall 
not, it is likely, see in it anything better than reminders of the phari- 
saic tithe-paying and slight of matters much weightier, as the fruit 
of deferring to the conceits and the counsels of a piddling and 
nibbling philology. 
Firzepwarp HALL. 


3} In the Zdler, No. 91. 
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Ir would appear that the American continent was originally of con- 
siderably larger dimensions than it is at present. It was probably 
found to be altogether too large for comfort or convenience, and it 
was reduced by the simple process of pressing or squeezing it toge- 
ther from the sides—an operation which caused it to crumple up to- 
wards the centre, and produced that great, elevated, tumbled, and 
tossed region generally and vaguely known as the Rocky Mountains. 
If this simple theory of the formation of a continent sounds some- 
what infantile, it must be remembered that I am not a scientific 
man, and that it is not more unscientific than many other theories of 
creation. There is no such thing asa chain of Rocky Mountains. 
Under that name are included various ranges and belts of mountains 
and hills, which embrace within their far-stretching arms fertile 
valleys, arid deserts, sunny hill-slopes clothed with valuable timber, 
parks full of pastoral beauty basking beneath a sun that warms 
them into semi-tropical life, but which never melts the virgin snow 
whitening the hoary heads of the mountains that for ever look 
down upon those smiling scenes. Rich and extensive plains, tracts 
of inhabitable land almost large enough to be the cradle and home 
of nations, are included in the Rocky Mountains. Among all the 
states and territories that lie wholly or partially within the borders 
of this vast, upheaved region, there is none, so far as I am aware, 
more favoured by nature, and, at the same time, more accessible to 
man, than Colorado. It is easily reached from all the great cities of 
the Eastern States; its scenery is varied, beautiful, grand, and even 
magnificent. Crystal streams of pure, wholesome water rush down 
the hill-sides; play at hide-and-seek in the woods, and wander devi- 
ously through the parks. The climate is health-giving—unsurpassed, 
as I believe, anywhere—giving to the jaded spirit, the unstrung 
nerves, and weakened body a stimulant, a tone, and a vigour that 
can only be appreciated by those who have had the good fortune to 
travel or reside in that region. 

The parks of Colorado constitute its special feature: there is 
nothing elsewhere on the American continent resembling them in 
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natural characteristics. They are not valleys; they are too flat and 
too extensive for that. They cannot be called plains, for they are not 
flat enough ; and, besides, plains are generally bare and destitute of 
trees, while the parks are rich in timber, with beautifully undulating 
surfaces, broken up by hills, spurs from the parent range, and iso- 
lated mountains. The term ‘ Park’ is usually applied to ground 
more or less artificially made; and these places are very properly 
called parks, for they look, if it be not rank heresy to liken nature 
to art, as if ground naturally picturesque had been carefully laid out 
and planted with most consummate skill and taste. Some of them are 
of great size, such as the North, Middle, South, and St. Louis Parks ; 
others—and it is with them I am best acquainted—are comparatively 
small. 

There are many things to arouse deep interest in that favoured 
region. Where you find lofty mountains, foot-hills, plain, valley, 
forest, and quick-flowing stream, in a southern latitude, you have in 
combination all that can gratify the scientific student, as well as all 
that can content the eye of man, in the way of scenery. The philo- 
sopher who devotes himself to the study of atmospheric conditions 
could nowhere find a more fitting field for observation. ‘The moun- 
tain ranges and extensive level spaces comprised within their 
limits are important factors in the economy of nature. The great 
masses of heat-radiating rock temper the winds that blow over 
them, and shed genial warmth far and wide. The whole region is 
one vast brewery of storms. Chemical changes are constantly going 
on. Electricity is working with exceptional vigour, riving the 
solid rocks, devastating trees, and putting forth most vividly the 
awful and mysterious manifestations of its strength. Hot currents 
and cold currents fight aérial battles round those patient peaks, that 
stand unmoved amidst the roar and racket of elemental strife. re- 
quent lightnings blaze or flicker round the mountain heads; con- 
tinuous thunder crashes on their slopes, and rolls and rumbles in the 
caverns and valleys that seam their sides. Tempests shriek round 
the crags, and moan dismally as they toss the gnarled and matted 
branches of the stunted trees that force their adventurous way up the 
broad shoulders of the range. Snow in winter, rain and hail in 
summer, pour upon the higher summits; while, beneath, the land is 
glowing under a cloudless sky. Contending air-currents of different 
density discharge their moisture on the hills. The sun draws up 
fresh moisture from the-valleys, like drawing water from a well. All 
nature seems seething in that region of heat and cold, sunshine and 
tempest, dryness and damp, constantly fabricating those great cloud 
masses that, breaking away from their cradle, carry rain and fertility 
over thousands and thousands of miles. Sometimes they over-exert 
themselves, carry their good intentions too far, exceed their proper 
limits, and, transgressing the boundaries of their native land, cross 
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the wide Atlantic and pour their accumulated store of rain upon 
those already sodden little islands, Great Britain and Ireland. 

The parks and valleys which spread out beneath the mountains, 
or nestle cosily amid the warm folds of the forest mantles which 
clothe them, play also an important part. They act as reservoirs ; 
they catch the little, tiny, ice-cold rills that trickle out from under 
the ever-melting but never-melted snow, gather them together, hold 
them till they grow strong enough to carve their way through the 
granite flanks that hem them in, and launch them out into the 
world, forming rivulets bright and sparkling, flecked with light and 
shade, over which the quivering aspen bends from banks sweet and 
bright with flowers ; growing into brooks down which lumber may be 
rafted ; swelling into streams which carry irrigation and fertility to 
arid wastes; becoming rivers upon which steamboats ply, and ships 
ride at anchor. 

Physical geography is a fascinating science; and to the student 
of it nothing can be more interesting than to stand upon some com- 
manding mountain top, and, with a large, comprehensive view, study 
the configuration of the country that gives birth to those rivers that 
in their course determine the natural geographical features of a 
continent, and consequently shape the destiny of a race. From 
many a peak in Colorado the geographer can trace the devious line 
of the ‘ water-shed,’ the ‘divide’ that separates the rivers and sends 
them out, each on its appointed course; and can see, shining like 
silver threads, the rivulets from which they spring. Looking west- 
ward, and to the north and south, he can see the fountains of both 
Plattes, of the Rio Grande—the Grand river—-the Arkansas, the Blue, 
the White, and the Bear rivers, and other streams which unite to 
form that most extraordinary of all rivers on the American continent 
—the Colorado. Turning to the east, a very different scene greets 
his eye; there, spread out like an ocean beneath him, lies the Prairie, 
that great deposit of gravel, sand, and unstratified clays, the débris 
of the mountain range on which he stands. 

Where could the geologist find a region more suitable for the 
exercise of his peculiar branch of science than one which combines 
the vast deposit of the prairies with mountain masses obtruded 
from the bowels of the earth, and deep cafions exposing broad 
sections of the earth’s crust to his view? And where is the mineralo- 
gist more likely to be rewarded for his pains? As to the botanist, 
I would almost warn him from visiting those scenes, lest he should 
never be able to tear himself away ; for the variety of the flora is in- 
finite, ranging from Alpine specimens blooming amid everlasting 
snows, to flowers of a very different character, growing in rich luxuri- 
ance in deep valleys under a subtropical sun. 

I have not included hunting among the sciences, but in reality 
I might have done so. It is a very exact science, and one in which 
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excellence is rarely obtained. Many men never become, never can 
become, good hunters. They are not endowed with the necessary facul- 
ties; and those who are gifted with them require years of study and 
hard work before they can be entitled to call themselves masters of 
the art. I hope no one labours under the delusion that hunting is 
a mere barbarous, bloodthirsty sport. Every good hunter will agree 
with me that it is not the killing of the animal that gives pleasure, 
The charm lies in overcoming difficulties—in matching your natural 
intelligence and acquired knowledge and skill against the instinct, 
cunning, intellect, and reason of the animal you are endeavouring 
to outwit. The reward of the hunter is the same as that of the 
student of languages, of the archxologist, of the geologist —in fact, of 
all scientific people. His triumph is the triumph of unravelling a 
mystery, tracing and discovering a hidden fact, grappling with and 
overcoming a difficulty. It is the fact of overcoming, not the act of 
killing, that brightens the hunter’s eye, and renders his occupation 
so charming. The hunter’s craft gives health, its surroundings are 
beautiful, it calls forth some of the best qualities of man, it is full of 
fascination, and it is no wonder that primitive races find it difficult 
to emerge from the hunting condition. It is most annoying that 
everything that is pleasant is all wrong. We all know that peoples, 
in their progress towards civilisation, advance from the hunting to 
the pastoral state, from the pastoral to the agricultural, and from 
thence to a condition of existence in which the manufacturing in- 
stincts of man are fully developed. This is the sequence—hunting, 
cattle-tending, sheep-herding, fresh air, good water, lovely scenery, 
wholesome excitement, healthy lives, and—barbarism ; agriculture, 
manufactures, great cities, hideous country, poisoned water, impure 
air, dirt, disease, and—civilisation. It is difficult sometimes to know 
exactly what to say when preaching civilisation to the savage. It is 
certain that, so far as the masses of the people are concerned, the highest 
aim of civilisation is to secure to a large number the same blessings 
that a small number obtain, freely and without trouble, in an uncivi- 
lised state. 

It was sport—or, as it would be called in the States, hunting— 
that led me first to visit Estes Park. Some friends and I had visited 
Denver at Christmas to pay our proper devotions to the good things 
of this earth at that festive season, and, hearing rumours of much 
game at Estes Park, we determined to go there. We spent a day or 
two laying in supplies, purchasing many of the necessaries and a few 
of the luxuries of life, and wound up our sojourn in Denver with a 
very pleasant dinner at an excellent restaurant, not inaptly styled the 
‘Delmonico’ of the West. During dinner one of those sudden and 
violent storms peculiar to that region came on. When we sat down 
the stars were shining clear and hard with the brilliancy that is so 
beautiful in those high altitudes on a cold dry mid-winter night, and 
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nota breath of wind disturbed the stillness of the air; but, before we 
had half satisfied the appetites engendered by the keen frosty atmo- 
sphere, the stars were all shrouded in cloud, the gale was howling 
through the streets, and snow was whirling in the air, piling up in 
drifts wherever it found a lodgment, and sifting in fine powder 
through every chink and cranny in the door. It did not last long. 
Before morning the sky was clear, cloudless, steely, star-bespangled 
as before, and when we left by an early train for Longmont Station 
the sun was shining undimmed upon fields of freshly-fallen snow. 

By way of enlivening the journey we were treated by thoughtful 
nature to a magnificent spectacle—a beautiful exhibition of that phe- 
nomenon known, I believe, as a parhelion. The sun was only a few 
degrees above the horizon. The sky was very clear and intensely 
blue overhead, but slightly clouded with a thin gauzy film round 
the horizon, and, on looking up, one could see that the air was full of 
minute crystals of ice. It was tolerably cold—probably about fifteen 
or twenty degrees below zero—and perfectly calm. All round the 
horizon ran a belt of pure bright white light, passing through the 
sun. This belt was not exactly level, but dipped a little to the 
east and west, and rose slightly to the north and south. The sun 
was surrounded by a halo showing rainbow colours on the inside, 
which faded into white light on the outside edge. A bright perpen- 
dicular ray of white light cut through the sun, forming, with the 
belt that ran round the horizon, a perfect cross. There was a similar 
cross in the west, and another in the north, but none in the south 
at first, but after an hour or so a fourth cross formed in that quarter 
also. Right overhead was a partially-formed horizontal rainbow, the 
colours of which were very bright. Sometimes this rainbow would 
develop into an almost perfect circle ; then again it would diminish till 
there remained only a small segment of the circle. The points where 
the solar halo cut the belt which encircled the horizon were intensely 
brilliant—almost as bright as the sun—and rays of white light struck 
down from them. As the sun rose the halo surrounding it became 
very dazzling, and assumed the colours of the rainbow, and a second 
rainbow-tinted circle formed outside it. The rainbow in the zenith 
increased at the same time in brilliancy, and a second circle formed 
outside that also. The whole phenomenon was very beautiful ; it con- 
tinued some hours, gradually fading away, and finally disappeared 
about three in the afternoon. 

The next morning we loaded up a wagon with stores, and 
started on our toilsome expedition to the Park. It is very easy 
work—it is not work at all, in fact—to get into the Park nowadays. 
It was a very different affair at that time. There are two good stage 
roads now ; there was no road at all then—only a rough track going 
straight up hill and down dale, and over rocks and through trees and 
along nearly perpendicular slopes, with the glorious determination to 
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go straight forward of an old Roman road, but without any of the 
engineering skill and labour expended upon the latter. It was a 
hard road to travel, covered with snow and slippery with ice; but by 
dint of literally putting our shoulders to the wheel uphill, by chain- 
ing the wheels downhill, and by holding up the wagon by ropes and 
main strength on precipitous hill-sides, we got to our destination 
very late at night with only one serious accident—the fracture of a 
bottle ccntaining medical comforts. 

The road from Longmont to the Park traverses the level plain 
for about fifteen miles, and then enters a cafion flanked on either side 
by strange-shaped masses of bright red sandstone, outcropping from 
the surface, and in some places tilted nearly on end. It then follows 
along the bank of the St. Vrains River—teeming with trout—crosses 
that stream, and works its way with many curves and twists up 
through the foot-hills, along grassy slopes, through pine forests, 
past fantastic masses of rock, crosses a little creek hiding deep 
among aspens and poplars, and, after plunging down two violent 
descents and mounting up again, enters a long valley rejoicing in 
the euphonious title of ‘Muggins’s Gulch.’ I do not know who 
Muggins was—no doubt an honest citizen; but he should have 
changed his name before bestowing it upon such a pretty spot. You 
ascend this valley at an easy gradient till you reach the summit, 
when suddenly a lovely view bursts upon you, and the Park lies 
spread out at your feet. On the left the hill-side rises steeply, 
crowned with a buttress of frowning rock. On the right a mountain 
of almost solid rock stands naked and savage. In front, beyond the 
Park, the main range of mountains rears itself, topped with snow, 
rent in great chasms, pierced by the gloomy heavily-timbered depths of 
black cafion. On the extreme left and in the distance Long’s Peak 
towers above its fellows; and beneath you, in strange contrast with 

. the barren foot-hills through which you have passed, and the savage 
stern grandeur of the range, lies the Park—undulating, grass-covered, 
dotted with trees, peaceful and quiet, with a silver thread of water 
curving and twining through its midst. 

‘ A log-house is comfortable enough at any time; and on that par- 
ticular night it appeared eminently so to us, as, cold and wearied, we 
passed the hospitable threshold. What a supper we devoured, and 
what logs we heaped upon the fire, till we made the flames leap and 
roar on the open hearth! and then lay down on mattresses on the 
floor, and listened to the howling of the wind, till the noise of the 
tempest, confusedly mingling with our dreams, was finally hushed in 
deep, unbroken sleep. 

The winter weather in Northern Colorado is most enjoyable. At 
the high altitude of Estes Park, between 7,000 and 8,000 feet above 
sea level, it consists of alternate short storms and long spells of fine 
weather. You will have several days of bright clear weather, hard 
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frost, the thermometer very low, but the sun so powerful that you 
ean lie down and go fast asleep, as I have frequently done, on a warm, 
sunny, and sheltered bank in the very depth of winter. Then the 
clouds begin to accumulate, growing denser and denser, till they 
break and descend in a snowstorm of some hours duration. The 
cattle, which before dotted all the open ground, disappear as if 
by magic, seeking and finding shelter in little hidden gulches and 
unnoticed valleys, and the land looks utterly desolate. The snow- 
storm is invariably succeeded by a violent tempest of wind, which 
speedily clears the ground of snow, heaping it up in drifts, and blow- 
ing the greater part of it into the air in such a thin powdery con- 
dition that it is taken up by the atmosphere and disappears com- 
pletely. So dry is the air and so warm the winter’s sun that snow 
evaporates without leaving any moisture behind it. Another period 
of clear, still, cold weather then follows after the gale. 

The violence of these tempests is very great. Many a night 
have I lain awake listening to the screams and clamour of the gale ; 
now rising suddenly to a shriek as a fresh gust of wind came tearing 
down the level plain, snatching up pebbles and stones, sending them 
hopping over the ground, and hurling them against the log-house ; 
then sinking to a iong melancholy moan; whistling shrilly around 
the walls, hoarsely howling in the wide chimney ; while, under all, the 
low continuous roar of the tempest raging in the distant forest 
sounded like a mighty bass note in the savage music of the storm. 

That is the time to appreciate the comfort of a warm weather- 
proof house, to snuggle up in your blanket and idly watch the merry 
sparks fly up the chimney, and the warm ruddy flicker of the fire 
casting shadows on the rough brown pine-logs; gazing and blinking, 
listening and thinking, one’s thoughts perhaps wandering very far 
away, and getting less and less coherent. The storm chimes in with 
your fancies, mingles with your dreams, till with a start you open 
your eyes, and find to your astonishment the level‘rays of the rising 
sun lighting up a scene as calm and peaceful as if the tempest had 
never been. 

In spring and summer the scene and_climate are very different. 
Ice and snow and withered grass have passed away, and everything is 
basking and glowing under a blazing sun, hot but always tempered 
with a cool breeze. Cattle wander about the plain—or try to wander, 
for they are so fat they can scarcely move. Water-fowl frequent the 
lakes. The whole earth is green, and the margins of the streams are 
luxuriant with a profuse growth of wild [flowers and rich herbage. 
The air is scented with the sweet-smelling sap of the pines, whose 
branches welcome many feathered visitors from southern climes; an 
occasional humming-bird whirrs among the shrubs, trout leap in the 
creeks, insects buzz in the air; all nature is active and exuberant 
with life. 
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I and a Scotch gillie, who had accompanied me from home, took 
up our abode in a little log-shanty close to the ranche house, and made 
ourselves very cosy. There was not much elegance or luxury in our 
domicile, but plenty of comfort. Two rough rooms—a huge fire-place 
in one of them_—two beds, and no other furniture of any kind whatever, 
completed our establishment. But what on earth did we want with 
furniture? We were up before daylight, out hunting or fishing all 
day, had our food at the ranche, sat on the ground and smoked our 
pipes, and went to bed early. One’s rest is a good deal broken in 
winter time, and it is necessary to go to bed early in order to get 
enough sleep, because in very cold weather it is highly advisable to 
keep a fire burning all night; and, as yet, hunters have not evolved 
the faculty of putting on logs in their sleep. It would be most 
useful if they could do so; and, according to the law of evolution, 
some of them by this time ‘ought to have done it. However, I was 
not much troubled; for Sandie, who slept by the fire, was very wake- 
ful. I would generally awake about two or three in the morning to 
find the logs blazing and cracking merrily, and Sandie sitting in the 
ingle smoking his pipe, plunged in deep thought. 

‘Well, Sandie,’ I would say, ‘what kind of a night is it, and 
what are you thinking of ?’ 

* Oh, well, it’s a fine night, just a wee bit cheely outside (ther- 
mometer about 25° below zero); and I’m thinking we did not make 
that stalk after the big stag just right yesterday; and I’m thinking 
where we'll go to-day to find him.’ Then we would smoke a little— 
haver a little, as Sandie would call it—and discuss the vexed question 
of how we made the mistake with the big stag; and having come to 
a satisfactory conclusion, and agreed that the stag had the biggest 
antlers that.ever were seen—which is always the case with the deer 
you don’t get—we would put out our pipes, and sleep ti!l daylight 
warned us to set about our appointed task, which was to find a deer 
somehow, for the larder wanted replenishing. 

In those days you had not far to seek for game, and you could 
scarcely go wrong in any direction at any season of the year. In 
winter and spring the Park still swarms with game; but it is necessary 
in summer to know where to look for it, to understand its manners 
and customs, to go further and to work harder than formerly, for 
Estes Park is civilised. In summer time beautiful but dangerous 
creatures roam the Park. The tracks of tiny little shoes are more 
frequent than the less interesting, but harmless, footprints of moun- 
tain sheep. You are more likely to catch a glimpse of the flicker 
of the hem of a white petticoat in the distance than of the glancing 
form of a deer. The marks of carriage wheels are more plentiful 
than elk signs, and you are not now so likeiy to be scared by the 
human-like track of a gigantic bear as by the appalling impress of 
a number eleven boot. That is as it should be. There is plenty of 
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room elsewhere for wild beasts, and nature’s beauties should be en- 
joyed by man. I well remember the commencement of civilisation. 
I was sitting on the stoop of the log-shanty one fine hot summer’s 
evening, when to me appeared the strange apparition of an aged 
gentleman on a diminutive donkey. He was the first stranger I had 
ever seen in the Park. After surveying me in silence for some 
moments he observed, ‘Say, is this a pretty good place to drink 
whisky in?’ I replied ‘ Yes,’ naturally, for I have never heard of 
aspot that was not favourable for the consumption of whisky, the 
State of Maine not excepted. ‘ Well, have you any to sell?’ he 
continued. ‘No,’ I answered, ‘got none.’ After gazing at me in 
melancholy silence for some moments, evidently puzzled at the idea 
of aman and a house but no whisky, he went slowly and sadly on 
his way, and I saw him no more. 

On the morning that Sandie and I went out, it was not necessary 
to go far from the house. We had not ridden long before we came 
to likely-looking country, got off, unsaddled and tethered our horses, 
and started on foot, carefully scanning the ground for fresh sign. 
Soon we came upon it—quite recently-formed tracks of three or four 
deer. Then we had to decide upon the plan of operations in a long 
and whispered conversation; and finally, having settled where the 
deer were likely to be, and how to get at them, we made a long 
circuit, so as to be down wind of the game, and went to work. The 
ground to which I am referring isvery rough. It slopes precipitously 
towards the river. Huge masses of rock lie littered about on a 
surface pierced by many perpendicular jagged crags, hundreds of feet 
high, and long ridges and spurs strike downward from the sheer scarp 
that crowns the cafion of the river, forming beautiful little glades— 
sheltered, sunny, clothed with sweet grass—on which the deer love to 
feed. 

In such a country there was no chance of seeing game at any 
distance ; so we had to go very cautiously, examining every sign, 
crawling up to every little ridge, and inch by inch craning our heads 
over and peering into every bush and under every tree. In looking 
over a rise of ground it is advisable for the hunter to take off his 
head-covering unless he wears a very tight-fitting cap. I have often 
laughed to see great hunters (great in their own estimation) raising 
their heads most carefully, forgetting that a tall felt hat, some six 
inches above their eyes, had already been for some time in view of 
the deer. Many hunters seem to think that the deer cannot see 
them till they see the deer. 

The sportsman cannot go too slowly, and it is better to hunt out 
one little gully thoroughly than to cover miles of ground in the day. 
If he walks rapidly he will scare heaps of deer, hear lots of crashing 
in the trees and scattering of stones, and perhaps see the whisk of 
a white tail, or the glance of a dark form, through the trees, but 
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never get a shot for his pains. We ‘pursued a different plan—took each 
little gulch separately, and carefully crept up it, searching every inch 
of ground, using redoubled caution towards the end where the bush 
is thickest, and especially scanning the north side ; for, strange to say, 
deer prefer lying on the north side of valleys in the snow, even 
during the coldest weather, to resting on the warm sunny grass on 
the southern slopes. Patiently we worked ; but our patience was not 
well rewarded, for not a sign of anything did we see till our entirely 
foodless stomachs and the nearly shadowless trees indicated that it 
was past noon. So we sat us down in a nice little sheltered nook, 
from whence we commanded a good view of the precipitous cliffs 
and gullies that led down to the tortuous and icebound creek, some 
thousands of feet below us, as well as of the face of the mountain 
that reared itself on the opposite side, and betook ourselves to food 
and reflection. It is very pleasant to lie comfortably stretched out 
with nothing to do but to gaze with idle pleasure and complete con- 
tent upon grand and varied scenery. The eye, now plunging into 
the abyss of blue crossed at intervals by swiftly moving clouds, now 
lowered and resting on the earth, pauses for a minute on the daz- 
zling snow-white summits, then travels down through dark green pine 
woods, wanders over little open glades or valleys grey with withered 
grass, glances at steep cliffs and great riven masses of rock which 
time and weather have detached and hurled down the mountain 
side, and falls at last upon the pale green belt of aspens that fringes 
the river, white with snow where spanned with ice, but black as ink 
where a rapid torrent has defied the frost. Nor is the eye wearied 
with its journey; for mountain, valley, cliff, and glade are so 
mingled, and are so constantly changing with light and shade, that 
one could look for hours without a wish to move. The mind goes 
half asleep, and wonders lazily whether its body is really there in the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains leading a hunter’s life, or whether it 
is not all a dream—a dream of schoolboy days which seemed at one 
time so little likely to be realised, and yet which is at length ful- 
filled. 

It must not be supposed that, because we were half asleep and 
wholly dreaming, we were not also keeping a sharp look-out; for in a 
man who is very much accustomed to take note of every unusual 
object, of every moving thing, and of the slightest sign of any living 
creature—more especially if he has roamed much on the prairies where 
hostile redskins lurk and creep—the faculty of observation is so con- 
stantly exercised that it becomes a habit unconsciously used, and he 
is all the time seeing sights, and hearing sounds, and smelling smells, 
and noting them down, and receiving all kinds of impressions from 
all external objects, without being the least aware of it himself. 
However, none of our senses were gratified by anything that betokened 
the presence of game, and, after resting a little while, we picked up 
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our rifles and stole quietly on again. So we crept and hunted, and 
hunted and crept, and peered and whispered, and wondered we saw 
nothing, till the pine trees were casting long shadows to the east, 
when suddenly Sandie, who was a pace or two in front of me, became 
rigid, changed into a man of stone, and then, almost imperceptibly, 
a hair’s-breadth at a time, stooped his head and sank down. If you 
come suddenly in sight of game, you should remain perfectly motion- 
less for a time, and sink out of sight gradually ; for if you drop down 
quickly, the movement will startle it. Deer seem to be short-sighted. 
They do not notice a man, even close by, unless he moves. I never 
saw a man so excited at the sight of game, and yet so quiet, as 
Sandie. It seemed as if he would fly to pieces; he seized my arm 
with a grip like a vice, and whispered, ‘Oh, a great stag within easy 
shot from the big rock yonder! He has not seen me.’ So, prone 
upon the earth, I crawled up to the rock, cocked the rifle, drew a long 
breath, raised myself into a sitting position, got a good sight on the 
deer, pulled, and had the satisfaction of seeing him tumbling head- 
long down the gulch, till he stopped stone dead jammed between two 
trees. 

Leaving Sandie to prepare the stag for transportation, I started 
off as fast as I could, and brought one of the ponies down to the 
carcase. It was pretty bad going for a four-footed animal; but 
Colorado horses, if used to the mountains, will go almost anywhere. 
The way they will climb up places, and slither down places, and pick 
their way through ‘ wind-falls,’ is marvellous. They seem to be 
possessed of any number of feet, and to put them down always exactly 
at the right moment in the right place. Ido not suppose they like 
it, for they groan and grunt the while in a most piteous manner. My 
pony was sure-footed and willing, and, moreover, was used to pack 
game ; so we had little trouble with him, and before long had the ° 
deer firmly secured on the saddle and were well on our way home. 
It was well for us that we killed the deer in a comparatively accessible 
place, or we should not have got him in that night or the next day. 
It was almost dark when we topped the ridge, and could look down 
into the Park and see the range beyond, and there were plenty of signs 
there to show that a storm was at hand. Right overhead the stars 
were shining, but all the sky to the west was one huge wall of cloud. 
Black Cafion, the cafion of the river, and all the great rents in the 
range were filled with vapour, and all the mountains were wrapped 
in cloud. 

When we left the ranche that night after a good supper, a game of 
euchre, and sundry pipes, it was pitch-dark, and light flakes of snow 
were noiselessly floating down to the earth ; and, when we got up the 
next morning, behold! there was not a thing to be seen. Mountains, 
ranche-house, and everything else were biotted out by a densely- 
falling white, bewildering mass of snow. Towards noon it lightened 
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up a little, and great grey shapes of mountains loomed out now and 
then a shade darker than the white wall that almost hid them; but 
the weather was not fit for hunting, and, as there was nothing else to 
be done out of doors, we made a féte of it, as a French Canadian 
would say, and devoted ourselves to gun-cleaning and spinning yarns, 

When deep snow lies upon the higher grounds surrounding Estes 
Park, wapiti come down into the Park in considerable numbers. The 
wapiti is a splendid beast, the handsomest by far of all the deer tribe, 
He is called an elk in the States—why, I do not know; for the Euro- 
pean elk is identical with the American moose, and a moose anda 
wapiti are not the least alike. But I presume the wapiti is called by 
the Americans an elk for the same reason that they call thrushes 
robins, and grouse partridges. The reason, I dare say, is a good one, 
but I do not know what it is. The wapiti enjoys a range extending 
from the Pacific sea-board to the Mississippi, and from the north- 
west territory in British possessions down to Texas, and he formerly 
was found all the way across the continent and in the Eastern States, 
He is exactly like the European red deer—only about twice as large— 
carries magnificent antlers, and is altogether a glorious animal. 
Wapiti are very shy. They require quiet and large undisturbed 
pastures; and they are hunted with a thoughtless brutality that 
must shortly lead to their extermination in civilised districts. They 
do not accustom themselves to civilisation as easily as do moose or 
antelope, but resent deeply the proximity of man—that is to say, 
of civilised man, for Indians do not interfere with them very much. 
Indians, as a rule, are not really fond of hunting ; they hunt for sub- 
sistence, not for pleasure, and, where buffalo are to be found, never 
trouble their heads about smaller game. Elk are plentiful in any 
Indian country that suits them ; in fact, as a rule, there is very little 
use in hunting wapiti in any country that is not exposed to Indian 
incursions, and the more dangerous the country, the better sport 
you are likely to have. But this is not an invariable rule. There 
are some places where wapiti may be found in quite sufficient 
numbers to repay a sportsman’s labour, and where he need not incur 
the smallest risk to life or limb. I imagine there are more wapiti 
to be found in Montana and the adjacent territories than in any 
other part of the United States. Wapiti are to be met with in forests 
of timber, among the mountains, and on the treeless prairie. They 
are, I think, most numerous on the plains, but the finest specimens 
are found in timbered districts. One might suppose that branching 
antlers would cause inconvenience to an animal running through 
the tangle of a primeval forest ; but the contrary appears to be the 
case, for in all countries the woodland deer carry far finer heads than 
the stags of the same species that range in open country. The size 
of the antlers depends entirely on the food which the animal can 
procure. Where he is well fed, they will be well developed ; where 
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food is scarce, they will be small. In a timbered country there is 
more shelter than on the plains, the grass is not so deeply covered 
with snow in winter, and consequently food is more plentiful at that 
time of year, and the animal thrives better. You always find heavier 
deer in woodland than in an open country. Early in the fall the 
stags gather large herds of hinds about them; about the end of 
October they separate, and the big stags wander off alone for a while, 
and then later on join in with the big bands of hinds and small 
stags. During the winter they run in great numbers—it is not 
unusual to find herds of two or three hundred together, and I have 
seen, I believe, as many as a thousand different wapiti within a week. 
A large herd of these grand animals is a magnificent sight, and one 
not soon to be forgotten. They are to be killed either by stalking 
them on foot, or partially on foot and partially on horseback, or by 
running them on horseback like buffalo. I have been fortunate 
enough to kill wapiti by all these methods, and hope to relate some of 


my experiences in a future article. 
DUNRAVEN. 
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THE EGYPTIAN LIQUIDATION. 


Wnetner the affairs of nations will ever be settled by international 
tribunals in the same way as the affairs of individuals are settled by 
the courts of law, is a question which I personally should answer in 
the negative. But the school of thinkers who hold that international 
arbitration is the one remedy for all disputes and difficulties which 
beset nations in their intercourse with one another should pay 
more attention than it has yet received to a very curious experi- 
ment in international jurisdiction of which Egypt has just been the 
scene. My own opinion is that this experiment owes its success— 
in as far as it has proved successful—to an exceptional combination 
of conditions which could not have occurred in any country but 
Egypt, and is not likely to occur again even there. Whether this 
be so or not, the story of the Commission of Liquidation which has 
recently concluded its labours at Cairo is one full of interest both for 
those who are concerned in the welfare of Egypt and for those who 
attach importance to what, for lack of a better phrase, I may term 
the system of internationality. It is this story which I should like 
to make intelligible to those who have not had occasion, either from 
political or financial motives, to follow carefully the recent vicissitudes 
of Egyptian affairs. 

In a former article I have endeavoured to explain the character 
of the dual protectorate over Egypt established by the Governments 
of France and England on‘the initiative of M. Waddington and Lord 
Salisbury. It is enough for my present purpose to say that when 
M. de Bligniéres and Major Baring entered on their duties as Comp- 
trollers-General of the administration of Egypt, the first difficulty 
they had to contend with was that of the Floating Debt. This debt 
differed in character from all the other liabilities of the Egyptian 
Government. The international courts which had been substituted— 
by agreement between the Khedive and the European Powers—for the 
old consular tribunals held that individual creditors of the State, who 
had lent specific sums for specific purposes, were entitled to obtain 
judgment against the State in the same manner as against an ordinary 
debtor, and to seize the property of the State’ if payment was not 
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made in obedience to the judgment of the courts. Whether this de- 
cision was legal or illegal is not a point on which I need enter. Un- 
doubtedly independent States, as a rule, do not admit the right of a 
private creditor to seize or sequestrate public property in discharge of 
a State debt ; but, on the other hand, no independent State has ever 
accepted the authority of foreign tribunals as absolutely and irresistibly 
supreme. By the convention, however, to which the international tri- 
bunals owed their existence, Egypt had been placed under the com- 
plete and uncontrolled supremacy of the law, as administered and in- 
terpreted by the international judges. It was their duty to decide any 
case submitted to them in accordance with a written code; and if they 
failed to decide correctly, there was no possible appeal from their deci- 
sion. The whole subject of the Egyptian code is far too wide a one to 
discuss in passing; and all I need remark is that the extraordinary and 
exceptional powers conferred upon the international courts were not 
the result of accident, but of a deliberate policy, and that these courts 
are regarded in Egypt alike by Europeans and natives as the safe- 
guards of law and order. Advantageous, however, as the supreme 
jurisdiction of these courts has proved upon the whole, it retarded 
and obstructed the progress of any financial settlement between the 
State and its creditors. By the decision to which I allude all judg- 
ment creditors were empowered to attach the property of the State 
in liquidation of their claim. The actual execution of these seizures 
was not carried out in most instances. But at the time the Comptrol- 
lers-General were appointed, the lands, buildings, and properties of the 
Egyptian Government were burdened, in addition to their general 
liabilities, with any number of attachments obtained by private credi- 
tors, whose debts, in virtue of the judgments they had secured, were 
accumulating by compound interest at the legal rate of twelve per 
cent. per annum. 

It was therefore an essential preliminary to any settlement of 
the financial difficulties which had brought Egypt under the late 
Khedive to the verge of bankruptcy that individual creditors should 
be compelled to accept any general arrangements concluded with the 
whole body of the creditors. This was impossible unless the inter- 
national courts agreed to accept such a settlement as legally binding; 
and this, by virtue of their constitution, they had no. power to do 
without express authorisation from the Governments in-whose name 
they exercised their functions. In consequence, the Comptrollers 
undertook in the first instance to obtain the sanction required. It 
so happened that Austria had made herself the special champion of 
the Floating Debt creditors as distinguished from the bondholders. 
It was understood that Germany and Italy would in this matter 
follow the same policy as Austria, and it was to Vienna that the 
Comptrollers betook themselves in person. It would, I think, have 
been better if the negotiations had been conducted through the 
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regular channels of diplomacy, instead of by gentlemen who had no 
official status. Still, though the Austrian Government would have 
couched their refusal in more courteous terms if the application had 
been made to them by persons of higher political and financial 
authority than M. de Bligniéres and Major Baring, they would in any 
case have refused to confide the settlement of the Floating Debt to the 
Comptrollers-General. The Anglo-French protectorate, of which 
these gentlemen were the representatives, was and is viewed with ex- 
treme disfavour by the other European Powers, especially by those 
which, like Austria and Italy, have interests of their own in Egypt. 
Austria, as the spokesman of these Powers, insisted that any financial 
settlement, which she could consent to acknowledge as possessing 
legal validity, must be arrived at not by an understanding between 
the Governments of London, Paris, and Cairo, but by an International 
Commission, in which the other Powers would be directly represented, 
This demand was inacceptable in itself to France and England. M. 
Waddington, who was wont to declare that the great triumph of his 
administration had been the securing to France of an equal influence 
with England in the administration of Egypt, was naturally unwilling 
to allow any other Power to share in the Protectorate; while Lord 
Salisbury had tardily made the discovery that, even under the system 
of Anglo-French co-operation on which he had prided himself, Eng- 
land was losing the supremacy she had hitherto enjoyed in Egypt. 
Still, unwelcome as the demand was, it had to be accepted. As 
England and France had avoided any direct assertion of their authority 
in Egypt, and still shrank from the responsibility attaching to overt 
action, it was not in their power to propound any financial settlement 
for Egypt of their own authority. The co-operation of Austria was 
therefore essential to the effectuation of the desired settlement, and 
this co-operation could only be obtained on condition that the whole 
question should be submitted to an International Commission. 
Having failed in their mission to Vienna, the Comptrollers- 
General proceeded to Egypt at the end of last November. Simul- 
taneously with their departure, it was announced that a Commission 
of Liquidation would shortly be appointed to conclude an arrangement 
between Egypt and her creditors. It is matter for regret that the 
Commission was not appointed at once, but the truth is that very 
strong influences retarded its meeting. The Comptrollers-General 
objected, naturally enough, to the establishment of a body whose 
authority could hardly fail to interfere with their own supremacy. 
The proposed Commission was looked upon coldly by the French 
and English Foreign Offices, partly on account of the political 
considerations to which I have referred, and partly by reason of 
personal considerations on which I need not dwell. If ever the 
correspondence exchanged on this subject between the European 
chancelleries should be published, it will, I believe, be found that, 
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throughout the negotiations which preceded the final appointment 
of the Commission, England and France endeavoured to obtain such 
a priority for their own representatives as would have reduced the 
practical influence of the other Powers to a cipher, while Austria 
endeavoured to render their participation a reality. 

Be this as it may, the negotiations made little or no progress for 
some months, and a general impression gained ground that the Com- 
mission would never meet at all. The Comptrollers themselves seem 
to have imagined that if they took matters into their own hands they 
might obviate the necessity for any Commission of Liquidation. For 
the time their authority in Egypt was unquestioned. The young 
Khedive had no experience in government. He felt that his own 
position was insecure; he dreaded the possibility of his father’s re- 
turn; and he was also much impressed by the resolution with which 
the French Government had imposed M. de Bligniéres upon him 
as Comptroller-General, notwithstanding his urgent protest. The 
Prime Minister, Riaz Pasha, did not fail to realise the fact that, in 
view of the personal opposition to which he was exposed in Egypt, 
his only chance of retaining office lay in conciliating the support of 
the Comptrollers. Moreover, M. de Bligniéres himself, whatever his 
other defects may be, is undoubtedly a man of singular ability and 
energy. Personal qualities of this kind go for a long way in the 
East, and the result was that M. de Bligniéres not only succeeded in 
relegating his English colleague to the background, but he also suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for the Comptrollers an authority which may not 
unfairly be said to have not been contemplated by their mandate. 
During the months that elapsed between the establishment of the 
Control and the appointment of the Commission, the Comptrollers 
were the virtual rulers of Egypt. Not only was nothing done without 
their approval, but their authority was paramount even in questions 
which properly lay within the exclusive domain of the Egyptian 
ministers. Of their own initiative they prepared and promulgated 
a scheme for the settlement of the financial difficulties of Egypt, 
which, if it had been accepted, would have removed any necessity for 
the meeting of a Commission. The scheme was not in the main 
unfair or unreasonable, and many of its most important recommen- 
dations have subsequently been embodied in the report of the Com- 
mission. The real objections to the scheme were that, coming from 
such a source, it was certain to be rejected by the Governments not 
represented in the Control, and that its authors had no power to 
compel its adoption. My own impression is that M. de Bligniéres 
laboured under the delusion that he would receive a more active 
support from his own Government than they were prepared to render. 
In politics, as in dynamics, the strength of a chain myst be measured 
by its weakest link, and the weakest link in the Anglo-French pro- 
tectorate was England. In saying this, I am impufing no blame to 
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Lord Salisbury. It was obviously not for the interest of England to 
resort to active intervention in Egypt for the sake of perpetuating 
a system under which French influence was almost necessarily more 
powerful than our own. On the other hand France, though very 
powerful in Egypt in conjunction with England, bad no power to act 
by herself. It follows, therefore, that the Comptrollers could not 
look to home for that staunch and decisive support which alone could 
have empowered them to arrange the financial situation of Egypt of 
their own authority; and the error committed by M. de Bligniéres 
and Major Baring was that they acted as‘dictators without having first 
ascertained whether their dictatorship rested upon any solid foun- 
dation. 

Possibly the attempt of the Comptrollers might have been at- 
tended with greater success if M. Waddington had remained Prime 
Minister of France. But M. de Freycinet, who succeeded to the 
premiership upon M. Waddington’s fall, was not identified personally 
in any way with the French Comptroller-General, and took compara- 
tively little interest in Egyptian affairs. Our own Government, as 
usual, was anxious above all things not to commit itself to any re- 
sponsibility. The result was that the solution proposed by the 
Comptrollers met with no response, and that the necessity for a Com- 
mission became more and more evident, if any steps were really to 
be taken to place the finances of Egypt upon a sound and permanent 
footing. The negotiations, which had been interrupted by Lord 
Salisbury’s illness, were resumed ; the great influence of the house of 
Rothschild was brought to the support of those who were anxious to 
bring about the assembling of the Commission ; and Sir Rivers Wilson 
was appointed to the post of President. The Commission consisted 
of two Englishmen, two Frenchmen, one German, one Austrian, and 
one Italian. Thus England and France, if their representatives acted 
together, commanded a majority of votes ; but in case they disagreed, 
the Powers possessing one vote were able to decide the question at 
issue.- By a curious oversight, no stipulation was made as to the 
Commission being bound by the votes of the majority. It is easily 
intelligible that the Egyptian Government should have accepted the 
appointment of the Commission with great reluctance, and should 
have been anxious to confine its functions within the narrowest 
limits. In principle, the powers entrusted to the Commission were 
of almost a sovereign character. They had the right to decide what 
proportion of the revenue should be allotted respectively to the 
service of the State and of the Debt, and to decide not only what rate 
of interest should be paid to the creditors, but what debts should be 
regarded as binding. In fact, Egypt was treated as a’ bankrupt 
estate, the realisation of whose assets and the payment of whose 
liabilities had been handed over to liquidators. As I have en- 
deavoured to explain, no other process was available by which Egypt 
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could obtain relief from the crushing burden of the Unconsolidated 
Debt, and therefore the Khedive and his ministers were willing 
to accept a Commission as a necessary evil. But they were most 
anxious—and, from their own point of view, most rightly anxious— 
to curtail the scope and area of its investigations. Towards the at- 
tainment of this object they could count upon the support of the 
Comptrollers. It was not in human nature that these gentlemen 
should look with favour upon a body deputed to set aside their own 
schemes, and to override, at any rate for the time, their own au- 
thority.’ Moreover, the force of circumstances had brought about an 
odd sort of rapprochement between the Egyptian Government and the 
Comptrollers. M. de Bligniéres was a man of far too great intelli- 
gence not to realise the fact that his position in Egypt was not so 
strong as it had been hitherto. There was absolutely no certainty 
that, if matters came to an open dispute between the Comptrollers 
and the native ministers, the former could rely upon any energetic 
support from their own Governments. The instinct, therefore, of 
self-preservation rendered the French Comptroller anxious to con- 
ciliate the goodwill of the Khedive; and, as usual, the English Comp- 
troller followed the lead of his French colleague. The chief object of 
the Egyptian Government was to obtain as large a share as possible 
of the national revenue, and to keep the share thus obtained, as com- 
pletely as might be, under its own control; and the Comptrollers set’ 
themselves from the outset to assist the native Government in obtain- 
ing the fulfilment of their wishes. From different motives the diplo- 
matic representatives both of France and England were inclined to 
side with the Cairene Government in its wish to circumscribe the 
powers of the Commission. They naturally and properly objected to 
any process by which the authority of the Anglo-French protectorate 
was likely to be subordinated to that of a Commission possessing an 
international as distinguished from an Anglo-French character. More- 
over, shortly before the overthrow of the late Government, instructions 
were sent from the Foreign Office to our diplomatic agent at Cairo 
to the effect that the Commission ought not to go behind the esti- 
mates furnished them by the Egyptian Government with the sanction 
of the Comptrollers, and ought to provide in the most liberal manner 
for the requirements of the native administration. If any contro- 
versy ‘should arise on these points, our agent was instructed further 
to exert his influence on the side of the Government as against the 
Commission. I am not aware how far similar instructions were sent 
to the representative of France, but I think that I can state with 
confidence that the existence of these instructions was unknown to 
the members of the Commission at the time when they entered upon 
their labours. 

Thus at the very outset the Commission found that their powers, 
though theoretically unlimited, were practically very much restricted. 
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If the estate they were appointed to liquidate had belonged to a 
private bankrupt, their course of procedure would have been simple 
enough. Their first duty would have been to ascertain by indepen- 
dent investigation what income the bankrupt really derived from his 
resources, and what was the net amount of his liabilities. Having 
ascertained these facts, they would next have had to decide what was 
the least sum for which the revenue could be collected, and the busi- 
ness of administration carried on without detriment to the yield of 
the property. And having come to a decision on this point, their 
duty would have been, after making provision for the necessary 
working expenses of the estate and for an allowance to the bankrupt 
as manager, to apportion the surplus among the various classes of 
creditors. Here, however, they were confronted at once with one of 
the difficulties which to my mind are fatal to all international arbitra- 
tion. They had no power in the last resort to impose their will upon 
the bankrupt whose estate was under liquidation. In the case of an 
ordinary insolvent~trader, the liquidators, as representing the credi- 
tors, may be most friendly disposed towards the bankrupt, and may 
hold that it is for the interest of all parties that the business should 
still be carried on in his name and under his management. But if 
he refuses to disclose the real state of his affairs, or places an exorbi- 
tant estimate on the amount required by him for his own support and 
the purposes of the business, they can always bring him to reason by 
threatening either to sell off the business for what it will fetch, or 
to find some other manager who will carry on the concern on more 
advantageous terms for the creditors. The Commission could do 
nothing of the kind. They had not the power or the will to depose 
the Khedive. Any arrangement they could make must of necessity, 
therefore, be carried out by him and under his control, and therefore 
no arrangement was of any practical value to which he refused to 
consent. No doubt if the Powers, by whom the Commission was 
appointed, had been prepared to say to the Egyptian Government, 
‘ The settlement proposed by our Commissioners is of the nature of an 
ultimatum, which, if it is not accepted, will be imposed by force,’ the 
Khedive and his ministers would have given way at once. But the 
Powers were not prepared to do this, and, what is more, were known 
not to be prepared. There was not even any unity of purpose be- 
tween the Powers who composed this court of international arbitra- 
tion. Its ostensible object was to protect the interests of the 
Egyptian creditors, while at the same time relieving Egypt from 
the burden of her pressing liabilities. But in reality the Commission 
represented a number of rival and conflicting interests. 

From causes familiar to all persons who have studied Egyptian 
finance, France was especially anxious to provide for the bond- 
holders of the Unified Debt. England was more concerned with the 
protection of the Privileged Debt. Austria and Italy had chiefly at 
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heart the interests of the Floating Debt. Again, England and France 
combined “ad a personal interest in providing for the payment of 
the Tribute Loans. Indeed, the only point on which the Powers were 
agreed was that it was not desirable to force Egypt into bankruptcy. 
Under these conditions the position of the Commissioners was one of 
extreme difficulty. All they could do, or hope to do, was to induce 
the Egyptian Government to accept a reasonable compromise, even 
if it fell far short of the requirements of abstract equity or practical ex- 
pediency. That they succeeded as well as they did is due in the main 
to the ability, tact, good sense, and firmness of their President. 

Sir Rivers Wilson had been designated from the first for the 
Presidency of the Commission of Liquidation. Nobody had had so 
large and intimate an experience of the subject under consideration 
as the former Minister of Finance in the Anglo-French Ministry. 
He had been the practical, though not the nominal, head of the 
Commission of Inquiry which compelled the ex-Khedive to dis- 
gorge the enormous estates appropriated to his own use, and he was 
entrusted with a sort of personal authority which no other financier, 
however able, could have exercised in his place. Moreover, Sir 
Rivers had a special and individual, as well as a public, claim to 
the Presidency of the Commission. Whatever may have been the 
errors of the Anglo-French administration, the responsibility for 
these errors rested equally on the shoulders of the French and English 
ministers. The former, however, had been reinstated in power by 
his own Government after the downfall of Ismail Pasha, while the 
latter had been left out in the cold, and had been replaced by Major 
Baring, a gentleman who, whatever may have been his merits, had 
not been identified with the attempt to rule Egypt by nominees of 
the English and French Governments. To have passed over Sir Rivers 
Wilson, and to have conferred the Presidency of the Commission on 
any one else, would have been to pass an indirect condemnation of the 
manner in which the late Minister of Finance had fulfilled his 
duties, and thereby to stultify the Government which had originally 
appointed him, and which had formally testified to the value of his 
servicesin Egypt. The Comptrollers, however, would have preferred a 
President of less marked personality. The French Government felt 
that their representatives would have more influence in the Com- 
mission if the President was a person of smaller authority. Powerful 
official and personal influences were brought to bear against Sir 
Rivers’s nomination; and that our Foreign Office finally made up 
their mind not to interfere with the selection of the President was 
mainly owing to the strong opinion expressed in favour of Sir Rivers 
by leading London financiers. I only dwell on this fact to show how 
little foundation there is for the charge that the late Government in- 
terfered in the affairs of Egypt with the view of promoting the ascen- 
dency of England there. The real charge against them is rather that, 
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from an exaggerated estimate of the importance of conciliating the 
goodwill of France, they sacrificed the substance to the shadow, 
and were prepared to loosen our grasp on Egypt for the sake of pur- 
chasing a echimerical support against hypothetical dangers on the 
Bosphorus. 

April was well advanced before the Commission finally met at 
Cairo. Its sittings were secret. But in Egypt everything that 
goes on is known to any number of people. The questions on which 
the Commission was divided were discussed publicly very shortly 
after the sittings were closed for the day; and, without pretending to 
give any exact or detailed report, I believe I can give a substantially 
accurate account of the main issues which occupied the attention of 
the Commission. If, then, I am rightly informed, their chief channel 
of communication with the Egyptian Government was not so much 
through Riaz Pasha, the Prime Minister, as through the Comptrollers, 
who made themselves to a,considerable extent the champions of the 
Government as against the Commission. At an early date the Com- 
missioners were given to understand that their task need not be a very 
lengthy or a very onerous one; that in fact all they had to do was to 
examine and endorse the financial scheme propounded by the Comp- 
trollers, so that this scheme, having received the sanction of the Com- 
mission, might be accepted as binding upon the international courts. To 
this pretension the Commission not unnaturally demurred. They held 
that, while paying every respect to the opinion of the Comptrollers, they 
were in nowise bound to accept their conclusions, but were obliged by 
the terms of their mandate to go into the whole question of Egyptian 
finances. Both contentions were exaggerated, but the Comptrollers 
were the nearer to the truth of the two. The Commission ascertained 
that they were expected to base their reports on the estimates prepared 
by the Egyptian Government with the approval of the Comptrollers, 
and that; whatever their theoretical authority might be, they had no 
practical power of going beyond those estimates. The Comptrollers, 
too, being assured, as I have already explained, of. the support of 
their Consuls-General, were virtually in a position to decide what 
amount was essential for the administration of the State. The problem 
submitted to the Commission really came, therefore, to this :. given an 
estimated revenue which they had no power to question, and a 
permanent charge on this revenue for the public service which they 
had no, power to reduce, how could the surplus be best divided 
amidst the creditors? The problem thus expounded fell far short of 
the conception formed by the Commission of their work. Still, even 
thus curtailed and restricted, the solution of the problem was attended 
with greater difficulties than the Comptrollers had anticipated. 

In round numbers, the estimates upon which the Commission was 
called to-base their report may be stated as follows. The revenue of 
Egypt was, in the first instance, calculated at 8,000,000/., and the 
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necessary expenditure of the State at 4,500,000/.,! thus leaving only 
3,500,000. available for the service of the public,debt.; I shall have 
something to say shortly about the justice of these estimates, For the 
moment, their correctness may be taken for granted. It will be obvious 
to anyone who has any knowledge of the finances of Egypt that this 
sum of 3,500,000/. was barely sufficient to provide a reasonable rate of 
interest on a debt whose total amount was. not. under 80,000,000/. 


‘The Unified Loan, which represented more than three-fifths of the 


total indebtedness of Egypt, was entitled to seven per cent. interest. 
The bondholders were ready to submit to a large reduction, but 
four per cent. was the lowest they could be expected to accept; 
and; as they enjoyed the active protection of the. French Govern- 
ment, their expectations could not be safely disregarded. It was 
necessary therefore to provide four per cent. for the Unified. ‘The 
other loans were all guaranteed by special hypothecations of par- 
ticular sources of revenue, and could claim priority in respect. of the 
Unified. It was impossible, therefore, with any show of equity, to 
deal more hardly with these loans than with the Unified; and, asa 
fact, the Commission had to provide five per cent. for the Preference 
and the Daira loans, There was, therefore, little or no margin avail- 
able for meeting the claims of any creditors not included in the recog- 
nised schedule. There were, however, large classes of such creditors. 
Ismail Pasha not only borrowed all the money that European capitalists 
could be induced to lend, but he appropriated all the savings of his own 
people on which he could lay his hands. He contracted in fact a large 
number of forced loans, on one pretence-or another, and often with 
very little pretence at all. In many cases these native creditors had 
scarcely any legal or official acknowledgment which, they could, pro- 
duce as proof of their claims. But even if their titles were perfectly 
in order they were not much better off. The international courts 
have no power to hear cases in which both parties are natives, and 
therefore an Egyptian creditor could demand no redress from the 
tribunals by which foreign creditors obtained judgment against 
the: State. The native law courts neither could nor would en- 
tertain a suit against the Government, and in‘ consequence the 
debts due to natives were practically treated as non-existent. 
There was, however, one of these home loans which stood on a 
sort of intermediate footing between the native and the foreign 
debts. The loan in question was the Moukabaleh. The story of the 
Moukabaleh is far too complicated to tell in detail here. Indeed its 
discussion belongs to that category of interminable controyersies as 
to which you can fairly plead, as a reason for not entering upon them, 
that ‘ that way madness lies.’ It is enough to say that the Mouka- 
baleh was a loan made by the landowners of Egypt to the late 
Khedive, in response to an offer on his part that, by paying a certain 
1 Finally this amount was raised to 4,900,000. 
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number of years’ imposts in advance, they should have their land 
tax reduced in perpetuity. The bargain was a most improvident 
one, and, if it had been carried out, would have been ruinous to the 
revenue. It is tolerably certain that Ismail Pasha intended to evade 
the obligation he had thus undertaken, and it is certain that its 
annulment was imperatively demanded by the welfare of Egypt. 
Still, in common equity the Moukabaleh bondholders had a claim to 
compensation for the non-fulfilment of the contract on the faith of 
which they had made their advances. Their titles were indisputable 
in law; and though the amount of the nominal Moukabaleh Debt 
(16,000,0002.) was open to discussion, yet, after making every reduc- 
tion for irregular or fictitious claims, it was admitted that at least 
8,000,000/7. was due to the holders of the Moukabaleh bonds for 
advances made to the Government in virtue of a solemn contract. 
There was no single class of public creditors which had so strong a 
moral claim for consideration as the Moukabaleh bondholders, nine- 
teen-twentieths of whom were natives, and: were therefore deprived 
of any means of enforcing their claims by Jaw. The Comptrollers, 
however, insisted that the Commission ought not even to take these 
claims into consideration, but ought to leave the settlement of the 
Moukabaleh Debt to be arranged at some future period between the 
Government and its subjects. In so insisting, they were not 
actuated by any disregard for native rights, but by considerations to 
which I have already alluded. The surplus, according to their cal- 
culations, barely sufficed to provide such a composition as the foreign 
creditors could be expected to accept. If, therefore, any adequate 
provision was to be made for the Moukabaleh bondholders, either 
the revenue must be increased or the sum allotted to the public 
service must be reduced, and against either of these conclusions the 
Comptrollers had set their face. 

According to the law that the weakest always go to the wall—a 
law which holds good in the East even more than it does in the West 
—the creditors under the Moukabaleh would have been left without a 
hearing if it had not been for two incidents which had little or nothing 
to do with the abstract justice of their claim. The first of these in- 
cidents was that a certain number of foreigners, chiefly Greeks, were 
indirectly interested in the matter under dispute. These Greeks had 
bought lands from landowners who had availed themselves of the 
Moukabaleh, and had paid a higher price on account of the supposed 
exemption of the estates in question from the land tax. In the event 
of no compensation being made for the abolition of the Moukabaleh, 
they threatened to appeal to the international courts for redress. 
Such an appeal would very probably have been successful. At all 
events it must have raised a number of very inconvenient issues. The 
second incident was that the case of the Moukabaleh bondholders was 
taken up very warmly by Nubar Pasha. By his efforts something 
like an organised agitation was got up against the proposed exclusion 
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of the Moukabaleh bondholders from any share in the liquidation. 
What were the motives which influenced the ex-Premier in thus 
putting himself forward as the champion of the native creditors must 
of course be matter of opinion. But even if they were as creditable 
as I personally believe them to have been, they could not fail to be 
misinterpreted. It was asserted that Nubar’s object was to strengthen 
his popularity with the native population, and thus to prepare the 
way for his return to office. The assertion found credence amidst 
Nubar’s rivals, and the question as to admissibility or inadmissibility 
of the Moukabaleh claims was complicated by partisan and personal 
jealousies. Sir Rivers Wilson, as President of the Commission, stood 
out strongly for the admission of the Moukabaleh claims on the ground 
that it would be inexpedient as well as unjust to sacrifice unreser- 
vedly the interests of the native creditors. He was supported in this 
protest by his German and Italian colleagues ; and, finally, the Comp- 
trollers had to give way, and consent to a substantial though very in- 
adequate * compensation being made for the loss sustained by the 
Moukabaleh bondholders owing to the annulment of their contract. 
An issue of more interest to the general public was that raised 
as to the disposal of the surplus revenue. The Government had, as 
I have said, estimated the revenue at eight millions.* In all the 
previous official calculations it had been put down as ten. There 
can be no doubt that during Ismail Pasha’s reign the actual amount 
of money raised by taxation was on an average at least twelve mil- 
lions, and probably was considerably in excess of that amount. It is 
true that this sum was raised by cruel and costly exactions. But 
still the critics of the late régime, including all the men in power, 
had persistently asserted that, with orderly administration and 
security for property, the revenue would yield a far larger return. 
Egypt was now enjoying a better administration and a greater 
security than she had known for centuries. The harvest was one of 
unexampled richness; the peasantry were exceptionally prosperous ; 
the taxes were being raised without the slightest default and delay ; 
and yet the revenue was declared to be two millions short of the 
estimate on which all previous calculations had been based. The 
Comptrollers alleged, as excuses for this deficiency, that the ex- 
Khedive had for his own purposes systematically exaggerated the 
revenue of the country; that in view of a low Nile, or any other 
calamity, such as drought or murrain, it was desirable not to estimate 
the revenue by the return of a prosperous season ; and that, even as 
it was, eight millions was the utmost amount on which the Egyptian 
exchequer could safely rely. There was great force in these argu- 
ments. Still it was difficult to avoid the impression that the 


2 The sum allotted was 150,000/. per annum, thus giving an interest of under two 


per cent. on a capital of 8,000,0007. 
3 At a later date this estimate was increased by half a million. 
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revenue had been calculated at too low a figure, and the cost of the 
public service at too high a one, in order to reduce the amount 
available for the service of the debt, and to supply the Government 
with additional funds beyond those included in the Civil List. This 
impression gained confirmation from the attitude assumed by the 
Government in reference to the question of a possible surplus. Sir 
Rivers Wilson contended that, if the revenue exceeded eight millions, 
the fairest arrangement, alike for Egypt and her creditors, was to 
devote this excess to the reduction of the public debt, as thereby, 
while the stock would be improved in value, the country would be 
relieved from the weight of an enormous debt. But this contention 
the Government met with an absolute refusal. Having first declared 
that 8,000,000/. represented the full revenue on which they could 
count with any confidence, they argued that the surplus, if any, must 
be handed over to them, on the plea that they had left no margin for 


unforeseen expenditure. A subsequent proposal to devote the surplus 


to the extinction of debt up to one per cent. was likewise tabooed, and 
all the Government could finally be induced to promise was, that a 
sum equivalent to half per cent. on the amount of the public debt 
should, if the surplus would allow, be devoted annually to the redemp- 
tion of bonds. At this rate, even supposing the surplus always to 
prove adequate for the purpose, it would take about a century and a 


half to pay off the existing debt. 
In itself the controversy about the disposal of an hypothetical 


surplus always seemed to me, as knowing Egypt, a doubtful waste of 
time. But the noteworthy part of the whole discussion is that the 
Comptrollers throughout supported the demands of the Government 
as against the Commission. It would be absurd to suppose that the 
Comptrollers had any interest in augmenting the funds at the disposal 
of the native administration, or that they were not alive to the desir- 
ability of making some real provision for the extinction of the debt. 
But they felt that the goodwill of the Government was essential to 
the maintenance of their own authority, and this goodwill could 
only be secured by assisting the Government in; delivering itself as 
much as possible from the financial fetters which the Commission 
desired to impose. After a protracted and at times an embittered 
discussion, the Government got in the main what it demanded, and 
the net result is, that if the revenue, as there is every reason to 
expect, should exceed the low estimate of 8,000,000/., or even 
8,500,000/., the Egyptian administration will have large funds at its 
disposal, in addition to the ample provision made by the Civil List, 
for its normal expenditure. 

After these two points, the admission of the Moukabaleh claims 
and the disposal of the surplus revenue, had been settled by compro- 
mises with which the Egyptian Government, at any rate, had no 
cause to be discontented, the liquidation proceeded rapidly enough. 
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The truth is, there was very little left to liquidate. The bankrupt 
being allowed to estimate his own revenue, to fix his own allowance, 
and to appropriate the bulk of any eventual surplus, all the liqui- 
dators had to do was to distribute the sum which, with the bankrupt’s 
consent, was considered available for the payment of a composition 
to his creditors. The mode in which this was done is of little 
interest to the general public. All that need be said is that the com- 
position dealt on the whole fairly with all the various categories of 
Egyptian creditors. If,as I deem, the Floating Debt holders received 
rather more than their fair share, and the Unified bondholders rather 
less, this was only because the former were more clamorous than the 
latter, and better able to enforce their claims. 

Supposing I have made my meaning clear, it will be obvious that 
the liquidation has been a mere compromise, and not in any sense a 
comprehensive settlement of the Egyptian financial problem. No 
attempt was made, or could be made, by the Commission to consoli- 
date the various debts, to do away with the special hypothecations of 
different branches of the revenue, or to abolish the heterogeneous 
administrations which exist side by side in Egypt. Yet the consoli- 
dation of all Egyptian loans into one stock, paying one uniform rate 
of interest, and the collection of the revenue by one central adminis- 
tration, are the essential conditions of effective and permanent 
reform. The simple truth is that the Commissioners themselves, or, 
more strictly speaking, the Powers by whom they were nominated, 
were not prepared to undertake any such liquidation. All they were 
agreed upon was the necessity of making some arrangement by which 
the bondholders should secure such a composition as they would be 
content to accept; the dead-lock caused by the pretensions of the 
Floating Debt creditors should be removed ; and the authority of the 
international courts should be preserved intact. In fact, the measure 
of the Commissioners’ power was the extent to which they could rely 
on the support of the bondholders, and the bondholders were not 
disposed to press for more than a moderate and reasonably secure 
composition. 

This conclusion brings me to what I regard as the moral of the 
whole story of the Commission ; and that is, that the real permanent 
force in Egypt is that of the European capital which either directly 
or indirectly is interested in its welfare. It is the fashion in certain 
quarters to decry the greed of the bondholders, and I have no wish 
to represent them as actuated by higher motives than ordinary 
humanity. But,as a matter of fact, it is the influence of these much 
maligned bondholders, not that of any European concert, which 
stopped the late Khedive in his insane expenditure, which brought 
about the restitution of the estates appropriated by his greed, which 
led to his deposition, and which has secured the establishment of an 
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orderly and honest administration. It is to this influence we have 
now to look for the maintenance of the reforms introduced. 

That there exists such an influence, independent of party politics 
and diplomatic jealousies, must be matter for satisfaction to all who 
have at heart the welfare of Egypt. The one fundamental condition 
of law and order in Egypt is the presence of a powerful and dominant 
European element in the administration. While giving the young 
Khedive, Riaz Pasha, and his colleagues, full credit for an honest desire 
to administer Egypt with a view to the interests of the country, and not 
to their own enrichment or aggrandisement, I cannot conceal from 
myself that they cannot hold their own without European supervision 
against the permanent forces which tend to reduce Egypt under the 
sway of corruption, extravagance, oppression, and maladministration of 
all kinds. If ever, in fact, Egypt were left to herself, she would 
inevitably fall back into the condition she was in under Ismail Pasha. 
Now the Comptrollers do undoubtedly supply the supervision required. 
I may, and do, disapprove in many respects of the policy they have 
pursued, and especially of the opposition they have offered to the 
development of European enterprise in Egypt; but so long as they 
represent the protectorate of England and France, I should regret their 
downfall most sincerely. Still it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to 
the fact that their tenure of power is insecure. Though for the 
moment the native administration may work in harmony with the 
Comptrollers, yet the Khedive and his ministers, whoever they may be, 
are anxious to shake off their tutelage at the earliest moment possible. 
The other Powers are always on the look-out for any opportunity of 
overthrowing the Anglo-French protectorate ; and the independent 
European mercantile community, who might have rendered the Comp- 
trollers a most efficient support, have been alienated by their short- 
sighted hostility. Moreover, their position is logically a weak one. 
As soon as Egypt, thanks to the Commission, has emerged from her 
financial embarrassment, and is in a position to meet her engage- 
ments, the exceptional state of things which justified the exceptional 
powers conceded to the Comptrollers will have ceased to exist. At 
no distant period the Egyptian Government will in all probability 
demand the abolition, or at any rate the suspension, of the Control, 
on the plea that the country could be ruled more economically and 
more efficiently by a single native administration than it is at present 
by a number of independent and inexperienced European administra- 
tions. This demand will be supported by the Powers not represented 
in the protectorate. No doubt, if England and France are determined 
to insist upon the retention of the Comptrollership, they have the 
power to do so. But, in order to do this, they must be ready to 
assert distinctly their determination to keep Egypt for themselves, a 
thing they have always shrunk from doing, and they must be prepared 
to pursue a common policy loyally and openly, which they have 
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never done as yet. France, who has gained the most by the pro- 
tectorate, and has no objection to the charge of intervention, might — 
be willing to uphold the control system. But France by herself is 
powerless in Egypt; and I doubt greatly whether England will con- 
sent to assume any direct responsibility in conjunction with France 
for the internal administration of Egypt. 

If, therefore, the only guarantee for the new and better order of 
things now established in Egypt under the present Khedive con- 
sisted in the permanence of the Comptrollership, I should not be over- 
sanguine as to its duration. Fortunately the European community, 
which is daily increasing in power and influence, has the most direct 
and personal interest in preserving Egypt from falling back under 
arbitrary rule. The stake is too large to be imperilled with 
impunity. All experience shows that when once European traders 
have obtained a legal footing in an Oriental country they are not to 
be ousted from their tenure. Through the international courts the 
Europeans have obtained such a footing in Egypt, and they will in- 
sist on the administration of the country remaining, in one form or 
another, under European control. But in so insisting they will look 
to their own interests, which in many respects are only partially 
identical with, and in others are absolutely hostile to, those of 
England. However, we had the game in our own hands, and refused 


to make ourselves masters of Egypt while it lay within our grasp. 
We cannot wonder or complain if other persons accept what we refuse, 
and if Egypt passes under the control of a European instead of an 
English or even an Anglo-French protectorate. Independent in any 
true sense of the word, after all that has come and gone, Egypt can 
never be. 


Epwarp DIcey. 
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HYPNOTISM.' 


ConsIDERING the length of time that so-called ‘ animal magnetism,’ 
‘mesmerism,’ or ‘ electro-biology ’ has been before the world, it is a 
matter of surprise that so inviting a field of physiological inquiry 
should have been so long allowed to lie fallow. A few scientific men 
in France and Germany have indeed, from time to time, made a few 
observations on what Preyer has called the ‘ Kataplectic state’ as 
artificially induced in human beings and sundry species of animals; 
but anything resembling a systematic investigation of the remarkable 
facts of mesmerism has not hitherto been attempted by any physiolo- 
gist in our generation. The scientific world will therefore give a 
more than usually hearty welcome to a treatise which has just been 
published upon the subject by a man so eminent as Heidenhain. The 
research of which this treatise is the outcome is in every way worthy 
of its distinguished author; for it serves not only to present a con- 
siderable and systematic body of carefully observed facts, but also to 
lead the way for an indefinite amount of further inquiry along the 
lines that it has opened up. 

Heidenhain conducted his investigations on medical men and 
students as his subjects, one of them being his brother. He found 
that in the first or least profound stage of hypnotism, the patient, 
on being awakened, can remember all that happened during the 
state of mesmeric sleep; on awakening from the second or more 
profound stage, the patient can only partially recollect’ what has 
happened ; while in the third, or most profound stage, all power of 
subsequent recollection is lost. But during even the most profound 
stage, the power of sensory perception remains. The condition of the 
patient is then the same, so far as the reception of sensory impres- 
sions is concerned, as that of a man whose attention is absorbed or 
distracted ; he sees sights, hears sounds, &c., without knowing that he 
sees or hears them, and he cannot afterwards recollect the impres- 
sions that were made. But the less profound stages of hypnotism 
are paralleled by those less profound conditions of reverie in which a 


» Der sogenannte thierische Magnetismus. Physiologische Beobachtungen, von 
Dr. RUDOLF HEIDENHAIN, ord. Professor der Physiologie und Director der physio- 
logischen Institutes zu Breslau. (Breitkopf und Hiirtel, Leipzig, 1880.) 
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passing sight or sound, although not noticed at the time, may be 
subsequently recalled by an effort of the will. Further on in his 
treatise Heidenhain tells us that even when all memory of what has 
passed during the hypnotic state is absent on awakening, it may 
be aroused by giving the patient a clue, just as in the case of a 
forgotten dream. This clue may consist only of a single word ina 
sentence. Thus, for instance, if a line of poetry is read to a patient 
during his sleep, the whole line may sometimes be recalled to his 
memory, when awake, by repeating a single word of the line. Again, 
we know from daily experience that the most complicated neuro- 
muscular actions—such as those required for piano-playing—become 
by frequent repetition ‘mechanical, or performed without conscious- 
ness of the processes by which the result is achieved. So it is in the 
case of hypnotism. Actions which have been previously rendered 
mechanical by long habit are, in the state of hypnotism, per- 
formed automatically in response to their appropriate stimuli. There 
being a strong tendency to imitate movements, these appropriate 
stimuli may consist in the operator himself performing the move- 
ments. Thus when Heidenhain held his fist before his hypnotised 
subject’s face, his subject immediately imitated the movement ; when 
he opened his hand, his subject did the same, provided that his hand 
was visible to his subject at the time. Also, when he clattered his 
teeth, the hypnotised patient repeated the movement, even though 
the patient could only hear, and not see, the movement; similarly, 
the patient would follow him about the room, provided that in walk- 
ing he made sufficient noise to constitute a stimulus to automatic 
walking on the part of his patient. In order to constitute stimuli 
to such automatic movements, the sounds or gestures must stand in 
some such customary relation to the movements, that the occurrence 
of the former naturally suggests the latter. 

Another characteristic of the hypnotic state is that of an extraor- 
dinary exaltation of sensibility, so that stimuli of various kinds, though 
much too feeble to evoke any response in the ordinary condition of 
the nervous system, are effective as stimuli in the hypnotic condition. 
It is remarkable that this state of exalted sensibility should be accom- 
panied by what appears to be a lowered, or even a dormant, state of 
consciousness. It is also remarkable that this exaltation of sensibility 
does not appear to take place with what may be called a proportional 
reference to all kinds of stimuli. Indeed, far from there being any 
such proportional reference, the greatly exalted state of sensibility 
towards slight stimuli is accompanied by a greatly diminished state 
of excitability towards strong stimuli. Thus, deeply hypnotised persons 
will allow themselves to be cut, or burnt, or to have pins stuck into 
their flesh, without showing the smallest signs of discomfort. 
Heidenhain is careful to point out the interesting similarity, if not 
identity, between this condition and that which sometimes occurs in 
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certain pathological derangements of the central nervous system, as 
well as in a certain stage of anzsthesia, wherein the patient is able 
to feel the contact of the surgical instruments, while quite insensible 
to any pain produced by the cutting of his flesh. Reflex sensibility, 
or sensibility conducing to reflex movements, also undergoes a change, 
and it does so in the direction of increase, as might be expected from 
the consideration that with the temporary abolition of consciousness 
the inhibitory influence, which we know the higher nerve-centres to 
be capable of exerting upon the lower, is presumably suspended. But 
quite unanticipated is the remarkable fact that the state of exalted 
reflex excitability may persist for several days—perhaps for a week— 
after a man has been aroused from a state of profound hypnotism. 
Thus, Dr. Krener, after having been hypnotised by Professor Heiden- 
hain, and while asleep made to bend his arm twice, for several days 
afterwards was unable again to straighten it, on account of the flexor 
muscles continuing in a state of tonic contraction, or cramp. In these 
experiments Heidenhain found that a very gentle stimulation of the 
skin caused only the muscles lying immediately below the seat of 
stimulation to contract, and that on progressively increasing the 
strength of the stimulus its effect progressively spread to muscles 
and to muscle-groups further and further removed from the seat of 
stimulation. It is interesting that this progressive spread of stimu- 
lation follows almost exactly Professor Pfliiger’s Law of Irradiation. 
But the rate at which a reflex excitation is propagated through the 
central nerve-organs is very slow, as compared with the rapidity with 
which such propagation takes place in ordinary circumstances. 
Moreover, the muscles are prone to go into tonic contraction, rather 
than to respond to a stimulus in the ordinary way. The whole 
hypnotic condition thus so strongly resembles that of catalepsy, that 
Heidenhain regards the former as nothing other than the latter arti- 
ficially induced. In the case of strong persons this tonic contraction 
of the muscles may make the body as stiff as a board, so that, if a 
man is supported in a horizontal position by his head and his feet 
only, one may stand upon his stomach without causing the body to 
yield. The rate of breathing has been seen by Heidenhain to be in- 
creased fourfold, and the pulse also to be accelerated, though not in 
so considerable a degree. 

In a chapter on the conditions which induce the state of hyp- 
notism, Heidenhain begins by dismissing all ideas of any special 
‘force’ as required to produce or to explain any of the phenomena 
which he has witnessed. He does not doubt that some persons are 
more susceptible than others to the influences which induce the 
hypnotic state, and he thinks that this susceptibility is greatest in 
persons of high nervous sensibility. These ‘influences’ may be of 
various kinds ; such as looking continuously at a small bright object, 
listening continuously to a monotonous sound, submitting to be 
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gently and continuously stroked upon the skin, &c.—the common 
peculiarity of all the influences which may induce the hypnotic state 
being that they are sensory stimuli of a gentle, continuous, and 
monotonous kind. Awakening may be produced by suddenly 
blowing upon the face, slapping the hand, screaming in the ear, &c., 
and even by the change of stimulus proceeding from the retina 
which is caused by a person other than the operator suddenly taking 
his place before the patient. On the whole, the hypnotic condition 
may be induced in susceptible persons by a feeble, continued, and 
regular stimulation of the nerves of touch, sight, or hearing; and 
may be terminated by a strong or sudden change in the stimulation 
of these same nerves. 

The physiological explanation of the hypnotic state which Hei- 
denhain ventures to suggest, is that a stimulus of the kind just 
mentioned has the effect of inhibiting the functions of the cerebral 
hemispheres, in a manner analogous to that which is known to occur 
in several other cases which he quotes of ganglionic action being 
inhibited by certain kinds of stimuli operating upon their sensory 
nerves. 

In a more recent paper, embodying the results of a further 
investigation in which he was joined by P. Grutzner, Heidenhain 
gives us the following supplementary information. 

The muscles which are earliest affected are those of the eyelids; 
the patient is unable to open his closed eyes by any effort of his will. 
Next, the affection extends in a similar manner to the muscles of the 
jaw, then to the arms, trunk, and legs. But even when so many of 
the muscles of the body have passed beyond the control of the will, 
consciousness may remain intact. In other cases, however, the 
hypnotic sleep comes on earlier. 

Imitative movements become more and more certain the more 
they are practised, so that at last they may be invariable and 
wonderfully precise, extending to the least striking or conspicuous 
of the changes of attitude and general movements of the operator. 
Professor Berger observed that when pressure is exerted with the hand 
at the nape of the neck upon the spinous process of the seventh 
cervical vertebra, the patient will begin to imitate spoken words. 
It is immaterial whether or not the words make sense, or whether 
they belong to a known or to an unknown language. The tone in 
which the imitation is made varies greatly in different individuals, 
but for the same individual is always constant. In one case it was 
a hollow tone, ‘like a voice from the grave;’ in another almost a 
whisper, and so on. In all cases, however, the tone is continued in 
one kind, 7.e. it is monotonous. Further experiments showed that 
pressure on the nape of the neck was not the only means whereby 
imitative speaking could be induced, but that the latter would 
follow with equal certainty and precision if the experimenter spoke 
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against the nape of the neck—especially if he directed his words 
upon it by means of a sound-funnel. A similar result followed if 
the words were directed against the pit of the stomach. It followed 
with less certainty when the words were directed against the larynx 
or into the open mouth, and the patient remained quite dumb 
when the words were directed into his ear, or upon any other part of 
his head. Ifa tuning-fork were substituted for the voice, the note 
of the fork would be imitated by the patient when the end of the 
fork was placed on any of the situations just mentioned as sensitive. 
By exploring the pit of the stomach with a tuning-fork, the sensitive 
area was found to begin about an inch below the breast-bone, and 
from thence to extend for about two inches downwards and about the 
same distance right and left from the middle line, while the navel, 
breast-bone, ribs, &c., were quite insensitive. Heidenhain seeks— 
though not, we think, very successfully—to explain this curious 
distribution of areas sensitive to sound, by considerations as to the 
distribution of the vagus nerve. 

Next we have a chapter on the subjection cf the intellectual 
faculties to the will of the operator which is manifested by persons 
when in a state of hypnotism. For the manifestation of these phe- 
nomena the sleep must be less profound than that which is required 
for producing imitative movements ; in this stage of hypnotism the 
experimenter has not only the motor mechanism on which to operate, 
but likewise the imagination. ‘ Artificial hallucinations’ may be 
produced to any extent by rehearsing to the patient the scenes or 
events which it may be desired to make him imagine. A number of 
interesting details of particular cases are given, but we have only 
space to repeat one of the most curious. A medical student, when 
hypnotised in the morning, had a long and consecutive dream, in 
which he imagined that he had gone to the Zoological Gardens, that 
a lion had broken loose, that he was greatly terrified, &e. On the 
evening of the same day he was again hypnotised, and again had 
exactly the same dream. Lastly, at night, while sleeping normally, 
the dream was a third time repeated. 

A number of experiments proved that stimulation of certain parts 
of the skin of hypnotised persons is followed by certain reflex move- 
ments. For instance, when the skin of the neck between the fourth 
and seventh cervical vertebre is gently stroked with the finger, the 
patient emits a peculiar sighing sound. The similarity of these 
reflex movements to those which occur in the well-known ‘croak- 
experiment ’ of Goltz is pointed out. 

A number of other experiments proved that unilateral hypnotism 
might be induced by gently and repeatedly stroking one side or other 
of the head and forehead. The resulting hypnotism manifested 
itself on the side opposite to that which was stroked, and affected 
both the face and limbs. When the left side of the head was stroked, 
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there further resulted all the phenomena of aphasia, which was not 
the case when the right side of the head was stroked. When both 
sides of the head were stroked, all the limbs were rendered cataleptic, 
but aphasia did not result. On placing the arms in Mosso’s appa- 
ratus for measuring the volume of blood, it was found that when one 
arm was hypnotised by the unilateral method, its volume of blood 
was much diminished, while that of the other arm was increased, and 
that the balance was restored as soon as the cataleptic condition 
passed off. In these experiments consciousness remained unaffected, 
and there were no disagreeable sensations experienced by the patient. 
In some instances, however, the above results were equivocal, cata- 
lepsy occurring on the same side as the stroking, or sometimes on 
one side and sometimes on the other. In all cases of unilateral hyp- 
notism, the side affected as to motion is also affected as to sensation. 
Sense of temperature under these circumstances remains intact long 
after sense of touch has been abolished. As regards special sensation, 
the eye on the hypnotised side is affected both as to its mechanism 
of accommodation and its sense of colour. While colour-blind to 
‘objective colours,’ the hypnotised eye will see ‘ subjective colours’ 
when it is gently pressed and the pressure suddenly removed. More- 
over, if a dose of atropin be administered to it, and if it be then from 
time to time hypnotised while the drug is gradually developing its 
influence, the colour-sense will be found to be undergoing a gradual 
change. In the first stage yellow appears grey with a bluish tinge, 
in the second stage pure blue, in the third blue with a yellowish tinge, 
and in the fourth yellow with a light bluish tinge. The research 
concludes with some experiments which show that in partly hypno- 
tised persons imitative movements take place involuntarily, and per- 
sist until interrupted by a direct effort of the will. From this fact 
Heidenhain infers that the imitative movements which occur in the 
more profound stages of hypnotism are purely automatic, or involun- 
tary. 

In concluding this brief sketch of Heidenhain’s interesting results, 
it is desirable to add that in most of them he has been anticipated by 
the experiments of Braid. Braid’s book is now out of print, and as 
it is not once alluded to by Heidenhain, we must fairly suppose that 
he has not read it. But we should be doing scant justice to this book 
if we said merely that it anticipated nearly all the observations above 
mentioned. It has done much more than this. In the vast number 
of careful experiments which it records—all undertaken and pro- 
secuted in a manner strictly scientific—it carried the inquiry into 
various provinces which have not been entered by Heidenhain. 
Many of the facts which that inquiry yielded appear, @ priori, to be 
almost incredible ; but, as their painstaking investigator has had 
every one of his results confirmed by Heidenhain so far as the latter 
physiologist has prosecuted his researches, it is but fair to conclude 
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that the hitherto unconfirmed observations deserve to be repeated, 
No one can read Braid’s work without being impressed by the care 
and candour with which, amid violent opposition from all quarters, 
his investigations were pursued; and now, when, after a lapse of 
nearly forty years, his results are beginning to receive the confirma- 
tion which they deserve, the physiologists who yield it ought not to 
forget the credit that is due to the earliest, the most laborious, and 
the hitherto most extensive investigator of the phenomena of what he 
called Hypnotism. 


G. J. RoMANEs, 
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FRANCGOILS VILLON. 


TuerE are few names in the history of literature over which the 
shadow has so long and so persistently lain as over that of the father of 
French poetry. Up to no more distant period than the early part of 
the year 1877, it was not even known what was his real name, nor 
were the admirers of his genius in possession of any other facts 
relative to his personal history than could be gleaned, by a painful 
process of inference and deduction, from those works of the poet that 
have been handed down to posterity. The materials that exist for 
the biography of Shakespeare or Dante are indeed scanty enough, 
but they present a very harvest of fact and suggestion compared 
with the pitiable fragments upon which, until the publication of 
M. Longnon’s Etude Biographique,' we had alone to rely for our 
personal knowledge of Villon. Even now the facts and dates, that 
M. Longnon has so valiantly and so ingeniously rescued for us from 
the vast charnel-house of medizval history, are in themselves scanty 
enough; and it is necessary to apply to their connection and elucida- 
tion no mean amount of goodwill and faithful labour, before anything 
like a definite framework of biography can be constructed from them. 
Such as they are, however, they enable us for the first time to catch 
a glimpse of the strange mad life and dissolute yet attractive 
personality of the wild, reckless, unfortunate Parisian poet, whose 
splendid if erratic verse flames out like a meteor from the some- 
what dim twilight of French fifteenth-century literature. 

Frangois de Montcorbier, better known as Villon (from the name 
of his life-long’ patron and protector), was born in the year 1431. 
It is uncertain what place may claim the honour of his birth, but 
the probabilities appear to be in favour of his having been born at 
some village near Pontoise, in the diocese of Paris. The only relative 
who appears to have had any share in Villon’s life was his mother; 
his father he only mentions to tell us he is dead, nor have we any 
information as to his condition or the position in which he left his 
family. However, the want of living and available family connec- 
tions was amply compensated to Villon by the protecting care of a 
patron who seems to have taken him under his wing, and perhaps 


1 Etude Biographique sur Francois Villon. Par Auguste Longnon, Paris, 1877. 
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even adopted him at an early age. Guillaume de Villon, the patron 
in question, was a respectable and. apparently well-to-do ecclesiastic, 
belonging to a family established at avillage of the same name, Villon, 
near Tonnerre, in the dominions of the ducal house of Burgundy, 
We first hear of him as one of the chaplains of the parish church of the 
little village of Gentilly, near Paris, during his occupancy of which 
cure he probably formed an acquaintance with the poet’s family, 
which afterwards led to his undertaking the charge of their son. 
About the year of Frangois’ birth, the priest was appointed to a 
stall in the cathedral church of St. Benoit le Bétourné or Bientourné 
at Paris, a lucrative benefice, involving, besides a handsome residence 
called L’Hoétel de la Porte Rouge, in the close or cloister of St. 
Benoit, a considerable piece of land and a stipend sufficient to enable 
him to live at his ease. In this position he remained till his death, 
which occurred in 1468 ; and there is every reason to believe that he 
survived his protégé, towards whom, during the whole of his life, he 
appears never to have relaxed from untiring and unobtrusive bene- 
volence. Of no other person does Villon speak in the same un- 
qualified terms of grateful affection, as of the canon of St. Benoit, 
calling him ‘ his more than father, who had been to him more tender 
than mothers to their sucking babes.’ 

Of the early life of Villon we know nothing whatever, except that 
he must have entered at the University of Paris about the year 1446, 
when he was fifteen years of age. In March 1450 he was admitted 
to the baccalaureate, and became licentiate in theology or ecclesiastical 
law and Master of Arts in! the summer of 1452. The period that 
elapsed between his matriculation and the year 1455 is an almost com- 
plete blank forus. The only materials we have to enable us to follow 
him during this interval are the allusions and references to be gleaned 
from a study of his poems. It was certainly during this period 
of his life that he contracted the disreputable acquaintances that 
exercised so culminating an influence over his future history, and 
at the same time became intimate with many persons of a more 
worthy class, to whom his merry devil-may-care disposition, and 
probably also his wit and genius, made him acceptable whilst 
he and they were young. Of these, some were fellow-students 
of his own, others apparently people of better rank and position 
—those ‘gracious gallants’ whom, as he himself tells us, he fre- 
quented in his youth. Some of these, says he, afterwards became 
‘masters and lords, and great of grace;’ and it was no doubt to the 
kindly remembrance that these latter cherished of the jolly, brilliant 
companion of their youth that he owed something of his comparative 
immunity from punishment for the numberless faults and follies 
which he committed at a subsequent and less favoured period. This 
early period of Villon’s life, extending at least up to his twenty- 
fourth year, appears to have been free from crime or misconduct of any 
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very gross character. At all events it seems certain that, up to the 
early part of the year 1455, he committed no act that brought him 
under the unfavourable notice of the police ; and we find indeed, by a 
subsequent document under the royal seal, that Villon’s assertion that 
she had up till then well and honourably governed himself, without 
having been attaint, reproved, or convicted of any ill case, blame, or 
reproach,’ was accepted without question, as certainly would not have 
been the case had he been previously unfavourably known to the 
police. Yet it is evident, both from his own showing and on the 
authority of popular report and especially of the curious collection of 
anecdotes in verse known as Les Repues Franches or ‘ Free Feeds’ 
(of which he was the hero, not the author), that his life during this 
interval, if not trenching upon the limits of strictly punishable 
offences, was yet one of sufficiently disreputable character and 
marked by such license and misconduct as would assuredly, in more 
settled and law-abiding times, have earlier brought his career to a 
disgraceful close. He himself tells us that he lived more merrily 
than most in his youth; and we need only refer to the remarkable 
list of wineshops, rogues, and women of ill fame, with which he 
shows so familiar an acquaintance in his works, to satisfy ourselves 
that much of his time must have been spent in debauchery and 
wantonness of the most uncompromising character. 

It was therefore to provide for the satisfaction of his inclinations 
towards debauchery that he became gradually entangled in compli- 
eations of bad company and questionable acts, that step by step led 
him to that maze of crime and disaster in which his whole after-life 
was wrecked. In Les Repues Franches, a work not published till 
many years after his probable death and apparently founded upon 
popular tradition, we find Villon represented as the head of a band 
of scholars, poor clerks and beggars, ‘learning at others’ expense,’ 
all ‘ gallants with sleeveless pourpoints,’ ‘having perpetual occasion 
for gratuitous feeds, both winter and summer,’ who are classed under 
the generic title of ‘Les Sujets Frangois Villon,’ and into whose 
mouths the author puts this admirable dogma of despotic equality, 
worthy of that hero of our own times, the British working man 
himself, ‘He who has nothing, it behoves that he fare better than 
any one else. ‘Le bon Maitre Frangois Villon’ comforts his 
‘compaignons,’ who are described as not being worth two sound 
onions, with the assurance that they shall want for nothing, but shall 
presently have bread, wine, and roast meat &@ grant foyson, and pro- 
ceeds to practise a series of tricks, after the manner of Till Eulen- 
spiegel, by which, chiefly through the persuasiveness of his honeyed 
tongue, he succeeds in procuring them the wherewithal to make 
merry and enjoy great good cheer. From tricks of this kind, devoted 
to obtaining the materials for those orgies in which his soul delighted, 
there is no reason to suppose that he did not easily pass to others 
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more serious, or shrank from the employment of more criminal means 
of obtaining the money that was equally necessary for the indulgence 
of the licentious humours of himself and his companions. In the 
words of the anonymous author of Les Repues Franches, * He was 
the nursing mother of those who had no money: in swindling behind 
and before he was a most diligent man.’ So celebrated was he indeed 
as a man of expedients, that he attained the rare honour of becoming 
a popular type ; and the word ‘villonerie’ was long used among the 
lower classes of Paris to describe such sharping practices as were 
traditionally attributed to Villon as the great master of the art, 
even as from the later roguish type of Till Eulenspiegel, Gallicé 
Ulespiégle (many of the traditional stories of whose rogueries are 
founded upon Villon’s exploits), was derived the still extant word 
‘ espiéglerie.’ 

At this period, in all probability, came into action another per- 
sonage, whose influence seems never to have ceased to affect Villon’s 
life, and who (if we may trust to his own oft-repeated asseverations) 
was mainly responsible for his ill-directed and untimely ended 
career. This wasa young lady, named Catherine de Vaucelles or 
Vaucel, who (according to M. Longnon’s plausible conjecture) was 
either the niece or cousin of one of the canons of St. Benoit, Pierre 
de Vaucel, who occupied a house in the cloister within a door or two 
of L’Hotel de la Porte Rouge, and through her connection with the 
cloister was afforded to Villon the opportunity of forming an 
intimate acquaintance with her, which speedily developed into 
courtship. She appears to have been a young lady of good or at 
least respectable family, and it would seem also that she was a 
finished coquette. Throughout the whole of Villon’s verse, the 
remembrance of the one chaste and real love of his life is ever 
present, and he is fertile in reproaches against the cruelty and 
infidelity of his mistress. According to his own account, however, 
the love seems to have been entirely on his side. She appears, 
indeed, to have taken delight in making a mock of him and playing 
with his affections ; but often as he made up his mind to renounce 
his unhappy attachment, to ‘ resign and be at peace,’ he seems, with 
the true temperament of a lover, to have always returned before long 
to his vainly caressed hope. No assertion does he more frequently 
repeat than that this his early love was the source of all his mis- 
fortunes and of his untimely death. ‘I die a martyr to love,’ he 
says, ‘enrolled among the saints thereof;’ and the expression of his 
anguish is often so poignant that we can hardly refuse to put faith 
in the reality of his passion. 

This early period of comparative innocence, or at least obscurity, 
was now drawing to a close, and its conclusion was marked for Villon 
by a disaster that in all probability arose from his connection with 
Catherine de Vaucelles, and which fell like a thunderbolt on the 
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careless merriment of his life. On the evening of the 5th of June 
1455, the day of the Féte-Dieu, Villon was seated on a stone bench 
under the clock-tower of the church of St. Benoit, in the Rue St. 
Jacques, in company with a priest called Gilles and a girl named 
Isabeau, with whom he had supped and sallied out at about nine 
o'clock to enjoy the coolness of the night air. Whilst they were 
sitting talking, there came up to them a priest called Philippe 
Chermoye or Sermoise, and a friend of his named Jehan le Merdi. 
Chermoye, who was probably a rival of Villon’s for the good graces 
of Catherine de Vaucelles, appeared in a furious state of exasperation 
against the poet, and swaggered up to him, exclaiming, ‘So, I 
have found you at last!’ Villon rose and courteously offered him 
room to sit down; but the other pushed him rudely back into 
his place, saying, ‘ I warrant I'll anger you!’ to which Villon replied, 
‘Why do you accost me thus angrily, Master Philip? What harm 
have I done you? What is your will of me?’ and attempted to 
retire into the cloister for safety ; but Chermoye, pursuing him to 
the gate of the close, drew a great rapier from under his gown and 
smote him grievously on the lower part of the face, slitting his under- 
lip and causing great effusion of blood. Maddened by the pain of 
his wound and by the blood with which he felt himself covered, he 
drew a tuck or small sword that he carried under his short walking 
cloak, and, in endeavouring to defend himself, wounded his aggressor 
in the groin, without being aware of what he had done. At this 
juncture Jehan le Merdi came up, and, seeing his friend wounded, 
crept treacherously behind Villon and caught away his sword. Find- 
ing himself defenceless against Chermoye, who persisted in loading 
him with abuse and endeavouring to give him the coup de grace 
with his long sword, the wretched Frangois looked about him for some 
means of defence, and, seeing a big stone at his feet, snatched it up 
and flung it in Chermoye’s face with such force and precision that 
the latter fell to the ground insensible. Villon immediately went off 
to get his wounds dressed by a barber named Fouquet, to whom he 
related the whole affair, intending on the morrowto procure Chermoye’s 
arrest for the unprovoked assault. In the meantime some passers-by 
found the latter lying unconscious, with his drawn sword in his hand, 
and carried him into one of the houses in the cloister, where his 
wounds were dressed, and whence he was next day transferred to the 
Hospital of L’Hotel-Dieu, where on the Saturday following he died. 
Villon was summoned before the Chatelet Court to answer for 
Chermoye’s death, but (as the record says), ‘ fearing rigour of justice,’ 
he had made use of the interval to take to flight, and appears to have 
left Paris. He was convicted in his absence and condemned in de 

fault to banishment from the kingdom. However, his exile did not, 
last long. In January 1456, thanks, no doubt, to the assistance of 
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Villon’s powerful friends, letters of grace and remission were accorded 
to him by Charles the Seventh, and he presently returned to Paris, 
The six months of his banishment, which had in all probability 
been passed in the company of the thieves and vagabonds who in- 
fested the neighbourhood of Paris, had, however, sufficed hopelessly 
to compromise his life. It is impossible to suppose that he can, in 
the interval, have supported himself by any honest means; and it is | 
clearly to this period that may be traced his definitive affiliation to 
the band or bands of robbers of which Guy Tabarie, Petit Jean, 
Colin de Cayeulx and Regnier de Montigny were the most distin- 
guished ornaments. On his return to Paris he appears to have been 
badly received by his lady-love, and in despair quickly reverted to 
the habits of criminality that had now obtained a firm hold on him. 
We have it on undoubted authority that, during the eleven months 
that followed his return to Paris, he was concerned in three robberies 
committed or attempted by his band—namely, a burglary perpetrated 
on the house of a priest called Guillaume Coiffier, an attempt (frus- 
trated by the vigilance of a dog) to steal the sacred vessels from the 
Church of St. Maturin, and the breaking open of the treasury of the 
College of Navarre, whence they stole 500 or 600 gold crowns, thanks 
to the intimate knowledge of the interior acquired by Villon during 
his scholastic career, and to the lock-picking talents of Colin de 
Cayeulx. The successful attempt upon the Collége de Navarre 
took place shortly before Christmas 1456, and almost immediately 
afterwards the poet left Paris for Angers, where an uncle of 
his was a priest residing in a convent, according to Villon’s own 
account (see the Lesser Testament) in consequence of the despair to 
which he was driven by Catherine’s unkindness, and which had led 
him to exile himself from Paris for the purpose of endeavouring, by 
change of scene and occupation, to break away from the ‘very 
amorous bondage’ in which he felt his heart withering away, but in 
reality (as we learn from irrecusable evidence) with the view of 
examining into the possibility of a business operation upon the 
goods of a rich ecclesiastic of Angers. Whether this scheme was 
carried out or not, we have no information; but it does not appear 
that Villon returned to Paris for more than two years afterwards, and 
his long sojourn in the provinces is probably to be accounted for by 
the fact that he received warning from some of his comrades of the 
discovery of the burglary committed on the Collége de Navarre, and, 
feeling himself inconveniently familiar to the Parisian police, he 
thought it best to remain awhile in hiding where he was less known. 
The discovery and consequent (at least temporary) break-up of 
the band were due to the drunken folly of Guy Tabarie, who could not 
refrain from boasting, in his cups, of the nefarious exploits of himself 
and his comrades. By a curious hazard, a country priest, the Prior 
of Patay, a connection of Guillaume Coiffier above mentioned, became 
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the chance recipient of the drunken confidences of Tabarie whilst 
staying in Paris and breakfasting at the Pulpit Tavern on the Petit 
Pont, and, by feigning a desire to take part in his burglarious opera- 
tions, succeeded in gradually eliciting from him sufficient details 
of the affaire Coiffier and that of the Collége de Navarre to enable 
him to procure Tabarie’s arrest in the summer of 1458. After 
having been put to the question ordinary and extraordinary, Tabarie 
made a full confession, denouncing the various members of the band 
and naming Villon and Colin de Cayeulx as the acting chiefs. This 
happened more than two and a half years after the departure of Villon 
from Paris, and it is not known at what period he was arrested in 
consequence of the revelations of Guy Tabarie, but it is probable that 
his arrest took place shortly afterwards. It is certain, from his own 
showing, that he was again tried and condemned to death, after 
having undergone the question by water, and that he made an 
appeal (in a poem that has not reached us) to the High Court of 
Parliament, which, being probably supported by some of his in- 
fluential friends, resulted in the commutation of the capital penalty 
into that of perpetual exile from the kingdom. It was in the 
interval between the pronunciation of his condemnation to death, and 
the allowance of the appeal, that he composed the magnificent 
ballad in which he imagines himself and his companions in infamy 
hanging dead upon the gibbet of Montfaucon. This poem establishes 
the fact that five of his band were condemned with him ; and it is 
probable that these unhappy wretches, less fortunate in possessing 
influential friends, actually realised the ghastly picture conjured .up 
by the poet’s fantastic imagination. 

On receiving notification of the judgment commuting his sentence, 
he addressed to the Parliament the curious ballad (called in error his 
appeal) requesting a delay of three days for the purpose of providing 
himself and bidding his friends adieu before setting out for his place 
of exile, and presently left Parison his wanderings. Of his itinerary 
we possess no indications save those to be laboriously collected from 
his poems, but by a process of inference we may fairly assume that 
he took his way to Orleans and followed the course of the Loire 
nearly to its sources, whence he struck off for the town of Roussillon 
in Dauphiné, a possession of the Duke of Bourbon, who had lately 
made gift of it to his bastard brother, Louis de Bourbon, Mareschal 
and Seneschal of the Bourbonnais, who is supposed to be the Seneschal 
to whom Villon alludes as having once paid his debts. Under the 
wing of this friend, he probably established his head-quarters, duriug 
the term of his exile, at Roussillon, making excursions now and then 
to other places, notably to Salins in Burgundy, where it seems he had 
managed to establish the three poor orphans of whom he speaks in 


the Lesser Testament. To this period of exile (or perhaps rather to- 


the time of his preceding visit to Angers) must also be assigned his 
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stay at St. Generoux in the Marches of Poitou, where he made the 
acquaintance of the two pretty Poitevin ladies, < filles belles et gentes,’ 
as he calls them, who taught him to speak the Poitou dialect, and 
his visit to Blois, where Charles d’Orléans was then residing, and 
where Villon took part in a sort of poetical contest established by the 
poet-prince, from which resulted the curious ballad ‘ Je meurs de soif 
auprés de la fontaine.’ A well-known anecdote of Rabelais attributes 
to the poet, at this period of his life, a voyage to England, but the 
story carries in itself its own refutation. 

During the term of his banishment, Villon does not appear to 
have been under any kind of police surveillance, but seems to have 
been comparatively free to move about at will; and there is no doubt 
that before long he came again in contact with some of his old comrades 
in crime, members of the dispersed band, either exiled like himself or 
hiding from justice in the provinces, and was easily led to renew in 
their company that career of dishoriesty and turbulence that had so 
fatal an attraction for him. Among these was notably Colin de 
Cayeulx, in whose company he no doubt assisted at some of those 
‘esbats’ for which, in the year 1461, his old master in roguery was 
(as he tells us in the Second Ballad of the Jargon) at last subjected 
to the extreme penalty of the law, being broken on the wheel, pro- 
bably at Montpippeau near Orleans, where the crimes for which he 
suffered, and of which rape seems to have been the most venial, were 
committed. At this last-named place Villon again appears in the 
centre of France, trusting apparently to lapse of time to have voided 
his banishment ; and here it was not long before he again came in 
collision with the authorities. In the early part of the year 1461 we 
find him, in company with others of unknown condition, committing 
a crime, said to have been the theft of a silver lamp from the parish 
church of Baccon near Orleans, for which he was arrested by the 
police of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and brought before the 
tribunal of the Bishop of Orleans, that Jacques Thibault d’Aussigny 
against whom he so bitterly inveighs in the Greater Testament. We 
have no record of his conviction, but it cannot be doubted that he 
was again condemned to death. It appears from his own statements 
that he was, during the whole summer of 1461, confined in what he 
calls a ‘ fosse’ in the castle of Meung-sur-Loire, a word reserved for 
the horrible dens, without light or air, dripping with water and 
swarming with rats, toads, and snakes, adjoining the castle moat ; and 
here he was (if we may trust to his asseverations) more than once 
subjected to the question or torture by water, and (what seems to have 
been a more terrible hardship than all the rest to a man of Villon’s 
passionate devotion to rich and delicate eating and drinking) he was 
‘ passing scurvily fed’ on dry bread and water. Here, it can hardly 
be doubted, he composed the curious ballad in which he presents his 
heart and body, or soul and sense, arguing one against the other, and 
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sets before us, in a pithy and well-sustained dialogue, the sentiments 
of remorse and despair, not unrelieved by the inevitable stroke of 
covert satire, which seem to have formed the normal state of his mind 
during any period of enforced retirement from the light of the sun 
and the pursuit of his nefarious profession. To this period also 
belongs the beautiful and pathetic ballad in which he calls upon all 
to whom fortune has made gift of freedom from other service than that 
of God in Paradise, all for whom life is light with glad laughter and 
pleasant song, to have compassion on him, as he lies on the cold 
earth, fasting feast and fast days alike, in the dreary dungeon, where 
neither light of levin nor noise of whirlwind can penetrate for the 
thickness of the’ walls that enfold him like the cere-cloths of a 
corpse. Here, too, he seems to have been chained up in fetters 
(enfervé), and gagged to prevent him crying out. To all this were 
added the tortures of hunger; for even the wretched food supplied to 
him seems to have been so small in quantity (‘ une petite miche,’ says 
he) as barely to stave off starvation—a wretched state of things for a 
man who had always, by his own confession, too well nourished his 
body—and it is very possible that, had his imprisonment been of long 
duration, death by hardship and privation might have put an end 
to his sufferings. However, this was not destined to be the case. 
In July 1461, the old King Charles VII. died and was succeeded by 
the Dauphin, Louis XI.; and on the 2nd of October following the 
new king remitted Villon’s penalty, and ordered his release by 
letters of grace dated at Meung-sur-Loire. 

Immediately upon his release Villon seems to have returned to 
Paris, and there appears some warrant for the supposition that he 
endeavoured to earn his living as an avoué, or in some similar capacity 
about the ecclesiastical courts. However this may be, he was speedily 
obliged to renounce all efforts of this kind on account of the failing 
state of his health, and the exhaustion consequent upon the privations 
he had undergone and the irregularity of his debauched and licen- 
tious life. It would appear, too, from an allusion in his later verse, 
that his goods, little as they were (‘even to the bed under me,’ says 
he), had been seized by three creditors, named Moreau, Provins and 
Turgis, in satisfaction apparently of debts due by him to them, 
or to reimburse themselves for thefts practised at their expense; 
and as the scanty proceeds of the execution are not likely to have 
satisfied any considerable portion of his liabilities, it would seem 
that his creditors took further proceedings against him, from the 
consequences whereof he was compelled to hide in some place of 
concealment where he defies Turgis to follow him. 

In this retirement, whatever it was, deserted by all his friends and 
accompanied only by his boy-clerk Frémin,? Villon appears to have at 
once addressed himself to the composition of the capital work of his 


2 Possibly (and even probably) an imaginary character. / 
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life, the Greater Testament. He had now attained the age of thirty, 
and, young as he still was, he felt that he had not much longer to 
live. The terrible life of debauchery, privation and hardship he had 
led, had at last begun to produce its natural effect. To the maladies 
contracted in his youth and to the natural exhaustion caused by the 
incessant alternation of the wildest debauch and the most cruel pri- 
vation, appears now to have been added some disease of the lungs, 
prebably consumption, contracted in the reeking dungeon of the 
castle of Meung, and aggravated by the terrible effects of the question 
by water, which he had so often undergone, and from which the 
patient rarely entirely recovered. Indeed, he expressly attributes 
this latter disorder to his having been forced by the Bishop of Orleans 
to drink so much cold water. He tells us, at the commencement of 
his Greater Testament, that his youth had left him, how he knew 
not, and that, though in reality a cockerel, he had the voice and 
appearance of an old rook. Sad, dejected and despairing, with face 
blacker, as he says, than a mulberry from stress of weather and pri- 
vation, without hair, beard or eyebrows, bare as a turnip from disease, 
with body emaciated with hunger (‘ The worms will have no great 
purchase in it,’ says he; ‘hunger has made too stern a war on it’), 
and every limb one anguish for disease, with empty purse and stomach, 
dependent on charity for subsistence, so sick at heart and feeble that 
he could hardly speak, his eyes seem at last to have been definitively 
opened to the terrible folly of his past life. He renounces at last 
those delusive pleasures for which he retains neither hope nor capacity. 
“No more desire in me is hot,’ he cries; ‘ I’ve put my lute beneath 
the seat,’ Travail and misery have sharpened his wit ; he confesses 
and repents of his sins, forgives his enemies and turns for comfort to 
religion and maternal love, consoling himself with the reflection 
that all must die, great and small, and that, after such a life as he 
had led, an honest death had nothing that should displease him, 
seeing that, in life as in love, ‘ one pleasure’s bought by fifty pains.’ 
After a long and magnificent prelude, in which he laments the 
excesses of his youth and justifies himself by his favourite argument 
that necessity compels folk to do evil, as want drives wolves out of 
the brake, and sues for the favourable and compassionate considera- 
tion of those whose lot in life has placed them above necessity, he 
commends his soul to the several persons of the Trinity in language 
of the most exalted piety, and proceeds, in view of his approaching 
death, to dictate to his clerk what he calls his Testament, being a 
long series of huitains or eight-line octosyllabic stanzas, in each of 
which he makes some mention, humorous, pathetic or satirical, of one 
-or more of the numerous personages that had trodden with him the 
short but vari-coloured scene of his life. Many are the men, women, 
places and things he sets before us in a few keen and incisive words, 
from which often spring the swiftest lightnings of humour and the 
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most poignant flashes of pathos, blending together in inextricable 
harmony, with a careless skill worthy of Heine, the maddest laughter 
and the most bitter tears. Lamartine or De Musset contains no 
tenderer or more plaintive notes than those that break, like a prim- 
rose, from the spring ferment of his verse, nor is there to be found 
in Vaughan or Tennyson a holier or sweeter strain than the ballad 
that bears his mother’s name. Among the lighter pieces by which 
his more serious efforts are relieved, I may mention the delightfully 
humorous orison for the soul of his notary; Master Jehan Cotard, the 
brightly coloured ballad called ‘ Les Contredictz de Franc-Gontier, in 
which, with comic emphasis, he denounces the so-called pleasures of a 
country life, and the tripping lilt that he devotes to the praise of the 
women of Paris. . In the ballad of ‘ La Grosse Margot,’ he gives us a 
terrible insight into the degrading expedients to which he was forced 
by the frightful necessities of his misguided existence ; and dedicates to 
Frangois Perdryer the ballad of ‘ Slanderous Tongues,’ perhaps the most 
uncompromising example of pure invective that exists in any known 
language. Towards the end of his poem, in verses pregnant with serious 
and well-illustrated meaning, he addresses himself to the companions 
of his crimes and follies—‘ ill souls and bodies well bestéd,’ as he calls 
them—and bids them beware of ‘that ill sun that tans a man when 
he is dead,’ warning them that all their crimes and extravagances 
have brought them nothing but misery and privation, with the pro- 
spect of a shameful death at last, that ‘ill-gotten goods are nobody’s 
gain’ and drift away to wanton uses, like chaff before the wind, and 
exhorting them to mend their lives and turn to honest labour. When 
he has to his satisfaction exhausted his budget of memories, tears and 
laughter, he strikes once more the fatalist keynote of the whole work 
in a noble ‘ meditation’ on the equality of all earthly things before 
the inexorable might of Death ; dedicates to the dead a Rondel in 
which he deprecates the further rigour of Fate, and expresses a 
hope that his repentance may find acceptance at the hands of God; 
and concludes by determining, in view of his approaching death, to 
beg forgiveness of all men; which he does in a magnificent ballad, 
bearing the refrain: ‘I ery folk mercy, one and all.’ 

No work of Villon’s, posterior to the Greater Testament, is known 
to us, nor is there any trace of its existence: indeed, from the date 
1461, with which he himself heads his principal work, we entirely 
lose sight of him; and it may be supposed, in view of the condition 
of mental and bodily weakness in which we find him at that time, 
that he did not long survive its completion. 

There can be no doubt that Villon was appreciated at something 
like his real literary value by the people of his time. Little as we 
know of his life, everything points to the conclusion that his writings 
were highly popular during his lifetime, not only among those princes 
and gallants whom he had made his friends, but among that Parisian 
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public of the lower orders with whom he was so intimately identified. 
Allusions here and there lead us to suppose that his ballads and 
shorter pieces were known among the people long before they were 
collected into a final form; and it is probable that they were hawked 
about in MS. and afterwards printed on broadsheets in black letter, 
as were such early English poems as the Childe of Bristowe and the 
History of Tom Thumb. For a hundred years after his death the 
ballads were always differentiated from the rest in the colophons or 
descriptive headings of the various editions, in which the printers 
announce ‘The Testament of Villon and his Ballads,’ as if the latter 
had previously been a separate and well-known speciality of the poet ; 
we may even suppose them to have been set to music and sung, as 
were the odes of Ronsard a hundred years later; and, indeed, many 
of them seem imperatively to call for such treatment. Who cannot 
fancy the Ballad of the Women of Paris, ‘Il n’est bon bec que de 
Paris,’ being sung about the streets by the students and gamins, or 
the orison for Master Cotard’s soul being trolled out as a drinking- 
song by that jolly toper at some jovial reunion of the notaries and 
* chicquanous ’ of his acquaintance ? 

The twenty-seven editions, still extant, that were published before 
1542, are sufficient evidence of the demand (probably for the time 
unprecedented ) that existed for his poems during the seventy or eighty 
years that followed his death; and it is a significant fact that the 
greatest poet of the first half of the sixteeenth century should have 
applied himself, at the special request of Francis the First (who is 
said to have known Villon by heart), to rescue his works from the 
labyrinth of corruption and misrepresentation into which they had 
fallen through the carelessness of printers and the insouciance of 
the public, who seem to have had his verses too well by rote to trouble 
themselves to protest against misprints and misreadings. Marot’s 
own writings bear evident traces of the care and love with which he 
had studied the first poet of his time, who, indeed, appears to have 
given the tone to all the rhymers, Gringoire, Martial d’Auvergne, 
Cretin, Coquillart, Jean Marot, who continued, though with no great 
brilliancy, to keep alive the sound and cadence of French song during 
the latter part of the fifteenth and the first years of the sixteenth 
centuries. The advent of the poets of the Pleiad, and the deluge of 
Latin and Greek form and sentiment with which they flooded the 
poetic literature of France, seem at once to have arrested the popu- 
larity of the older poets. Imitations of Horace, Catullus, Anacreon, 
Pindar, took the place of the more spontaneous and original style of 
poetry founded upon the innate capacities of the language and that 
esprit gaulois that represented the national sentiment and ten- 
dencies. The memory of Villon, enfant de Paris, child of the Pa- 
risian gutter as he was, went down before the new movement, 
characterised at once by its extreme pursuit of refinement at all 
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hazards and its neglect of those stronger and deeper currents of 
sympathy and passion for which one must dive deep into the troubled 
waters of popular life and popular movement. For nearly three 
centuries the name and fame of the singer of the ladies of old time 
remained practically forgotten, buried under wave upon wave of 
literary and political movement, all apparently equally hostile to the 
tendency and spirit of his work. We find, indeed, the three greatest 
spirits of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Rabelais, Regnier 
and La Fontaine, evincing by their works and style, if not by any 
more explicit declaration, their profound knowledge and sincere 
appreciation of Villon; but their admiration had no influence what- 
ever upon the universal consent with which the tastes and tendencies 
of their respective times appear to have agreed upon the complete 
oblivion of the early poet. The first half of the eighteenth century, 
indeed, produced three several editions of Villon; but the critics and 
readers of the age were little likely to prefer the high-flavoured and 
robust food, that Villon set before them, to the whipped creams, the 
rose and musk-flavoured confections with which the literary pastry- 
cooks of the day so liberally supplied them; and it was not till the 
full development, towards the end of the first half of the present 
century, of the Romantic movement (a movement whose causes and 


- tendencies bore so great an affinity to that of which Villon in his own 


time was himself the agent), that he again began to be in some 
measure restored to his proper place in the hierarchy of French 
literature. Yet even then we can still remember the compassionate 
ridicule with which the efforts of Théophile Gautier to revindicate 
the memory of the great old poet were received, and how even that 
perfect and noble spirit, in whose catholic and unerring appreciation 
no spark of true genius or of worthy originality ever failed to light 
a corresponding flame of enthusiasm, was fain to dissimulate the 
fervour of his admiration under the translucid mask of partial de- 
preciation, and to provide for his too bold enterprise of rehabilitation 
a kind of apologetic shelter by classing the first great poet of France 
with far less worthy writers, under the heading of ‘Les Grotesques.’ 
In the country of his birth Villon is still little read, although the 
illustrious poet Théodore de Banville has done much to facilitate the 
revival of his fame by regenerating the form in which his greatest 
triumphs were achieved ; and it is perhaps, indeed, in England that 
his largest public (scanty enough as yet) may be expected to be 
found. 

The vigorous beauty and reckless independence of Villon’s style 
and thought, although a great, has been by no means the only ob- 
stacle to his enduring popularity. A hardly less effectual one has 
always existed in the evanescent nature of the allusions upon which 
so large a part of his work is founded. In his preface to the edition 
above referred to, Marot allows it to be inferred that, even at socom- 
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paratively early a period as 1533, the greater part of his references to 
persons and places of his own day had become obscure, if not alto- 
gether undecipherable, to all but those few persons of advanced age 
who may be said to have been almost his contemporaries. Never- 
theless, when we have made the fullest possible allowance for obscurity 
and faded interest, there still remain in Villon’s verse treasures of 
beauty, wit and wisdom, enough to insure the preservation of his 
memory as a poet as long as the remembrance of French poetry 
survives. 

Villon’s spirit and tendency are eminently romantic, in the 
sense that he employed modern language and modern resources to 
express and individualise the eternal elements of human interest 
and human passion as they appeared, moulded into new phases and 
invested with new colours and characteristics by the shifting impulses 
and tendencies of his time. He had, indeed, in no ordinary degree, 
the great qualification of the romantic poet; he understood the 
splendour of modern things, and knew the conjurations that should 
compel the coy spirit of contemporary beauty to cast off the rags and 
tatters of circumstance, the low and debased ‘seeming in which it was 
enchanted, and tower forth, young, glorious and majestic, as the be- 
witched princess in the fairy tale puts off the aspect and vesture of 
hideous and repulsive eld at the magic touch of perfect love. The 
true son of his time, he rejected at once and for ever, with the unerring 
judgment of the literary reformer, the quaint formalities of speech, 
the rhetorical exaggerations and limitations of expression and the 
Chinese swathing of allegory and conceit that dwarfed the thought 
and deformed the limbs of the verse of his day and reduced poetry 
to a kind of Thibetan prayer-wheel, in which the advent of the 
Spring, the conflict of love and honour, the cry of the lover against 
the cruelty of his lady and the glorification of the latter by endless 
comparison to all things fit and unfit, were ground up again and 
again into a series of kaleidoscopic patterns, wearisome in the same- 
ness of their mannered beauty, and from whose contemplation one 
rises with dazzled eyes and exhausted sense, longing for some ery of 
passion, some flower-birth of genuine sentiment, to burst the strangling 
sheath of affectation and prescription. Before Villon, the language 
of the poets of the time had become almost as pedantic, although not 
so restricted and colourless, as that of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. By dint of continual employment in the same grooves and 
in the same formal sense, the most forceful and picturesque words of 
the language had almost ceased to possess individuality or colour; for 
the phosphorescence that springs from the continual contact of words 
with thought and their reconstruction at the stroke of passion was 
wanting, not to be supplied or replaced by the aptest ingenuity or the 
most untiring wit. Villon did for French poetic speech that which 
Rabelais afterwards performed for its prose (and it is a singular 
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coincidence, which I believe has not before been remarked, that the 
father of French poetry and the father of French prose were, as it were, 
predestined to the task they accomplished by the name that was 
common to both, Frangois or French par excellence). He restored 
the exhausted literary language of his time to youth and health by 
infusing into it the healing poisons, the revivifying acids and bitters 
of the popular speech, disdaining no materials that served his purpose, 
replacing the defunct forms with new phrases, new shapes wrung from 
the heart of the spoken tongue, plunging with audacious hand into 
the slang of the tavern and the bordel, the cant of the highway and 
the prison, choosing from the wayside heap and the street gutter the 
neglected pebbles and nodules in which he alone divined the hidden 
diamonds and rubies of picturesque expression, to be polished and 
facetted into glory and beauty by the regenerating friction of poetic 
employment. 

Villon was the first great poet of the people: his love of the life 
of common things, the easy familiarity of the streets and highways, 
his intimate knowledge of and affection for the home and outdoor 
life of the merchant, the hawker, the artisan, the mountebank, nay, 
even the thief, the prostitute and the gipsy of his time, stand out in 
unmistakable characters from the lineaments of his work. The 
ery of the people rings out from his verse—that cry of mingled misery 
and humour, sadness and cheerfulness, which, running through 
Rabelais and Régnier, was to pass unheeded till it swelled into the 
judgment-thunder of the Revolution. Thesufferings, the oppression, 
the bonhomie, the yourmandise, the satirical good humour of that 
French people that has so often been content to starve upon a jesting 
ballad or a mocking epigram, its gallantry, its perspicacity and its 
innate lack of reverence for all that symbolises an accepted order of 
things—all these stand out in their natural colours, drawn to the life. 
and harmonised into a national entity, to which the poet gives the 
shape and seeming of his own individuality, unconscious that in 
relating his own hardships, his own sufferings, regrets and aspira- 
tions, he was limning for us the typified and foreshortened image 
and presentment of a nation at a cardinal epoch of national regene- 
ration. ‘He builded better than he knew.’ His poems are a very 
album of types and figures of the day: as we read, the narrow, 
gabled streets, with their graven niches for saint and Virgin and 
their monumental fountains and gateways stemming the stream of 
traffic, rise before us, gay with endless movement of fur and satin 
clad demoiselles, with heart or diamond shaped head-dresses of velvet 
or brocade, fringed and broidered with gold and silver, sad-coloured 
burghers, gold-laced archers and jaunty clerks, ‘ whistling for lusti- 
head,’ with the long-peaked hood or liripipe falling over--their 
shoulders and the short bright-coloured walking-cloak letting pass 
the glittering point of the dirk, shaven down-looking monks, ¢ breeched 
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and booted like oyster-fishers,’ and barefooted friars, purple-gilled 
with secret and unhallowed debauchery, light o’ loves, distinguished 
by the tall helm or hennin and the gaudily coloured tight-fitting 
surcoat, square-cut to show the breasts, over the sheath-like petticoat, 
crossed by the demicinct or chdtelaime of silver, followed by their 
esquires or bullies armed with sword and buckler, artisans in their 
jerkins of green cloth or russet leather, barons and lords in the midst 
of their pages and halberdiers, ruffling gallants brave in velvet and 
orfévrerie, with their boots of soft tan-coloured cordovan falling 
jauntily over the instep, as they press through a motley crowd of 
beggars and mountebanks, jugglers with their apes and carpet, 
culs-de-jatte, lepers with clap-dish and wallet, mumpers and chanters, 
truands and gipsies, jesters, fishfags, cutpurses and swashbucklers, 
that rings anon with the shout of ‘Noél!’ as Charles the Seventh 
rides past, surrounded by his heralds and pursuivants, or Louis passes, 
with no attendants save his two dark henchmen, Tristan the Hermit 
and Oliver the Fiend, and nothing to distinguish him from the 
burghers with whom he rubs elbows save the row of images in his 
hat and the eternal menace of his unquiet eye. Anon we see the 
interior of the cathedral church at vespers, with its kneeling crowd 
of worshippers and its gold-grounded frescoes of heaven and hell, 
martyrdom and apotheosis, glittering vaguely from the swart shadow 
of the aisles; the choir peals out, and the air gathers into a mist with 
incense, what while an awe-stricken old woman kneels apart before 
the altar in the Virgin’s chapel, praying for that scapegrace son who 
has caused her such bitter tears and such poignant terrors. Outside, 
on the church steps, sit the gossips, crouched by twos and threes on 
the hem of their robes, chattering in that fluent Parisian tongue to 
which the Parisian poet gives precedence over all others. The night 
closes in, the dim cressets swing creaking in the wind from the ropes 
that stretch across the half-deserted streets, while the belated students 
hurry past to their colleges, with hoods drawn closely over their faces 
‘and thumbs in girdle-gear, and the sergeants of the watch pace 
solemnly by, lantern-pole in one hand, and in the other the halberd 
wherewith they stir up the shivering wretches crouched for shelter 
under the deserted stalls of the street-hawkers, or draw ,across the 
entrances of the streets the chains that shall break the escape of the 
nocturnal brawler or the stealthy thief. Thence to the Puppet wine- 
shop, where trwand and light o’ love, student and soldier, hold high 
revel, amidst the clink of beakers and the ever-recurring sound of 
clashing daggers and angry voices; or the more reputable tavern of 
La Pomme de Pin, where sits Master Jacques Raguyer, swathed in 
his warm mantle, with his feet to the blaze and his back resting 
against the piles of faggots that tower in the chimney corner; or the 
street in front of the Chatelet where we find Villon gazing upon the 
great flaring cressets that give light over the gateway of the prison 
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with whose interior he was so well acquainted. Anon we come upon 

him watching, with yearning eyes and watering mouth, through some 
half-open window or door-chink, the roaring carouses of the debauched 
monks and nuns, or listening to the talk of La Belle Héaulmiére and 
her companions in old age, as they crouch on the floor, under their 
curtains spun by the spiders, telling tales of the good times gone by, 
in the scanty, short-lived flicker of their fire of dried hemp-stalks. 
Presently Master Jehan Cotard staggers by, stumbling against the 
projecting stalls and roaring out some ranting catch or jolly drinking 
song, and the bully of La Grosse Margot hies him, pitcher in hand, 
to the Tankard Tavern, to fetch wine and victual for his clients. 
Presently the moon rises, high and calm, over the still churchyard 
of the Innocents, where the quiet dead lie sleeping soundly in the 
deserted charnels, ladies and lords, masters and clerks, bishops and 
water-carriers, all laid low in undistinguished abasement before the 
equality of Death. Once more the scene changes, and we stand by 
the thieves’ rendezvous in the ruined castle of Bicétre or by the 
lonely gibbet of Montfaucon, where the poet wanders in the ‘silences 
of the moon,’ watching with a terrified fascination the shrivelled 
corpses or whitened skeletons of his whilom comrades as they creak 
sullenly to and fro in the ghastly aureole of the midnight star. All 
Paris of the fifteenth century relives in the vivid hurry of his verse: 
one hears in his stanzas the very popular cries and watchwords of the 
street and the favourite oaths of the gallants and women of the day. 
We feel that all the world is centred for him in Paris, and that there 
is no landscape that for him can compare with those ‘ paysages de 
métal et de pierre’ that he (in common with another ingrain Parisian, 
Baudelaire) so deeply loved. Much as he must have wandered over 
France, we find in his verse no hint of natural beauty, no syllable of 
description of landscape or natural objects. In these things he had 
indeed no interest: flowers and stars, sun and moon, spring and 
summer unrolled in vain for him their phantasmagoria of splendour 
and enchantment over earth and sky: men and women were his 
flowers, and the crowded streets of the great city the woods and 
meadows, wherein, after his fashion, he worshipped beauty and did 
homage to art. Indeed, he was essentially the man of the crowd: 
his heart throbbed ever in unison with the mass in joy or sadness, 
crime or passion, lust or patriotism, aspiration or degradation. 

It is astonishing, in the midst of the fantastic and artificial 
rhymers of the time, how quickly the chord of sensibility in our poet 
vibrates to the broad impulses of humanity—how, untainted by the 
selfish provincialism of the day, his heart warms towards the great 
patriot, Jacques Coeur, and sorrows over his unmerited disgrace—how 
he appreciates the heroism of Jeanne d’Arc, and denounces penalty 
upon penalty, that remind one of the seventy thousand pains of fire of 
the Arabian legend, upon the traitors and rebels that should ‘ wish ill 
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unto the realm of France’—with what largeness of sympathy he 
anticipates the modern tenderness over the fallen, and demonstrates 
how ‘they were once honest verily,’ till love, that befools us all, 
beguiled them to the first step upon the downward road—with what 
observant compassion he notes the silent regrets of the old and the 
poignant remembrances of those for whom all things fair have faded 
out—glozing with an iron pathos upon the ‘ nessun maggior dolore’ 
of Dante, in the terrible stanzas that enshrine, in pearls and rubies of 
tears and blood, the passion and the anguish of La Belle Héaulmiére, 

The keenness of his pathos and the delicacy of his grace are as 
supreme as what one of his commentators magnificently calls ‘la 
souveraine rudesse’ of his satire. When he complains to his un- 
yielding mistress of her ‘ hypocrite douceur’ and her ‘ felon charms,’ 
‘la mort d’un pauvre cceur,’ and warns her of the inevitable approach 
of the days when youth and beauty shall no more remain to her, 
we seem to hear a robuster Ronsard sighing out his ‘ Cueillez, cueillez 
votre jeunesse ;’ when he laments for the death of Master Ythier’s 
beloved, ‘Two were we, having but one heart,’ we must turn to 
Mariana’s wail of wistful yet unreproachful passion for a more perfect 
lyric of regretful tenderness, a more pathetic dalliance with the 
simpleness of love ; and when he appealsfrom the dungeon of Meung, 
or pictures himself and his companions swinging from the gibbet 
of Montfaucon, the tears that murmur through the fantastic fretwork 
of the verse are instinct with the salt of blood and the bitterness of 
death. Where can we look for a more poignant pathos than in his 
lament for his lost youth, or his picture of the whilom gallants of his 
early memories that now beg all naked, seeing no crumb of bread 
but in some window-place ? or a nobler height of contemplation than 
that to which he rises, as he formulates the unalterable laws that 
make king and servant, noble and villein, equal in abasement before 
the unbending majesty of Death? or a sweeter purity of religious 
exaltation than in the ballad wherein, with the truest instinct of 
genius, using that mother’s voice that cannot but be the surest 
passport to the Divine compassion, he soars to the very gates of 
heaven on the star-sown wings of faith and song? He is one more 
instance of the potentiality of grace and pathos that often lurks in 
natures distinguished chiefly for strength and passion. ‘Out of 
the strong cometh sweetness,’ and in few poets has the pregnant 
fable of the honeycomb in the lion’s mouth been more forcibly 
illustrated than in Villon. 

Humour is with Villon no less pronounced a characteristic than 
pathos. Unstrained and genuine, it arises mainly from the continual 
contrast between the abasement of his life and the worthlessness of 
its possibilities, and the passionate and ardent nature of the man. 
He would seem to be always in a state of humorous astonishment at 
his own mad career and the perpetual perplexities into which his 
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folly and recklessness have betrayed him; and this feeling constaritly 
overpowers his underlying remorse and the anguish which he suffers 
under the pressure of the deplorable circumstances wherein he con- 
tinually finds himself involved. The Spiel-trieb or sport-impulse, 
that has been pronounced the highest attribute of genius, stands out 
with a rare prominence from his character, never to be altogether 
stifled by the most overwhelming calamities. The most terrible 
and ghastly surroundings of circumstance cannot avail wholly to 
arrest the ever-springing fountain of wit and bonhomie that wells 
up from the inmost nature of the man. In the midst of all his 
miseries, with his tears yet undried, he mocks at himself and others 
with an astounding good humour. In the dreary dungeon of the 
Meung moat, we find him bandying jests with his own personified 
remorse, and, even whilst| awaiting a shameful death, he seeks con- 
solation in the contemplation of the comic aspects of the situation, 
as he will presently appear, upright in the air, swinging at the wind’s 
will, with face like a thimble for bird-pecks and skin blackened by 
‘that ill sun that tans a man when he is dead.’ It is a foul death 
to die, says he, yet we must all die some day, and it matters little 
whether we then find ourselves a lord rotting in a splendid sepulchre 
or a cutpurse strung up on Montfaucon hill. He laughs at his own 
rascality and poverty, amorousness and gluttony, with an unequalled 
naiveté of candour, singularly free from cynicism, yet always manages 
to conciliate our sympathies and induce our pity rather than our 
reprobation. ‘It is not to poor wretches like us,’ he says, ‘that 
are naked as a snake, sad at heart and empty of paunch, that you 
should preach virtue and temperance—as to us, God give us patience. 
You would do better to address yourselves to incite great lords and 
masters to good deeds, who eat and drink of the best every day, and 
are more open to exhortation than beggars like ourselves that cease 
never from want.’ 

His faith in the saving virtues of meat and drink is both 
droll and touching. One feels, in all his verse, the distant and 
yearning respect with which the starveling poet regards all manner 
of victual, as he enumerates its various incarnations ina kind of litany 
or psalm of adorations in which they resemble the denominations and 
attributes of saints and martyrs to whom he knelt in unceasing and 
ineffectual prayer. Wines, hypocras, roast meats, sauces, soups, 
custards, tarts, eggs, pheasants, partridges, plovers, pigeons, capons, fat 
geese, pies, cakes, furmenty, creams and pasties and other savowreux 
et friands morceaua, defile in long and picturesque procession 
through his verse, like a dissolving view of Paradise, before whose 
gates he knelt and longed in vain. His ideal of perfect happiness is 
to ‘break bread with both hands,’ a potentiality of ecstatic bliss he 
attributes to the friars of the four Mendicant Orders; no delights 
of love or pastoral sweetness, ‘not all the birds that singen all the 
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way from here to Babylon’ (as he says), could induce him to spend 
one day among the hard lying and sober fare of a country life; and 
the only enemy whom he refuses to forgive at his last hour is the 
Bishop of Orleans, who fed him so scurvily a whole summer long 
upon cold water and dry bread, ‘not even manchets,’ says he piteously, 
If he cannot come at his desire in the possession of the dainties for 
which his soul longs; there is still some sad pleasure for him in 
caressing in imagination the sacrosanct denominations of that ‘bien- 
heureux harnois de gueule’ which hovers for him, afar off, in the rosy 
mists of an apotheosis. In this respect, as in no few others, he 
forcibly reminds one of another strange and noteworthy figure con- 
verted by genius into an eternal type, that ‘Neveu de Rameau,’ in 
whom the reductio ad absurdum of the whole sensualist philosophy 
of the eighteenth century was crystallised by Diderot into so poignant 
and curious a personality. Like Jean Rameau, the whole mystery of 
life seems to Villon to have resolved itself into the cabalistic science 
‘de mettre sous la dent,’ that noble and abstract art of providing for 
*the reparation of the region below the nose,’ of whose alkahest and 
hermetic essence he so deplorably fell short; and as we make this 
unavoidable comparison, it is impossible not to be surprised into 
regret for the absence of some Diderot who might have rescued for 
us the singular individuality of the Bohemian poet of the fifteenth 
century. 

Looking at the whole course of Villon’s life, and the portrait he 
himself paints for us in such crude and unsparing colours, we can 
hardly doubt that, under different circumstances, had his life been 
consecrated by successful love and the hope of those higher things to 
whose nobility he was so keenly though unpractically sensitive, he 
might have filled a worthier place in the history of his time and 
have furnished a more honourable career than that of the careless 
Bohemian driven into crime, disgrace and ruin, by the double 
influence of his own unchecked desires and the maddening wist- 
fulness of an unrequited love. However, to quote the words of 
the great estcritic of the nineteenth century:* ‘We might perhaps 
have lost the poet whilst gaining the honest man; and good poets are 
still rarer than honest folk, although the latter can hardly be said 


to be too common.’ 
JOHN Payne. 


8 Théophile Gautier. 
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BURIALS BILL AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 


On this subject I desire to contend that the Burials Bill, even if, 
going beyond what is at present contemplated, it should grant un- 
restricted liberty of funeral rites, subject only to considerations 
of decency and order, has in principle no proper bearing whatever 
on the question of the Disestablishment of the Church. In advancing 
this opinion I know that I contravene statements boldly and authori- 
tatively made by both the extreme parties in this controversy—by 
the Liberation Society on the one hand, and by the party of Opposi- 
tion, as recently represented in the House of Peers by the Bishop of 
Lincoln and Lord Cranbrook, on the other. But I believe that on a 
careful consideration of the history and the proposed settlement of 
the Burials question, and under anything like a clear idea of what is 
meant, or ought to be meant, by the ‘ Establishment’ of the Church, 
the thesis which I thus venture to advance will at least show itself 
worthy of a not unfavourable consideration. 

I do not inquire whether, in relation to the practical strength of 
the Church, as affected by public opinion and public sentiment, it is 
not infinitely better to settle the controversy on this vexed question, 
than, by leaving it open, to preserve a continual irritation, and to 
make the Church, rightly or wrongly, appear to be the representative 
of intolerance. On this I have indeed a very strong opinion. Ex- 
perience has proved that, even in such a case as the abolition of 
Church rates—which appears to me to approach much more nearly to 
the principle of Disestablishment—the Church has been on the whole 
greatly strengthened by the removal of a painful and invidious con- 
troversy. The propheeies, both of friends and foes, have been curi- 
ously falsified at many repetitions of the cry ‘The Church in danger.’ 
So I believe it will be here. But the- scope of my argument goes 
beyond this, and ventures to assert that in principle as well as in 
practice it is an error to suppose that an approach to Disestablish- 
ment is made by the Government Burials Bill. 

Nor, again, does it fall within the scope of this paper to examine 
the merits or demerits of the Burials Bill in itself. I simply take it 
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for granted that it will be passed, at any rate in its main provisions, 
The lay opinion of the whole country, even of the Churchmen of the 
country, has, I believe, definitely pronounced upon it ever since the 
carrying of Lord Harrowby’s resolution two sessions ago in the House 
of Lords. Nor is it difficult to see what considerations have guided 
that opinion. Just because the grievance felt is ‘a sentimental 
grievance,’ it has been -held impossible to meet it by hard force of 
reason and of legal consistency. Just because there is plainly a 
battle of principle, which must be fought out between the Church 
and the Nonconformists, it has been felt unseemly to fight it out over 
a grave. Therefore it always appeared to me singularly unfortunate 
that so large a body of the clergy set themselves against all concession 
under the late Government, prevented that Government (which would, 
I believe, gladly have settled the controversy ) from making any attempt 
to do so, and so left the question to become a party question, and its 
settlement to be reckoned as an instalment of the price to be paid 
to the Nonconformists for tneir resolute support of the Liberal party 
at the late election. It is, I believe, from this unfortunate policy, 
rather than from the essential character of the Bill itself, that the 
assumption has arisen which I desire to combat. What has been thus 
made an achievement of the party which clamours for Disestablish- 
ment has been naturally hailed by them as a step towards that 
longed-for consummation; and the Churchmen who represent the 
defeated party of sturdy resistance have—as it seems to me, hastily 
and unwisely—taken their opponents at their word. Nothing (I 
suppose) is more certain than that the measure was carried, in 
both Houses of Parliament, mainly by the votes of men who abso- 
lutely declined to consider it as having any bearing on Disestablish- 
ment. What I desire to inquire is, ‘ Which contention is right ? ’°— 
the contention in which the extreme Right and the extreme Left agree, 
or the contention of the great party of the Centre, which both ex- 
tremes are apt to despise ? 

It is impossible to examine the question without venturing on a 
well-worn track, by examining what is the exact position of the Burial 
question. Yet the inquiry may be excused by prevalent misrepre- 
sentations of the subject ; and it will only be necessary to touch upon 
a few salient points of the subject, and those, moreover, points almost 
beyond controversy. 

I. The fundamental consideration, which ought to govern the whole 
question, is this, that the burial of the dead is the bounden duty of 
the secular community, and not of the Church. There must be public 
graveyards; this is a matter of necessity. They must be properly 
cared for, and the dead laid reverently in them; this is a matter of 
public decency. The one question is, Where shall these graveyards be 
found ? 

The ancient practice of England answered that question by 
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pointing to the churchyards. These churchyards have never been 
(so far as I know) held to be the property of the State. They are 
historically the lineal descendants of the ancient Christian cemeteries, 
in which, before the conversion of the world to Christianity, the 
bodies of the saints who slept were committed to what was held to 
be sacred ground, free from all contamination, whether of heathen 
ritual or heathen carelessness of the remains, at any rate, of the 
poor. In those cemeteries Christians alone were laid, and Chris- 
tians were naturally committed to the grave with the words of prayer, 
of thanksgiving, and of sure and certain hope. It should, however, 
always be remembered that the connection even of Christian 
cemeteries with the churches is purely accidental. It did not exist 
in the beginning ;' in our own country it is commonly said to date 
only from the eighth century; and the modern dissociation of the 
cemetery from the Church is in itself, although not in its reasons, 
a return to ancient practice. 

Now when the country became Christianised, and it was taken 
for granted that every Englishman would be a baptised member of 
the Church of England, the Christian cemeteries (now by practice 
churchyards) became the public graveyards. The property and con- 
trol of these churchyards remained with the Church, and were vested 
still in the- representatives of the Church in each parish. But it 
was distinctly recognised that this property was qualified by a civil 
right in all who belonged to, or even died in, a parish, to have burial 
in the churchyard.? It is notable and illustrative of the accidental 
character of the connection between the church and the churchyard 
that there was no such right of burial in the church itself, without 
the free consent of the rector or vicar ;* but in the churchyard it was 
impossible for him without legal penalty to refuse. burial to any who 
had the parochial right, even in the cases in which the Rubric for- 
bade that the funeral service should be read.‘ The property, there- 
fore, of the Church in her churches differed from her property in 


' The old Roman Law ordered extramural interment. The burial within the 
precincts of the church (for the benefit of the prayers of those who came to worship) 
is recognised by Gregory the Great. The establishment of churchyards in England 
is ordinarily traced to about A.D. 750. See Phillimore’s Ecclesiastical Lam, part iii. 
c. x. (p. 842 of edition of 1873). 

2 «Burial in the parish chrrchyard is a common-law right inherent in the 
parishioners. The clergyman cannot refuse to bury anybody dying in the parish 
in the churchyard, which is, of right, the proper cemetery for their reception.’ It 
would appear that for the burial of those not dying in the parish the consent both 
of the minister and the churchwardens is required. See Phillimore, vol. i. pp. 844, 
845, 857. 

8 «In some foreign canons it is said ‘‘ without consent of Bishop and Incumbent ” or 
“ Bishop or Incumbent.’”’ But our common law has given this privilege to the parson 
only... . Neither the ordinary nor the churchwardens can grant license.’ See 
Phillimore, vol. i. p. 840. 

* For the case of the unbaptised, see Phillimore, vol. i. p. 843. The burial of 
suicides under the Coroner's order dates from 4 Geo. IV. c. 52 (1823) ; see p. 860. 
LL2 
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her churchyards. I am no lawyer, and speak with diffidence on any 
legal subject. But the latter case seems to me not unlike that of a 
property qualified by some public rights—such as a right of way - 
—which is strictly the property of the holder, but not so absolutely 
his that he can contravene the public rights over it. 

But this is not the whole case. It was, as I have said, taken for 
granted that Englishmen, being baptised, would be members of the 
Church of England, as I suppose in many points they still are in the 
eye of the law. Accordingly this right of burial was associated with 
an ecclesiastical condition, which was at the same time an additional 
right. A funeral service was provided, evidently presupposing in 
the dead a Christian profession, and, in outward appearance at any 
rate, a Christian life; and accordingly presupposing in the Church 
a power of discipline, capable in the last resort of expelling from her 
communion those who were flagrantly unworthy of the name of 
Christian. It was ordered that no person, unless he were unbaptised, 
excommunicated, or virtually excommunicated by self-murder, should 
be buried without this service, ministered, of course, by the clergy. 
So far this was an ecclesiastical condition, qualifying again the civil 
right of burial, and recognised by the law of the land. But it was 
also an additional right, for (except in the cases above provided 
for) the clergy had no power to refuse to read the service, and were 
liable to summary suspension if they ventured so to do.’ As Church 
discipline died out, and open dissent from the Church came to be 
frequent in practice and recognised in law, this obligation constantly 
became a scandal, both to the consciences of the clergy and to the 
conscience of the community. Still no remedy could be provided 
which was not worse than the disease; and the clergy had no choice, 
except, as a rule, to pay obedience to the law, and in exceptionally 
flagrant cases of the impropriety to venture on the higher and more 
dangerous duty of disobedience to the law, accompanied, of course, 
by quiet submission to the legal penalty. 

So the course of affairs has gone on for centuries. In the mean- 
while individuals or sects have often provided burial-places for them- 
selves, free of course, and rightly free, from all public rights and 
ecclesiastical conditions. By degrees, in all large towns, and not un- 
frequently elsewhere, churchyards were filled up to or beyond their 
capacity, and intramural interment was rightly discouraged on 
sanitary grounds. Then followed the formation of new cemeteries 
under the authority of Parliament by municipal bodies or private 
companies. The property in these was vested in those to whom the 
various Acts gave authority to form the cemeteries. But it became 
the almost universal practice at once to endeavour to reproduce 
the old churchyard as far as possible, and at the same time to 
recognise the change which, since the old days of identification of 


5 See Canon 68 of 1603, 
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churchyard and graveyard, had produced and legalised dissent from 
the Church and even from Christianity itself. In the consecrated 
" part of the cemetery, the consecration did not, as usual, destroy 
private or municipal ownership: but it connected all burial in it 
with the service of the Church and ministration of the clergy; it 
placed the bodies of the dead under the same guardianship as of old ; 
and in great measure (where the cemeteries belonged to parishes) it 
retained the rights of the clergy, and in all cases the control of the 
bishop. The rest of the cemetery was avowedly nothing but a 
public graveyard, with its unconsecrated chapel, free from all limita- 
tions as to rights of burial, except those imposed by decency and 
order ; and for burials in it the clergy were not only not compelled, 
but were ecclesiastically forbidden, to use the service of the Church. 
The idea of separation was thus visibly set up; the two chapels, 
rivalling each other with jealous care that there should be distinction 
indeed, but equality between them, stood there to be a painful token 
of such separation even in death from the old Church of our fathers ; 
and, curiously enough, the blame of that separation was commonly 
thrown upon the Church, instead of being, at the very least, shared 
by those who made and maintained the separation. I have never 
been able to see that this was fair; but perhaps we ought not to com- 
plain that even in the way of complaint, it is indicated that the 
Church should be the witness for unity, while there is no surprise 
if sects, as sects, naturally tend to division. But it is a familiar and 
undoubted fact, bearing instructively not only on the Burial conflict, 
but on other points of the controversy between the Church and Dissent, 
that the consecrated ground, with all its restrictions, was still used for 
the great mass of interments, in a proportion utterly at variance with 
the supposed proportion in any locality, or in the country at large, 
between Churchmanship and Nonconformity.’ That ground, like the 
churchyard, was happily still open to all, without the requirement of 
any profession of faith; and to it, though it had none of the old 
associations or time-honoured beauty of the churchyard, the bodies of 
the dead were still mostly brought. 
II. Such has been up to the present time the condition of things. 
The Government Bill designs seriously to modify it. What does it 
propose, and what does it not propose, to do? 


6 See the Consolidating Act (10 & 11 Vict. c. 65), sections 23, 26, 51; and the 
Burial Ground Act (15 & 16 Vict. c. 85), sect. 32—quoted in Phillimore, vol. i. pp. 
845-53. 

7 By returns obtained from above 250 cemeteries all over England, it appears 
that about 67°5 per cent. were buried in the consecrated, about 32°5 in the uncon- 
secrated, ground—the actual figures being, in corresponding periods, 860,588 in the 
one, and 433,125 in the other. See a pamphlet, The Burials Question—a Voice from 
the Cemeteries, by the Rev. John Milner, B.A., F.R.G.S. (1878, Ridgway). In three 
great London cemeteries (Highgate, Nunhead, and Norwood) the proportion was 
126,529 to 20,820, or about 6 to 1. 
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As to the churchyards, it does not destroy or seriously impair 
the property of the Church in them, nor the general right of control 
in the clergy as her representatives—as regards, for example, the 
monuments to be erected, the times of burial, the provisions for 
decency and order, or even the fees to be paid. In the cemeteries it 
appears similarly to preserve all the rights, both of control and of 
pecuniary claim, over the consecrated ground, which now exist. In 
neither case does it restrict the right or duty of the clergy in minis- 
tration to those who are professedly Churchmen, or who at any rate 
have made no profession of Nonconformity. On the contrary, it 
relieves that ministration from all ecclesiastical penalties, if per- 
formed in unconsecrated ground, and so may even extend its scope. 
All it does, in respect of the action of the clergy, is to protect from 
all pains and penalties those who adopt certain modifications of their 
duty, proposed by their own two constitutionally recognised assem- 
blies, or (in one case) by the larger and more important of the two. 
But the serious thing which it does do is to order, not only that 
silent burial shall be in all cases allowed, but that what is in the eye 
of the law lay ministration shall be sanctioned at the grave, on the 
demand of the representatives of the deceased, and shall be, as lay 
ministration mostly is, unconfined to any set form of funeral service. It 
is notable that in so doing it does not exactly deal with Nonconformity 
as such. It simply takes for granted the existence of some persons, 
who are, or think that they are, unwilling to accept for their dead, 
having the parochial right of burial, the old ecclesiastical conditions. 
It should be observed that this privilege (if a privilege it be) is open 
to Churchmen ; and, when I see the virulence of the divisions some- 
times existing between Churchmen, and the preference which seems 
to prevail in some quarters for almost any service over the authorised 
services of the Church, I cannot feel sure that no advantage will 
be taken of it. Nor does it even in this so recognise the civil 
parochial right of burial as to neglect some consideration of the 
consecration of the churchyards and cemeteries, and of the proximity 
of the churchyards (accidental though it strictly is) to the churches. 
For it enacts that all services used at the grave shall be ‘ religious ’ 
services, and it even lays it down that those services shall be 
‘Christian.’ I have seen without surprise that this last provision is 
held to be at variance with the strict logic of impartial recognition 
of religious or irreligious liberty. I have seen, with much regret, 
depreciation of it under forms of respect from the advocates of the 
exclusive rights of the Church, which can hardly fail to be taken by 
the Secularists as an encouragement to attempt to strike it out. 
But there are other considerations than those of hard logical consist- 
ency in framing laws for human nature as it is. Nor does it seem 
to me even illogical to make a distinction here between the unconse- 
crated ground, which is plainly the property of the community, and 
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the consecrated ground, which, though it has to admit the exercise of 
a long prescriptive right. by the community, is, in the case of church- 
yards, the property of the Church, and, in the case of the consecrated 
ground of cemeteries, is placed under her guardianship and control. 
Recent events have shown us very strikingly, not only a strong sense 
of what is seemly and congruous under the shadow of a Christian 
church, but a deep-seated antagonism to any phase of open hostility 
to faith in God, and to Christianity as its great embodiment. Now, 
seeing that silent burial is open to the Secularist or anti-Christian, 
with free liberty of oration and ritual elsewhere, it is hard to see that 
any serious injustice is done to him; and, even in the interests of 
decency and public peace—to say nothing of the religious senti- 
ment of the great mass of the community—there is much to be said 
against allowing, in places which have been solemnly consecrated 
to God in the name of Jesus Christ, any demonstration of Atheistic 
or anti-Christian sentiment. For this is what Lord Selborne’s 
clause is intended to do, and this—whatever vagueness may attach 
to the word ‘ Christian ’—it undoubtedly will do. Beyond this I am 
glad that it does not attempt to go; and it is clear that this will 
avoid the grosser scandals with which we have been threatened. 
Englishmen are a law-abiding people, and flagrant evasion of a plain 
law will always be scouted. 

I have spoken of the Government Bill as originally brought in, 
not as amended by certain limitations of its application in the House 
of Lords. For I do not believe that these amendments will stand. 
There is, indeed, much theoretical justice in them, especially in the 
contention put forward by the Archbishop of York. It is clear that 
to the case of cemeteries the familiar pleas of hardship and sentiment, 
and the argument from prescriptive right, hardly apply at all. But 
it seems doubtful whether a distinction can rightly be drawn between 
the old consecrated graveyards and the new, avowedly framed on them 
as models, especially since the new have never been the property of 
the Church. It is not likely that, while this distinction is maintained, 
the question will be set at rest, and I doubt whether it is worth 
fighting for. To my mind, moreover, it would be an unspeakable 
comfort if the effect of the Bill tended in any way to rid us of that 
perpetual memento of our unhappy divisions and rivalries, which is 
now obtruded upon us in the arrangements of our cemeteries and 
cemetery chapels. I believe, and I hope, that in the further progress 
of the Bill its original scope will be restored. 

But the Bill of the Government, with (as I venture to think) 
commendable fairness and appropriateness, while it licenses lay 
ministration at the grave, endeavours at the same time to mitigate 
some part of the legal obligations and restrictions which now press 
upon the clergy. No doubt it can do very little to meet the moral 
difficulties which arise from the use, in utter abeyance of Church 
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discipline, of a service which in every line presumes it. But no law 
can possibly do this. The only remedies are either revival of dis. 
cipline, or modification (as in the American Church) of the service, 
But what can the law do more than recognise the (desires of the 
clergy, as expressed through the assemblies which constitutionally 
represent them, and embody these in the Bill? I am not surprised 
that anti-clerical and anti-ecclesiastical prejudice is shocked by this, 
But I do see with surprise and regret that men speaking in the name 
of ‘the Church depreciate this wise and honourable provision, and by 
such depreciation invite hostility and attack from the extreme 
section of our avowed enemies on the one part of the Bill, which ac- 
knowledges the desires of the clergy and their claim to consideration. 

III. Now this is what the Bill proposes to do. Whether its pro- 
posals are wise or unwise, fair or unfair, 1 do not now inquire. But 
what I contend is that they do not in any way involve the principle 
of Disestablishment ; and I even venture to add that this principle 
is far more truly implied in many proposals which are now made 
on the other side. 

It is, of course, perfectly obvious that the Bill recognises the 
obsoleteness of the old idea of the position of the Church—held when 
the burial service was framed, implied in very much of English law, 
and enunciated in the well-known theory of Hooker *—that in their 
composition the State and the Church are identical, all English- 
men being, as a matter of course, born into the one and _ baptised 
into the other. But I deny that this relation is properly described 
as ‘ Establishment’ of the Church, or that it is ever dreamt of by 
those who argue for or against Establishment. I suppose that it is 
hardly necessary in argument to disprove the often-repeated and often- 
refuted error, that at the time of the Reformation, or any other period, 
there was a formal concordat between the Church and State as separate 
bodies, the one undertaking service, the other giving endowment and 
establishment. The Church was originally the people of England in 
their religious capacity, bound together by spiritual ties, as accepting 
the doctrine, the sacraments, the ministry of the Church of Christ, 
claiming their place in membership of Him, and, within limits, their 
right of independence under Him. Its ministry, as regards its juris- 
diction, though not its origin, its endowments, its forms of service and 
discipline, might be fairly said to be ‘ by law established.’ But so 
long as the old ideas remained, and Nonconformity was thought as 
untenable a position as outlawry, to speak of the Church itself as (in 
the modern sense of the word) ‘ established ’ is simply an anachronism 
and a delusion, which ought to be scouted by all educated men. 

If ever the Church of England can be said to have been form- 
ally established in the modern sense of the word, that is, recog 
nised as a body within the State, having certain privileges and 

* See Hooker's Avelesiastical Polity, tt. vill 
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endowments, and yet ministering to all as the representative of 
National Christianity, I should be inclined to place such establish- 
ment at the time of the Toleration Act in 1688. For that Act, the 
first tentative and imperfect precursor of a long series of Acts, re- 
cognised the existence, and under certain conditions sanctioned the 
religious liberty, of English citizens not professing to belong to the 
Church of England; while yet it acknowledged that Church as the 
one privileged and authoritative representative of National Chris- 
tianity, and as still having religious duties to the whole of the English 
people.? This is the essential idea of ‘ Establishment,’ not formally 
but virtually recognised from that time onward in English legis- 
lation. It is a thing accidental to that idea whether it shall be sus- 
tained by the imposition on dissentients from it of civil or political 
disability, whether its revenues shall or shall not be fed by this or 
that impost, whether forms of dissent from it shall be recognised and 
tolerated which involve a deadly antagonism to it, accept a foreign 
allegiance, or appear to be dangerous to morality or to society. On 
all these questions many conflicts have raged; and the gradual 
steady tendency in English legislation—a tendency which Continental 
statesmen still hold to be dangerous and infatuated—has been to give, 
as far as possible, religious liberty and social and political equality 
to dissentients from the Church, from Christianity, and even from 
religion itself. But this religious liberty is absolutely consistent 
with the principle of Establishment, as consistent as the recogni- 
tion of a volunteer force with the maintenance of astanding army. It 
may be even contended that by the grant of religious liberty an 
Establishment is made practically possible. This is, indeed, so well 
understood that the opponents of Establishment in their battle-cry of 
attack have substituted for it the name and the idea of ‘ religious 
equality.’ For it is one thing to maintain a great machinery for the 
spiritual welfare of the whole community, and quite another to insist 
that no member of that community shall be allowed to give up his 
right to use it, and to invent and maintain a machinery of his own. 
We may note that in modern legislation, while individual liberty has 
grown in England to a happy completeness, the principle of ‘ Esta- 
blishment,’ that is, of maintaining a provision for the good of the 
whole community, is increasingly recognised in all peints of educa- 


* The nationality of the Church thus remains in all that concerns her duty to 


the country, and her recognition of the rights of all to share her worship and to 
receive her ministrations. It is on the other side that it is infringed, by permission 
to individuals to repudiate her doctrines and ritual, and, on the express ground of 
such repudiation, to form religious communities, recognised as corporations by the 
law, and having religious standards of their own *‘Noneonformity’ to the 
established worship has passed into formal ‘ Dissent and modern law has been, 
perhaps not unnaturally, inconsistent in dealing with the anomalous position of Dis 
sentors—as, for example, in the abolition of church-rates and in the Burials Bill 
The existence of such diment of course weakens the Chureh: but the ree whition of 
it ln in no sense Inconsistent with Metall iehement 
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her churehyards. I am no lawyer, and speak with diffidence on any 
legal subject. But the latter case seems to me not unlike that of a 
property qualified by some public righte—such as a right of way 
which is strictly the property of the holder, but not so absolutely 
his that he can contravene the public rights over it. 

But this is not the whole case. It was, as I have mid, taken for 
granted that Englishmen, being baptised, would be members of the 
Church of England, as I suppose in many points they still are in the 
eye of the law. Accordingly this right of burial was associated with 
an ecclesiastical condition, which was at the same time an additional 
right. A funeral service was provided, evidently presupposing in 
the dead a Christian profession, and, in outward appearance at any 
rate, a Christian life; and accordingly presupposing in the Church 
a power of discipline, capable in the last resort of expelling from her 
communion those who were flagrantly unworthy of the name of 
Christian. It was ordered that no person, unless he were unbaptised, 
excommunicated, or virtually excommunicated by self-murder, should 
be buried without this service, ministered, of course, by the clergy. 
So far this was an ecclesiastical condition, qualifying again the civil 
right of burial, and recognised by the law of the land. But it was 
also an’ additional right, for (except in the cases above provided 
for) the clergy had no power to refuse to read the service, and were 
liable to summary suspension if they ventured so to do.» As Church 
discipline died out, and open dissent from the Church came to be 
frequent in practice and recognised in law, this obligation constantly 
became a scandal, both to the consciences of the clergy and to the 
conscience of the community. Still no remedy could be provided 
which was not worse than the disease ; and the clergy had no choice, 
except, as a rule, to pay obedience to the law, and in exceptionally 
flagrant cases of the impropriety to venture on the higher and more 
dangerous duty of disobedience to the law, accompanied, of course, 
by quiet submission to the legal penalty. 

So the course of affairs has gone on for centuries. In the mean- 
while individuals or sects have often provided burial-places for them- 
selves, free of course, and rightly free, from all public rights and 
ecclesiastical conditions. By degrees, in all large towns, and not un- 
frequently elsewhere, churchyards were filled up to or beyond their 
capacity, and intramural interment was rightly discouraged on 
sanitary grounds. Then followed the formation of new cemeteries 
under the authority of Parliament by municipal bodies or private 
companies. The property in these was vested in those to whom the 
various Acts gave authority to form the cemeteries. But it became 
the almost universal practice at once to endeavour to reproduce 
the old churchyard as far as possible, and at the same time to 
recognise the change which, since the old days of identification of 
® See Canon 68 of 1603. 
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churchyard and graveyard, had produced and legalised dissent from 
the Church and even from Christianity itself. In the consecrated 
part of the cemetery, the consecration did not, as usual, destroy 
private or municipal ownership: but it connected all burial in it 
with the service of the Church and ministration of the clergy; it 
placed the bodies of the dead under the same guardianship as of old ; 
and in great measure (where the cemeteries belonged to parishes) it 
retained the rights of the clergy, and in all cases the control of the 
bishop. The rest of the cemetery was avowedly nothing but a 
public graveyard, with its unconsecrated chapel, free from all limita- 
tions as to rights of burial, except those imposed by decency and 
order ; and for burials in it the clergy were not only not compelled, 
but were ecclesiastically forbidden, to use the service of the Church. 
The idea of separation was thus visibly set up; the two chapels, 
rivalling each other with jealous care that there should be distinction 
indeed, but equality between them, stood there to be a painful token 
of such separation even in death from the old Church of our fathers ; 
and, curiously enough, the blame of that separation was commonly 
thrown upon the Church, instead of being, at the very least, shared 
by those who made and maintainedl the separation. I have never 
been able to see that this was fair ; but perhaps we ought not to com- 
plain that even in the way of complaint, it is indicated that the 
Church should be the witness for unity, while there is no surprise 
if sects, as sects, naturally tend to division. But it is a familiar and 
undoubted fact, bearing instructively not only on the Burial conflict, 
but on other points of the controversy between the Church and Dissent, 
that the consecrated ground, with all its restrictions, was still used for 
the great mass of interments, in a proportion utterly at variance with 
the supposed proportion in any locality, or in the country at large, 
between Churchmanship and Nonconformity.’” That ground, like the 
churchyard, was happily still open to all, without the requirement of 
any profession of faith; and to it, though it had none of the old 
associations or time-honoured beauty of the churchyard, the bodies of 
the dead were still mostly brought. 

II. Such has been up to the present time the condition of things. 
The Government Bill designs seriously to modify it. What does it 
propose, and what does it not propose, to do? 


® See the Consolidating Act (10 & 11 Vict. c. 65), sections 23, 26, 51; and the 
Burial Ground Act (15 & 16 Vict. c. 85), sect. 32—quoted in Phillimore, vol. i. pp. 
845-53. 

7 By returns obtained from above 250 cemeteries all over England, it appears 
that about 67°5 per cent. were buried in the consecrated, about 32°5 in the uncon- 
secrated, ground—the actual figures being, in corresponding periods, 860,588 in the 
one, and 438,125 in the other. See a pamphlet, The Burials Question—a Voice from 
the Cemeteries, by the Rev. John Milner, B.A., F.R.G.S. (1878, Ridgway). In three 
great London cemeteries (Highgate, Nunhead, and Norwootl) the proportion was 
126,529 to 20,820, or about 6 to 1. 
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As to the churchyards, it does not destroy or seriously impair 
the property of the Church in them, nor the general right of control 
in the clergy as her representatives—as regards, for example, the 
monuments to be erected, the times of burial, the provisions for 
decency and order, or even the fees to be paid. In the cemeteries it 
appears similarly to preserve all the rights, both of control and of 
pecuniary claim, over the consecrated ground, which now exist. In 
neither case does it restrict the right or duty of the clergy in minis- 
tration to those who are professedly Churchmen, or who at any rate 
have made no profession of Nonconformity. On the contrary, it 
relieves that ministration from all ecclesiastical penalties, if per- 
formed in unconsecrated ground, and so may even extend its scope. 
All it does, in respect of the action of the clergy, is to protect from 
all pains and penalties those who adopt certain modifications of their 
duty, proposed by their own two constitutionally recognised assem- 
blies, or (in one case) by the larger and more important of the two. 
But the serious thing which it does do is to order, not only that 
silent burial shall be in all cases allowed, but that what is in the eye 
of the law lay ministration shall be sanctioned at the grave, on the 
demand of the representatives of the deceased, and shall be, as lay 
ministration mostly is, unconfined to any set form of funeral service. It 
is notable that in so doing it does not exactly deal with Nonconformity 
as such. It simply takes for granted the existence of some persons, 
who are, or think that they are, unwilling to accept for their dead, 
having the parochial right of burial, the old ecclesiastical conditions. 
It should be observed that this privilege (if a privilege it be) is open 
to Churchmen ; and, when I see the virulence of the divisions some- 
times existing between Churchmen, and the preference which seems 
to prevail in some quarters for almost any service over the authorised 
services of the Church, I cannot feel sure that no advantage will 
be taken of it. Nor does it even in this so recognise the civil 
parochial right of burial as to neglect some consideration of the 
consecration of the churchyards and cemeteries, and of the proximity 
of the churchyards (accidental though it strictly is) to the churches. 
For it enacts that all services used at the grave shall be ‘ religious ’ 
services, and it even lays it down that those services shall be 
‘Christian.’ I have seen without surprise that this last provision is 
held to be at variance with the strict logic of impartial recognition 
of religious or irreligious liberty. I have seen, with much regret, 
depreciation of it under forms of respect from the advocates of the 
exclusive rights of the Church, which can hardly fail to be taken by 
the Secularists as an encouragement to attempt to strike it out. 
But there are other considerations than those of hard logical consist- 
ency in framing laws for human nature as it is. Nor does it seem 
to me even illogical to make a distinction here between the unconse- 
crated ground, which is plainly the property of the community, and 
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the consecrated ground, which, though it has to admit the exercise of 
a long prescriptive right by the community, is, in the case of church- 
yards, the property of the Church, and, in the case of the consecrated 
ground of cemeteries, is placed under her guardianship and control. 
Recent events have shown us very strikingly, not only a strong sense 
of what is seemly and congruous under the shadow of a Christian 
church, but a deep-seated antagonism to any phase of open hostility 
to faith in God, and to Christianity as its great embodiment. Now, 
seeing that silent burial is open to the Secularist or anti-Christian, 
with free liberty of oration and ritual elsewhere, it is hard to see that 
any serious injustice is done to him; and, even in the interests of 
decency and public peace—to say nothing of the religious senti- 
ment of the great mass of the community—there is much to be said 
against allowing, in places which have been solemnly consecrated 
to God in the name of Jesus Christ, any demonstration of Atheistic 
or anti-Christian sentiment. For this is what Lord Selborne’s 
clause is intended to do, and this—whatever vagueness may attach 
to the word ‘ Christian ’—it undoubtedly willdo. Beyond this I am 
glad that it does not attempt to go; and it is clear that this will 
avoid the grosser scandals with which we have been threatened. 
Englishmen are a law-abiding people, and flagrant evasion of a plain 
law will always be scouted. 

I have spoken of the Government Bill as originally brought in, 
not as amended by certain limitations of its application in the House 
of Lords. For I do not believe that these amendments will stand. 
There is, indeed, much theoretical justice in them, especially in the 
contention put forward by the Archbishop of York. It is clear that 
to the case of cemeteries the familiar pleas of hardship and sentiment, 
and the argument from prescriptive right, hardly apply at all. But 
it seems doubtful whether a distinction can rightly be drawn between 
the old consecrated graveyards and the new, avowedly framed on them 
as models, especially since the new have never been the property of 
the Church. It is not likely that, while this distinction is maintained, 
the question will be set at rest, and I doubt whether it is worth 
fighting for. To my mind, moreover, it would be an unspeakable 
comfort if the effect of the Bill tended in any way to rid us of that 
perpetual memento of our unhappy divisions and rivalries, which is 
now obtruded upon us in the arrangements of our cemeteries and 
cemetery chapels. I believe, and I hope, that in the further progress 
of the Bill its original scope will be restored. 

But the Bill of the Government, with (as I venture to think) 
commendable fairness and appropriateness, while it licenses lay 
ministration at the grave, endeavours at the same time to mitigate 
some part of the legal obligations and restrictions which now press 
upon the clergy. No doubt it can do very little to meet the moral 
difficulties which arise from the use, in utter abeyance of Church 
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discipline, of a service which in every line presumes it. But no law 
can possibly do this. The only remedies are either revival of dis- 
cipline, or modification (as in the American Church) of the service. 
But what can the law do more than recognise the desires of the 
clergy, as expressed through the assemblies which constitutionally 
represent them, and embody these in the Bill? I am not surprised 
that anti-clerical and anti-ecclesiastical prejudice is shocked by this. 
But I do see with surprise and regret that men speaking in the name 
of the Church depreciate this wise and honourable provision, and by 
such depreciation invite hostility and attack from the extreme 
section of our.avowed enemies on the one part of the Bill, which ac- 
knowledges the desires of the clergy and their claim to consideration. 

III. Now this is what the Bill proposes to do. Whether its pro- 
posals are wise or unwise, fair or unfair, I do not now inquire. But 
what I contend is that they do not in any way involve the principle 
of Disestablishment ; and I even venture to add that this principle 
is far more truly implied in many proposals which are now made 
on the other side. 

It is, of course, perfectly obvious that the Bill recognises the 
obsoleteness of the old idea of the position of the Church—held when 
the burial service was framed, implied in very much of English law, 
and enunciated in the well-known theory of Hooker *—that in their 
composition the State and the Church are identical, all English- 
men being, as a matter of course, born into the one and baptised 
into the other. But I deny that this relation is properly described 
as ‘ Establishment’ of the Church, or that it is ever dreamt of by 
those who argue for or against Establishment. I suppose that it is 
hardly necessary in argument to disprove the often-repeated and often- 
refuted error, that at the time of the Reformation, or any other period, 
there was a formal concordat between the Church and State as separate 
bodies, the one undertaking service, the other giving endowment and 
establishment. The Church was originally the people of England in 
their religious capacity, bound together by spiritual ties, as accepting 
the doctrine, the sacraments, the ministry of the Church of Christ, 
claiming their place in membership of Him, and, within limits, their 
right of independence under Him. Its ministry, as regards its juris- 
diction, though not its origin, its endowments, its forms of service and 
discipline, might be fairly said to be ‘ by law established.’ But so 
long as the old ideas remained, and Nonconformity was thought as 
untenable a position as outlawry, to speak of the Church itself as (in 
the modern sense of the word) ‘ established ’ is simply an anachronism 
and a delusion, which ought to be scouted by all educated men. 

If ever the Church of England can be said to have been form- 
ally established in the modern sense of the word, that is, recog- 
nised as a body within the State, having certain privileges and 

® See Hooker’s Hoclesiastical Polity, B. viii. 
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endowments, and yet ministering to all as the representative of 
National Christianity, I should be inclined to place such, establish- 
ment at the time of the Toleration Act in 1688. For that, Act, the 
first tentative and imperfect precursor of a long series.of, Acts;,re- 
cognised the existence, and under certain conditions sanctioned the 
religious liberty, of English citizens not professing to belong to the 
Church of England; while yet it acknowledged that Church. as the 
one privileged and authoritative representative of National , Chriss 
tianity, and as still having religious duties to the whole of the English 
people. This is the essential idea of ‘ Establishment,’ not formally 
but virtually recognised from that time onward’ in English legis- 
lation. It is a thing accidental to that idea whether it shall be sus- 
tained by the imposition on dissentients from it of civil or political 
disability, whether its revenues shall or shall not be fed by this or 
that impost, whether forms of dissent from it shall be recognised and 
tolerated which involve a deadly antagonism to it, accept a foreign 
allegiance, or appear to be dangerous to morality or to society. On 
all these questions many conflicts have raged; and the gradual 
steady tendency in English legislation—a tendency which Continental 
statesmen still hold to be dangerous and infatuated—has been to give, 
as far as possible, religious liberty and social and political equality 
to dissentients from the Church, from Christianity, and even from 
religion itself. But this religious liberty is absolutely consistent 
with the principle of Establishment, as consistent as the recogni- 
tion of a volunteer force with the maintenance of astanding army. It 
may be even contended that by the grant of religious liberty an 
Establishment is made practically possible. This is, indeed, so well 
understood that the opponents of Establishment in their battle-cry of 
attack have substituted for it the name and the idea of ‘ religious 
equality.’ For it is one thing to maintain a great machinery for the 
spiritual welfare of the whole community, and quite another to insist 
that no member of that community shall be allowed to give up his 
right to use it, and to invent and maintain a machinery of his own. 
We may note that in modern legislation, while individual liberty has 
grown in England to a happy completeness, the principle of ‘ Esta- 
blishment,’ that is, of maintaining a provision for the good of the 
whole community, is increasingly recognised in all peints of educa- 
® The nationality of the Church thus remains in all that concerns her duty to 
the country, and her recognition of the rights of all to share her worship and to 
receive her ministrations. It is on the other side that it is infringed, by permission 
to individuals to repudiate her doctrines and ritual, and, on the express ground of 
such repudiation, to form religious communities, recognised as corporations by the 
law, and having religious standards of their own. ‘Nonconformity’ to the 
established worship has passed into formal ‘Dissent ;’ and modern law has been, 
perhaps not unnaturally, inconsistent in dealing with the anomalous position of Dis- 
senters—as, for example, in the abolition of church-rates and in the Burials Bill. 
The existence of such dissent of course weakens the Church; but the neice eS of 
it is in no sense inconsistent with Establishment, 
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tion and culture and higher enjoyment—in all the points, indeed, in 
which deficiency is unfelt, and therefore the correspondence of demand 
and supply does not hold; and that this tendency increases with the 
admixture of democratic ideas in our political system. Hence, what- 
ever use may be made against the Church of the principle of In- 
dividualism as represented by Nonconformity, it is not, I believe, this 
principle (which is, on the whole, rather discredited), but the prin- 
ciple of Secularism, which is the main danger of a religious esta- 
blishment.. The real objection to it in many democratic leaders of 
our day seems to be not that it is an Establishment, but that it is 
religious, 

-Now the one question is, Does the Burials Bill provide for re- 
ligious liberty in the churchyard, which is perfectly consistent with the 
Establishment, or for the taking away of all control and property of 
the Church in them, which is a step towards its disestablishment and 
disendowment ? 

To my mind it seems clear that its whole tendency is in the former 
direction. It simply obliges the clergy, if requested so to do, to 
stand aside and allow what is legally lay ministration at the grave. 
This is not, as it appears to me, a robbery of the Church, or even a 
degradation of the Church from her national position. I know that 
a parallel has been drawn between this and the obtrusion of lay 
ministration and unauthorised services into our churches, But those 
who so. argue -have surely forgotten the fundamental principle that 
buria] is a duty of the civil community, carried on by long pre- 
seription under certain conditions within the precincts of the Church ; 
while worship and preaching are ministrations of the Church herself, 
with which the civil community as such has, and can have, nothing 
to do. To alter the conditions under which, in a wholly different 
state of society, that right was exercised, whether it be desirable or 
undesirable, is surely a wholly different thing from an interference 
with .the Church in what is her own religious duty. That the Dis- 
senters will ‘ get into the churches through the churchyards,’ I do not 
believe. By the rubric the whole of the funeral service may be read 
at the grave, so that no ‘civil right’ for admission to the churches 
can be claimed. The Bill deals with the graveyard and with that 
alone ;. and the arguments, gravely advanced, that a ‘shower of rain,’ 
if it drive mourners for a few moments under shelter, will achieve an 
ecclesiastical revolution, are hardly worth any serious refutation. 
Here, again, it is (I think) suicidal to supply our antagonists with an 
imposing argument of false logic. 

It would have been no doubt a perfectly logical and reasonable 
proceeding for the State to say—as I observe that the late Premier 
proposes, now that he is free from the responsibilities of office, 
although no such policy was adopted by the Government over 
which he presided—‘The condition of things has quite changed 
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since the days when the churchyards became public graveyards. 
We will therefore close every churchyard in the kingdom: There 
shall be provided, at the public expense, public cemeteries, in which 
there shall be perfect liberty of service or no service, religious or non- 
religious services, civil or ecclesiastical funerals.’’ But to. my mind 
this would be'a most unhappy result. I value, when it can be 
had without’ harm to the living, the religious association of: the 
graves of the dead with all that witnesses, day after day, Sunday 
after Sunday, of Him who is the Resurrection and the Life; and I 
fail to see why the idea of ‘ God’s acre,’ if ever it had meaning, 
should now be sneered at us obsolete. I should be sorry, even for 
the cake of the national position of the Church, to see the church- 
yard dissociated, after so many centuries, from the performance of a 
sacred duty to the whole community. Far less serious to my mind 
than these consequences is the acceptance of the claim of the State 
for some greater liberty, even license, of unauthorised ministration in 
the churchyard, as a fit conclusion of the religious liberty which has 
been conceded in life. 

But there are certain proposals on this matter which do seem to 
me to involve the principle of Disestablishment, by treating the Church 
as simply one, the largest and rithest, of any sects. Such is the 
proposal to demand reciprocity, and to deal with private and dis- 
senting graveyards on exactly the sime principle as the churchyards. 
Such is the proposal to meet this: Act by creating churchyards under 
private trusts, which shall keep them safe for the members and the 
services of the Church alone. Such is the complaint that the clergy 
of the Church should have to perform a duty to Englishmen generally, 
from which Dissenting ministers are free, and the suggestion that they 
should be relieved from this duty whenever the dead man had been 
a professed adherent of some other form of. Christianity. — All these 
proposals, put forward by professed champions of the Church, appear 
to me to be preparations for Disestablishment, by ignoring the 
national duty and position of the Church, and by stamping upon it 
the narrow exclusiveness which naturally belongs to a sect. 

Tliese proposals, from whatever quarter they come, the main- 
tainers of the principle of Establishment ought resolutely to oppose. 
As for the Burials Bill, I firmly believe that on the great question of 
Disestablishment it will make no difference whatever. Whether in 
days gone by, if freely conceded on demand, it might have given 
us strength, as a measure of conciliation, I cannot tell. Now it 
will have not a particle of influence in diminution of the fury of the 
crusade against the Establishment and the Church. But, cn the 
other hand, it will not strengthen the forces against us, except so far 
as, by embarking in a hopeless antagonism, we have discredited the 
Chuich by defeat, unless, indeed (which I cannot believe), the Bill, 
if passed, be met by obstruction or evasion. 
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‘For my own part I would venture to deprecate much loose and fré- 
quent talk about Disestablishment, as impolitic and suicidal in the 
mouths of those who do not desire it. I believe that it will be im- 
possible without a revolution, which we can hardly realise, and which 
certainly’ could not touch the Church alone. But if ever it does 
come, it will come either from the prevalence (which God forbid !) 
of the Secularist principles, which naturally attack a Church Esta- 
blishment as a machinery for propagating superstition; or from a 
manifest failure on the part of the Church to do her religious duty 
to the country, shown by the alienation from her of the great mass 
of the community, by her want of sympathy with the great currents 
of popular progress, by her acting as a sect and identifying herself 
with this or that class, this or that party ; or from the fatal effect of 
divisions within the Church herself, especially that worst of all divi- 
sions, the division between the clergy and the mass of the laity; or 
from the unchecked manifestation of doctrine, ritual, and ecclesiasti- 
eal predilections, to which the mass of English Churchmen are 
sturdily opposed. From any of these causes,.or all of these com- 
bined, Disestablishment may come. But it will not come, I believe, 
a day sooner or later, if it be ruled that in the consecrated ground, 
in which there is for all who die in any parish—whatever their reli- 
gious belief or condition may be—a civil right of burial, that burial 
may be accompanied, under lay ministration, by ‘ religious services’ 
other than those of the Church, ‘of an orderly and Christian cha- 
racter,’ 

I have only to add in conclusion, that while I have spoken 
throughout of the Government Bill as originally conceived, and 
while I greatly value in it some of the provisions on which attack has 
been made, yet, even if it were to be pared down to a simple provision 
for unrestricted liberty of funeral rites, subject only to provisions for 
decency and order, the contention which I have ventured to put 
forward would not be, in my opinion, seriously affected. 


Aurrep Barry. 
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